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Viceroy is scientifically made 

to taste the way you'd like a 

filter cigarette to taste. 

Not too strong...not too light... 
Viceroy's got the taste that's right. 


TIME is owblished weekly, at $9.00 per year, by TIME Inc. at 5 


Deep 
heave, 


filter 





an Avenue, Chicago, If 














SMOKE ALL 7 
Smoke all seven filter brands 


and you'll agree: some taste 
too strong while others 
taste too light. But Viceroy 
with the [ eave Filte 


tastes the way you'd like a filter 
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cigarette to taste. That's right 
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Shrugs off punctures, 
shrugs off wear. 


Tough Duragen rubber adds thousands and thousands of miles. 





Now the world’s strongest tire is Flats? Forget them. Dual 90's ex- the traction—even on wet, slick roads 
the longest-wearing, too riple sealant closes punctures Get thousands and thousands of 
General Dual 90 s—with heat- vy happen! safe, sure, carefree, extra miles with 
resistant Duragen—will roll up as much Blowouts? Forget them, too Dual 90s 
as 30 more mileage than ever before Strong-as-steel Nygen cord insures pro- See your General Tire dealer or 
possible. Chances are you'll trade your tection against such hazards automobile dealer for a demonstration 
car before you wear them out And dual treads give you twice and a revelation! 





THE SIGN OF TOMORROW,..TODAY 





Naturally, you type better 
electrically...and the SMITH-CORONA 250 
is a full time, full duty office electric 

at the cost of a manual. 


The Smith-Corona*® 250 costs no more than a manual typewriter, yet it’s a full-featured 
office electric. It has the same full-size keyboard and carriage that your secretary is used 
to makes 12 carbons offers a unique half-space key, and has 5 electric repeat 
actions. Actually, it has more features than typewriters costing twice as much. The 
Smith-Corona 250 is the beginning of a whole new trend in office typewriters. See why. 
Call your SCM representative today. (If you would like a free book on typing tips, just drop 
a line to Mr. Arthur Wales, SCM Corporation, 410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.) 





SMITH-CORONA 
250 OFFICE 
ELECTRIC 





Jack Hogan is News Director 


ton station 


“Life insurance? I’m loaded with other expenses now!” 


‘‘But a MONY man showed how | could start small and build the protection | need.” 


‘I’ve got 


heavy. Me 


ance has 





ved me why it couldn’ 


We started up a 





my Gl 
insurance,’ I told 
MONY man Al 
Pugno.‘And witha 


family to support, 
my expenses are 
re insur- 


to wait.’ 


plan including 
ten rary protection which | could 
‘ e-¢ \ tlue Insurance 
l to build up money for my boys’ 
eaucation or my retuurrement 


**Al also 


my health 


told ITi¢ | was @ 


He started me on a MONY 


pany Ot Ne aN KOMY te, Healt 
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imbling on 


health pla It 


cause ol an accice I n 
ness, some money would still come i 
“I’m thinking of buying a new home 


I'll see Al about insurance, wher 
I’m sure he’s thinking 


that makes all the difference with m 


MONY MEN CARE FOR PEOPLI 
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life plans could mean lower premiums for 
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Any toothbrush 
helps clean your teeth. 


Your dentist will tell you that nothing causes 
as much adult tooth loss as gum disease 
and that a most frequent cause of gum dis- 
ease is tartar. He'll tell you that tartar begins 
as plaque, a film on your teeth that quickly 
hardens into this tough, cement-like sub- 
stance. Once tartar forms, only your den- 
tist can remove it 

BROXODENT (Squibb Automatic-Action 
Brush for Teeth and Gums) helps remove 
this tooth film and thus helps to prevent 





Broxodent helps clean your teeth better 


tartar from ever forming in the first place! 
And BROXODENT does this vital tooth 


saving job better and more thoroughly, be- 
cause BROXODENT delivers 120 up-and- 


down brushing strokes per second 
BROXODENT sweeps away even tiny food 
particles, refreshes your gums, and then 
leaves your whole mouth feeling tinglingly 
clean 

BROXODENT was tested and developed 
in dental clinics. Most people are buying 


as and stop the #1 cause of tooth loss 


BROXODENT on their dentist's recommenda 
tion. There are some 20 other automatic 
toothbrushes available. None is quite like 
BROXODENT. You will find BROXODENT has 
constant, unfailing power. No batteries, or 
plug-in converters 

BROXODENT comes with four snap-on 
brushes. At your druggist’s 

The perfect gift for Mother's Day and 
Father's Day, for weddings and gradua 
tions is BROXODENT 


Ask your dentist about [LBPROXO CLOTS ire automatic toothbrush from SQulI BB 


BROXODENT* 


the Automatic-Action Brush for Teeth and Gums from SQUIBB 


A ee 1 


a se me nti Ow 


~broxedent-o dj bo 


a joader in dental research { BROXODENT® is a trademark * SQUIBB DIVISION Olin 
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AVC SOL 
the best cars in town... 
and I’m ready to prove it! 





“How? With Certified Service’, that’s how! If there’s any slip-up from the minute you take the car until 
the moment you turn it in, Hertz gives you $50 in free rentals. You know you're getting the best when you 
rent a new Chevrolet or other fine car from Hertz.” *Certified Service is your assurance of satisfaction every time you rent a Hertz 
car. If at any time you're not completely satisfied with Hertz service, simply fill out a form av atlable at any Hertz Rent A Car office. Immediately 


upon verification you will receive $50 in car rental certificates j HERTZ 7 
let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! gay renracan | 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel or other accredited charge card...and the new Hertz Revolv ing Credit Pian lets 


S you rent now / pay later 
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SEE BOB HOPE AND THE CHRYSLER THEATER, NBC-TV, FRIDAYS 


Simca 1000 joins Valiant, Plymouth, Dodge, Chrysler, and Imperial 
in carrying a 5-year/50,000-mile warranty* 


It covers parts that could turn othercars with | *ENGINE AND DRIVE TRAIN WARRANTY COVERAGE: Chrysler Motors Corporation war 
shorter warranties into expensive proposi- rants all of the following vital parts of the Simca 1000 for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
4 : ‘: ‘ comes first, during which time any such parts that prove defective in material or workmanship 
tions: vital drive train parts, vital engine parts. will be replaced or repaired at an Authorized Simca Dealer's place of business without 
It pays for replacement parts and labor. charge for such parts or labor: engine block, head and internal parts, water pump, intake 
manifold, Trans-Axle parts and rear wheel bearings 
No other economy import's warranty on HERE’S ALL YOU MUST DO: Give your car this normal care—change engine oil and retorque 
these parts lasts even half as long as the the cylinder head at first 600 miles and thereafter change engine oil every 3 months or every 
warranty on Simca 1000. 4,000 miles, whichever comes first; clean oil separator every 6 months (spring and fall); clean 
carburetor air filter every 6 months and replace it every 2 years; and clean the crankcase 
What kind of car rates this protection? A ventilator valve oil filler cap and change Trans-Axle lubricant every 6 months, or 8,000 miles 
family car with sports car features: Porsche whichever comes first; ANO every 6 months furnish evidence of this required service to an 
: Authorized Simca Dealer or other Chrysler Motors Corporation Authorized Dealer a equest 
synchronizers; 4 forward speeds; 4-wheel in- him to certify receipt of such evidence and your car's mileage. Simple enough for such 
dependent suspension; a 50-hp rear engine. important protection 
And more. Test drive one today at your local **Manufacturer’s suggested retail price East Coast POE including heater, excluding state and 
Simca dealer's. Only $1595.”° local taxes, if any, and destination charges. Whitewalls optional, extra 


SIMCA DIVISION 7 CHRYSLER 




















MOTORS CORPORATION 
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What are they doing in the Travelers building at the Wor 





A cave man...a warrior...a Roman 

statesman. They are a part of the 

dramatic Travelers exhibit, “The 

Triumph of Man." 3, 
You'll see them in the Rec Um- 

brella building in an exciting series 

of panoramic, you-are-there settings depicting 


man’s triumph over adversity through the ages. 


Each starkly true-to-life setting shows how 
men, in the course of history, have always 
banded together to protect themselves against 
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the elements, intruders, disease, misfortunes. 

It’s natural that The Travelers should have 
chosen this theme for its 100th anniversary 
exhibit, for so many of these sarne threats are 
covered, today, by Travelers insurance. Under 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 





d's Fair? 


: the Travelers umbrella, you 

% can protect your family with 
every kind of insurance—Life, 
Health, Accident, Car and 
Homeowners. 

For complete information 
about the Fair—what's there, ways to go, where 
to stay—see your local Travelers man. See him 
too, for any coverage, including your business 
insurance, You'll find your Travelers agent or 
broker in the Yellow Pages. 





“What should you do when you 


can’t give up smoking?” 





A wise move is to switch to a cigar or pipe. Here's 
why we think you should smoke the White Owl 
Miniature Cigar. 


1. You don’t have to inhale a White Owl Miniature 
to enjoy it. 

rhat’s because cigar tobacco is smoking tobacco 
in its most enjoyable form, Cigar leaf is aged for 
years to achieve its unique mildness and taste 


2. The compact White Owl Miniature shape is easy 
to adjust to. 

Only slightly longer than a king-size cigarette, the 
Miniature is neat, slim and easy to handle, Later 
on you might choose a longer cigar. If so, White 


Owl offers a complete selection 

3. You can always smoke a White Ow! Miniature. 
It's short cnough to smoke when time is precious, 
vet long enough to satisfy you compleiely. And 
the aroma is welcome in any social se:ting 

4. You can enjoy the White Owl Miniature anytime. 


But right after luneh or dinner ts sanmicularly 


good time. Light one up Pulf slowly Enjoy the 
aroma. Sit back and relax. It’s all part of cigar 
enjoyment. 


5. Tobaccos in the White Owl Miniature are care- 
fully aged for years. 

This special aging of cigar leaf gives the White 
Owl Miniature an unusual degree of mildness 
And, of course, there's the famous White Owl 
taste the taste that has made White Owl the 
best known cigar in America. 


6. You'll find new satisfaction in smoking a White 
Owl Miniature. 


Smoking a cigar is a relaxing pleasure, not a nerv- 
ous habit. And with a White Owl Miniature you 


can always feel relaxed. 


\ word to women 
A good cigar can calm a man down relax him, 


settle his thoughts, make your life more enjoy- 


e good presents Tor the 





able. Cigars always mak 
man in your life 








~ Y 
White Owl, 


MINIATURES 


New Royal Red 
and White Pack 
5 for 28¢ 


Come home with us to Nice 


( You can also visit our neighbors: Antibes, Cannes, Monte Carlo, St. Tropez) 





Here's a glittering way to start your 


European trip: Fly Air France to Nice, 


gateway city to the Riviera. There's 
never a dull momentin this fabulous 
chain of beaches, fishing villages, 
restaurants, casinos, museums and 
chapels along the Mediterranean. 
Swim, sun, sightsee. Give in to your 
appetite. Try your luck at baccarat 
Rub elbows with Europe's ‘‘Jet Set.” 
Then show off your tan while you 
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tour France, Spain, Italy. Air France 
offers daily direct jet flights to Nice 
from New York and convenient 
flights by way of Paris from Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston (starting 

June 3), Washington, D.C., 
Montreal and Mexico City. \ 
Trans- atlantic fares in all 
classes have been reduced 
considerably. Even in Econ~ 
omy Class, you can expect 


et 


the meals aboard your Air France 
Boeing 707 Jetliner to be master. 
pieces, the atmosphere France at 
her finest. Nobody knows European 
travel like Air France. Nobody knows 
Air France like your Travel Agent 

Let him help you plan your trip. 






ee 


= 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


9 








Carl Pagel ...wine-awake SANDMAN 


@ There's no rest for this Consolidated 
papermaker. 

Carl is constantly running his fingers 
across the whirling roll of newly- 
polished paper. By touch alone he 
detects any variations in smoothness 
caused by uneven areas on the polish- 
ing roller. Immediately, he hand sands 
the trouble spots off the roll to assure 
perfectly smooth paper. 

How important are such skills in 

) 


papermaking? Even with the most 
El 


highly automated papermaking ma- 
chines there are over 430 variables con- 
trolled solely by human judgment. 
Here is where Consolidated shines. 

Consolidated is the only major 
paper mill specializing in the manufac- 
ture of enamel printing papers. Here 
is the greatest concentration of human 
enamel papermaking skills in the 
world. The results are worth it—/ine 
quality enamels at lower cost. 

Sound logical? Then find out how 


your company can save money on 
folders, catalogs and other quality 
printed material. Send for free test 
sheets so your printer can compare 
quality and costs. Sold only through 
your Consolidated Paper Merchant. 


Conscbdaled 
SPECIALIST IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPER 


CONSOLIDATED PAPERS, INC 
ALES OFFICE © 13 LASALLE 





ST. © CHICAGO, ILL. @o603 





We dont care how 
many socks you own. 


None of them can 
do as much for you as 
Supp-hose Socks. 





ptr gle goa — the foes nted* 2-way r ye 
<9 support you want and, 
eden ale u look go¢ " 


~Supp-hose’ 








TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, April 15 

CBS REPORTS (CBS. 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* 
“Cigarettes: A Collision of Interests.” 

BEN CASEY (ABC, 9-10 p.m.). Lew 
Ayres, the original Dr. Kildare, appears 
on the TV show's big competitor, this 
time as a patient. 

THE DANNY KAYE SHOW (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.), Dick Van Dyke's TV wife Mary 
Tyler Moore is the guest. 


Saturday, April 18 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
$-6:30 p.m.). The Oxford-Cambridge boat 
race, the N.C.A.A. Wrestling Champion- 
ships and the Women's National A.A.U. 
Swimming and Diving Championships. 


Sunday, April 19 

CUBA AND CASTRO TODAY (ABC, 5-6 
p.m.). A special by ABC Staffers Harry 
Rasky and Lisa Howard, who, with their 
camera crew, spent four days with Castro, 
Che Guevara, et al., also interviewed 
dissident Cubans inside Cuba. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
“Cameras Aloft, Secrets Below,” a report 
on modern aerial-reconnaissance photog- 
raphy. 


Monday, April 20 
HOLLYWOOD AND THE STARS (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). The behind-the-scenes story of 
filming the movie What a Way to Go, 
with Shirley MacLaine, Robert Mitchum, 
Paul Newman, Dean Martin and Gene 
Kelly. 


Tuesday, April 21 
BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Donald O'Connor sings and dances 
with Singer Diahann Carroll and Come- 
dienne Gretchen Wyler. Color. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


FUNNY GIRL. The many-splendored tal- 
ents of Barbra Streisand—actress, song- 
stress, dancer, mimic, clown—not only re- 
create the saga of famed Comedienne 
Fanny Brice but mark the shining birth of 
a stars’ star, the theater's new girl for all 
seasons, 

ANY WEDNESDAY. Anyone would swear 
that Sandy Dennis was a child bride, ex- 
cept that in this blithe-hearted bedtime 
story, she is the mistress of a busy tycoon. 

FOXY is a delightful musical excuse for 
displaying the matchless clowning of Bert 
Lahr against the backdrop of Yukon gold- 
rush days. 

DYLAN. With mirth, sorrow, and an oc- 
casional flourish of eloquence, this play 
chronicles the U.S. reading tours of Dylan 
Thomas, as the poet dipsy-doodled away 
his life. In the title role, Alec Guinness is 
uncannily good. 

HELLO, DOLLY! high-steps its musical way 
back to turn-of-the-century Manhattan. 
Gower Champion's dance company sets a 
brisk pace, but at the curtain it is a saucy, 
saucer-eyed Carol Channing who has the 
audience in her pocket. 

NOBODY LOVES AN ALBATROSS, by Ronald 
Alexander. A hypocrite of a TV writer- 
producer, roguishly played by Robert Pres- 
ton, presides over the decline and fall of 


* All times E.S.T. 
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practically everybody whose talent he can 
use and abuse. 

BAREFOOT IN THE PARK. A pair of newly- 
weds clamber five flights to a Manhattan 
flat to coo, tiff, and tousle in a variety of 
dress and undress. Playwright Neil Simon 
is a laugh merchant who never runs out of 
good lines. 


Off Broadway 


THE LOWER DEPTHS. In a crawly setting 
peopled by human termites, the Associa- 
tion of Producing Artists players feelingly 
capture some of the dimensions of sin, 
despair, death, love and grace that Maxim 
Gorky wrote into his turn-of-the-century 
classic. 

THE BLOOD KNOT chokes half the life but 
none of the laughter, tears, or bitterness 
out of two South African half brothers— 
one black, one white. J. D. Cannon and 
James Earl Jones are moving and skillful 
in this full-length, two-character dramatic 
ordeal by color. 

THE TROJAN WOMEN, by Euripides, is a 
revelation of the power, agony and passion 
that exist in a classic of the past when it 
is conceived in terms of the present and 
executed at a level approaching perfection. 
Translator Edith Hamilton and Director 
Michael Cacoyannis contributed mightily 
to this successful revival. 

IN WHITE AMERICA testifies evocatively 
to the patience, humor and bitterness of 
the U.S. Negro as he has suffered the 
negation of his constitutional rights and 
human dignity. 


RECORDS 


BERG: CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHES- 
TRA & CHAMBER CONCERTO (Angel). Berg's 
Chamber Concerto is a strong appeal to 
pure reason, and the Violin Concerto he 
wrote ten years later is a stirring example 
of how much the heart can say by sticking 
to the mathematical inevitability of the 
tone-row. In fascinating juxtaposition, the 
two works are performed with great ele- 
gance by Conductor Georges Prétre, the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra and Soloists 
Christian Ferras (violin) and Pierre Bar- 
bizet (piano). 

SIBELIUS: SYMPHONY NO. 2 (Columbia). 
A spirited, brightly accented reading by 
Conductor Thomas Schippers and the New 
York Philharmonic makes a coldly beau- 
tiful symphony seem wildly heroic and, 
surprisingly, even a bit modern. 

HINDEMITH: “WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE 
DOORYARD BLOOM‘D” (Columbia). A_rest- 
less, moody requiem after the poem by 
Whitman that shows the late German com- 
poser at his lyrical best. Hindemith him- 
self conducts the New York Philharmonic, 
accompanied by Contralto Louise Parker, 
Bass George London and the Schola Can- 
torum of New York, in a delicate, dryly 
textured performance. 

J. S. BACH: ST. MATTHEW PASSION ARIAS 
(Angel). Soprano Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
and Mezzo Christa Ludwig join Conductor 
Otto Klemperer and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Choir in excerpts from their 
noble recording of a year and a half ago. 
A companion album supplies the choruses 
and chorales. 

ALAN HOVHANESS: SYMPHONY NO. 4; VIT- 
TORIO GIANNINI: SYMPHONY NO. 3 (Mer- 
cury). Two intense, immensely com- 
plex and occasionally brilliant contem- 
porary works that together comprise a 
gentle introduction to modern music in 


the U.S. Hovhaness cites a baffling debt to 
the work of Yegmalian, Gomidas Var- 
tabed* and Handel, and Giannini says he 
was moved to write only because he “felt 
like it,” but both are careful formalists 
and inspired musicians, 

Other new and notable recordings of 
contemporary music: 

ELIE SIEGMEISTER: QUARTET NO. 2 & ELL’S 
KOHS: A SHORT CONCERT FOR STRING QUAR- 
TET (Composers Recordings, Inc.). Two 
small but hardly incidental works, one of 
them fey and folkloric, the other miniature 
and eclectic. 

COLUMBIA-PRINCETON ELECTRONIC MUSIC 
CENTER (Columbia). Six serious explora- 
tions of space-age music, played on tape 
and electronic “synthesizer” by their com- 
posers. Much of it is intramural and pedan- 
tic, but three compositions are warmed by 
a touch of beauty: Vladimir Ussachevsky’s 
Creation prologue, Milton Babbitt’s Com- 
position for Synthesizer and Otto Luening’s 
Gargoyles, which includes the sound of a 
flesh-and-blood violinist. 


CINEMA 


FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE. Committing 
slight but sly infractions of the thriller 
formula, Director Terence Young (Doctor 
No) sends James Bond, alias 007, alias 
Actor Sean Connery, on a binge of shocks 
and yocks that is more flip, and more fun, 
than Ian Fleming's novel. 

BECKET. In this stunning film version of 
Jean Anouilh’s witty and pungent histori- 
cal drama, Peter O'Toole is a brilliant 
King Henry H, Richard Burton a sober 
but solid incarnation of England’s 12th 
century martyr. 

THE WORLD OF HENRY ORIENT casts Peter 
Sellers as a concert pianist enduring the 
adulation of two zany New York teen- 
agers, Tippy Walker and Merrie Spaeth, 
whose tandem movie debut is a triumph 
of scene stealing. 

THE SERVANT is Dirk Bogarde, who cool- 
ly corrupts his master, finally trades places 
with him, while Director Joseph Losey’s 
camera peers into the British caste system 
like an evil-minded snoop. 

YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW, In 
three bawdy-to-bitter tales directed by Vit- 
torio De Sica, the game of love looks like 
an Italian invention, and Sophia Loren 
and Marcello Mastroianni obviously know 
just how it goes. 

THE SILENCE. A lesbian, a nymphomani- 
ac and an innocent child dominate Ingmar 
Bergman's bold, brilliant but ambiguous 
drama in which God seems to have tuned 
out the human race, and vice versa. 

DR. STRANGELOVE, OR: HOW | LEARNED TO 
STOP WORRYING AND LOVE THE BOMB. Stan- 
ley Kubrick's doomsday comedy-of-terrors 
Starring Sterling Hayden, George C. Scott 
and the ubiquitous Peter Sellers. 

THE GUEST is a faithful film adaptation 
of Harold Pinter’s The Caretaker, made 
memorable by Donald Pleasence, repeat- 
ing his stage role as the vicious old va- 
grant who bites the hands that feed him. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


THE WAPSHOT SCANDAL, by John Chee- 
ver. Evicted from St. Botolphs and _ its 
rooted way of life by time, circumstance 
and inclination, the younger generation of 


* Two obscure Armenian composers. Yeg- 
malian wrote a 19th century harmonized 
Mass, and Vartabed, who died insane in 1936, 
wrote songs, piano pieces and church music. 
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Six 


Richard and his father are building a companionship, enriched by 


the many activities they share, in a family made more secure by the 
guaranteed protection of permanent life insurance. Dad’s long term 
savings plan was arranged with the help of his Great-West Life 
representative. It provides sure protection now, with increasing, 
guaranteed cash reserves that create retirement income he will never 
outlive. For this family, as it can be for your family, Great-West Life 


is the key to financial security. Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
G nl 





AND A HALF BILLION DOLLARS OF PROTECTION FOR OUR POLICYHOLDERS 
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Tread softly past the long, long sleep of kings 


HIS 1S Henry vil’s chapel in heavy and becalmed. But still the royal Wells. Get a map and make your choice. 
Westminster Abbey. These win- crown remains. H ont soit qui mal y pense. Each cathedral transcends the no- 
dows have filtered the sunlight of five When you go to Britain, make your- blest single work of art. It is a pinnacle 
centuries, They have also seen the self this promise. Visit at least se of the of faith and an act of centuries. It is an 
crowning of twenty-two kings. thirty great « athedr: us. Their famous offering of human hands as close to 
Three monarchs rest here now. names thunder! Durhamand Armagh. Abraham as it is to Bach. Listen to the 
Henry, Elizabeth and Mary. Such are Or they chime ! Lincoln and Canter- soaring choirs at evensong, And, if you 
their names in sleep. No titles. No bury. And sometimes they whisper. can, go at Christmas or Easter. 
trumpets. The banners hang battle- Winchester, Norwich, Salisbury and You will rejoice that you did. 


Nustrate, ‘ ' , > iati 
For free illustrated literature, see your travel agent or write Box 660, British Travel Association 


In New York —680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles —612 So. Flower St.; In Chicago —39 So. LaSalle St.; In Canada—151 Bloor St, West, Toronto. 
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The Accutron Story 





Old-fashioned balance 
wheel is still used in all 
wind, self-wind, and electric 
watches. It is not used 
in the Accutron movement. 


We don’t call it a watch. 

All the parts that make a watch fast or slow have 
been left out. (The Accutron movement doesn’t 
even tick. It hums. Hold it to your ear. It’s eerie.) 

But let’s answer the big question first. What kind 
of time does it keep? 

Here are 2 statements that no regular watch has 
ever dared make: 

1. We guarantee average daily accuracy within 
2 seconds.* (In fact, | second or none at all are more 
common!) 

2. And what's more, this is the accuracy this 
timepiece will keep for life. 

You can see why the United States now uses the 
Accutron movement instead of conventional tim- 
ing devices in satellites. 

(And why the Air Force issues it to all X-15 
pilots. Many owners use it for celestial navigation.) 

The secret lies in the vibrations of a fine tuning 
fork. 360 of them a second. 

(A regular watch only splits a second into 5 parts.) 





Accutron tuning fork 
keeps virtually perfect time 
and comes with the 
first Suarantee of accuracy 
ever given. 


This principle not only accounts for the time the 
Accutron movement will keep. It also frees this 
timepiece from all the mechanical changes that 
occur to a regular watch. 

One speck of dust or congealed watch oil, for 
instance, can throw your present watch off as 
much as several minutes a day. So can a worn 
balance wheel, staff, screw or spring. 

These things do not affect Accutron time at all. 

In fact, this timepiece only has 12 moving parts 
—and the only thing you ever have 
to replace is the battery. (And the 
battery lasts at least a year.) 

In short, you can forget about 
the usual cleaning bills and the cost 
of new parts—just as you yy 
can forget checking your time to 
see if it’s right. 

(Owners have even told us 
they find it a little strange, being 
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Joe Von Feldt, owner, 
Hanneck Dry Cleaners & Shirt Laundry 
(address on request) 


Why Joe Von Feldt uses a postage meter 
for only $12 worth of postage a month — 


Joe Von Feldt is the traditional, 
heart-warming success story. He 
started working for Hanneck Dry 
Cleaners & Shirt Laundry, Later 
he bought the firm, expanded the 
business, started another cleaning 
shop, and has developed other 
business interests. 

Says Mr. Von Feldt, “We have 
the best customers in town, and we 
try to give them the best service. 
I think meter-mailed statements 
are neater and more businesslike. 
Adhesive stamps never keep well 
in a humid place, and so I took to 
the little postage meter first time 
I saw one. Now postage is never a 
problem around here.” 


Successful people are taking to 
the postage meter more and more! 
It makes sense to stop tedious, 
slow, messy stamp sticking; to stop 
safeguarding fragile stamps, and 
pre-stamped envelopes. The meter 
supplies any amount of postage 
you need, prints it directly on the 


Pitney-Bowes 


Originator of the 
¥ POSTAGE METER 


12 


envelope; or on special tape for 
parcel post. Makes mailing casy 
and fast. Provides absolute postage 
protection and automatic postage 
accounting. Buying postage is also 
simpler; just get the postoffice to 
set the meter for any amount you 
want to buy. And if you'd like, you 
can print your own ad with every 
meter stamp. 


dts a: 
tel 


The Pitney-Bowes DM, little 
low-cost postage meter, is made 
for the small business. Costs only 
30¢ a day. Twelve larger models. 
Call any of the 190 PB offices 
for a demonstration. 





Asit 
w 
Mog 


FREE: Bookler,"“8 Questions to Ask Your- 
self About Your Use of the U.S. Mails,” 
plus handy postal rate chart including new 
parcel post rates. Send coupon 


Pirney-Bowes, INc. 
1260 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn, 06904 


Please send free booklet and 
postal rate chart, 


Name 


Address 





City “i State 
MS i Ed ee ee 


Wapshots finds the 20th century uncom- 
fortably closing in, whether in suburbia 
or in the claustrophobic atmosphere of 
a missile base. 

MISS LEONORA WHEN LAST SEEN, by Peter 
Taylor. Fifteen stories, most of them set 


| in the South, of marriages and families, 


institutions and hypocrisies. Taylor's 
knowledge of his locale and the elegance 
of his writing make the collection a joy. 

THE MARTYRED, by Richard Kim. This re- 
morseless and controlled first novel takes 
the Korean war as its setting and the pre- 
sumed martyrdom of twelve Christian 
ministers as its theme. 

KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE, by Shirley Ann 
Grau. In its quiet, assured way, this is a 
novelist’s triumph: a story of miscegena- 
tion in the South that could be sensa- 
tional but is written with the apparent 
artlessness and the ambivalence of Light 
in August. 

Juss, by Keith Waterhouse. Through the 
weird alchemy of talent and restraint, 
British Novelist Waterhouse (Billy Liar) 
turns the story of a lonely voyeur into a 
novel with both compassion and comedy. 

ONE FAT ENGLISHMAN, by Kingsley 
Amis. This year’s liveliest comic novel 
dissects the endless ploys of a rich and 
artful British self-seeker to discomfit the 
U.S. colonials and get the girl. In_ this 
case, his quarry is as tactless and heedless 
as he, and he loses both the girl and the 
property he came for. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND THE CONSTITU 
TION, by Clinton Rossiter. Ten years ago, 
the author found Hamilton “reactionary”; 
now, retracing his way through the early 
federal years, he finds Hamilton a prophet 
of the industrial revolution in America. 

THE OLD MAN AND ME, by Elaine Dun- 
dy. A sequel in spirit to her bestselling 
novel, The Dud Avocado, this one is 
about the adventures of a gallant, galling 
young lady who tries, without manners 
or morals, to secure a place for herself 
in London’s Mayfair society. 

DON’T KNOCK THE CORNERS OFF, by Caro- 
line Glyn. The great-granddaughter of 
Elinor Glyn, creator of Clara Bow’s “It" 
girl, makes an early (age: 15) start on a 
literary career, writing about friendships 
of Byronic intensity and alliances of 
Renaissance intricacy among the intense 
little girls at a London primary school. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

1. The Spy Who Came in from the Cold, 

Le Carré (1 last week) 
2. The Group, McCarthy (2) 
3. The Venetian Affair, MacInnes (3) 
4. The Wapshot Scandal, Cheever (5) 
5. The Martyred, Kim (4) 
6. Von Ryan’‘s Express, Westheimer (7) 
7. The Hat on the Bed, O'Hara (8) 
8. Convention, Knebel and Bailey (6) 
9, The Shoes of the Fisherman, West (10) 
10. Reuben, Reuben, De Vrics 


NONFICTION 
1. Four Days, U.P.1. and American 
Heritage (1) 
2. A Day in the Life of President Kennedy, 
Bishop (2) 
3. Diplomat Among Warriors, Murphy (3) 
4. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (4) 
5. My Years with General Motors, 
Sloan (8) 
6. The Deputy, Hochhuth (5) 
The Great Treasury Raid, Stern (7) 
J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth, Lasky 
9. The Naked Society, Packard 
10. Mandate for Change, Fisenhowe 
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Sentry (1 reports 


on clearing more room in your safe for money 





we, 


We never thought we’d see the day when businessmen actually 
would be happy buying an insurance policy. (Let’s face it, our product 
has somewhat less of the old pazazz than a scarlet sports car or a 100 
horsepower outboard motor.) 


But the Sentry Business Package Policy is different. Seems to 
have the same kind of appeal as the cordless electric back scratcher. 
Perhaps because it is the modern idea in insurance. 


In case you missed our previous reports, the Sentry Package is an 
all-in-one master contract covering just about every business hazard 
in a single policy. 

One expiration date. 

One check to write. 





WE SAW THE DAY 


Carl Ray, Appleton Wisconsin busi- 
nessman, typifies the hundreds of 


Se 





~~ 


Soon as a businessman understands the simplicity and convenience of 
the Sentry Package, the piecemeal collection of insurance policies 
jamming his safe seems as out of date as the buggy whip. And it is. 


executives who enjoy the simplicity 
and convenience of the Sentry Busi- 
ness Package Insurance Policy. (We 
have a few left.) 


Getting rid of the clutter and paperwork of a dozen or more individual policies can 
be a positive pleasure to a hard-working business owner. And to his accountant, too. 

Just one neat document covers up to 51 different types of insurance. This can clear a lot 
of valuable space in your safe for money—or whatever else you'd like to use it for. 


Speaking of money, the Sentry Package can save you quite a bit. 


We describe it as a ‘‘wholesale’’ purchase of insurance... 


“wholesale” savings. The same 
of merchandise. 


earning you 
break you'd expect on a case lot purchase 


Since most businesses are dangerously under-insured, particularly 
for fire and public liability, we urge that “package” savings be put into 


bigger and broader protection. 


Makes sense, because with the “package” 


your premium dollar is buying up to 20% more. 


Too many cooks? Splitting Insurance 
among several companies and agents 
can be a headache, especially when 
a loss involves two or more insurance 
companies. The Sentry Package Poli- 
cy, covering all business risks through 
a single company, means you get fast 
action on claims. Never any drawn- 
out negotiating as to which company 
pays for what. We pay—that's that. 


Some of you have been asking us 
whether the package is a take-it-or 
leave-it proposition. Answer is ‘No. 
The Sentry Package can be tailored to 
the exact needs of any business. 

Like some easy-reading facts on our 
transistorized approach to insurance 
packaging? Drop us a line for your 
copy of “Business Insurance—Sentry 
makes it simple.’’ Address: Sentry In- 
surance, Stevens Point 36, Wisconsin. 
* Observe Patriot's Day, April 19th * 


SENTRY. 





Sentry does business direct 
through 48 offices like this one 
(which happens to be our New 
Orleans office). Each has home 
office authority... backed by a 
full team of claims specialists, 
loss prevention engineers, ex- 
perienced underwriters and 
sales representatives. Look us 
up in the yellow pages. 


looks out 
for you 


INSURANCE 


Hardware Mutuals + Sentry Life 


Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company and Sentry Lile Insurance Company + Home Office, Stevens Point, Wis, Offices coast to coast 





A being built for NASA/ Goddard by 
REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 





Put the coffee break 
where the work is 


it's easy to take the wastetime out of coffee time. Put the coffee 
if break where the work is. # Hot drinks. Cold drinks. Soup. Water. 
| You name it, OASIS has it—in the nifty line of water coolers called 
Hot 'N Cold. Handy? You bet! Your people get good coffee-break 
refreshment in a minute at an OASIS Hot 'N Cold. No travel 
time. No wait time. No wasted time. = They'll like the money it 


saves. You'll like the time it saves. Since time 
OASIS is money, why wait? Fill in the coupon now. 
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with an OASIS 
Hot ’N Cold Water Cooler 


(Serves piping hot and icy cold water} 


Send me a certificate for free beverage pack and 
booklet "OASIS Makes Water A Business Asset.” 


EBCO Mfg. Co., 265 N. Hamilton Rd. 
Dept. A-29, Columbus, Ohio 43213 


Name = = Title 





Company__ 


Address. 





City = State. Zip__ 











Water Coolers Sold or rented everywhere. Products of EaCcOoO See the Yellow Pages. Also: OASIS Humidifiers 





and Dehumidifiers 
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Group W put Mike Douglas on television five days a week 
and Steve Allen on five nights a week. Each heads 90 
minutes of big-budget, big-star entertainment that bright- 
ens the television scene. 

Both shows grew from one idea—the continuing need to 
create fresh, new entertainment for the Group W sta- 
tions. But they are produced in two totally different ways. 
The Mike Douglas Show originates from KYW-TV in 
Cleveland. It is produced by KYW-TV with the creative 





Allen by night 
Group W, by George! 


backing of the Group. The Steve Allen Show is produced 
by the Group itself in Hollywood. 

Group W productions can be Steve Allen, Mike Douglas, 
a seri¢s on Communism in 33 lectures, Specials for Chil- 
dren, or 15 cameo productions on American art. Each is 
a direct result of the creative, financial, and management 
resources of the Group. Each points up the role of the 
Group broadcaster as a vital third force in broadcasting 
for stations, viewers, and advertisers. 


GROUP 
Vv 





WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY 


WBZ+ WBZ-TV BOSTON - WINS NEW YORK « WJZ-TV BALTIMORE - KDKA - KDKA-TV PITTSBURGH + KYW » KYW-TV CLEVELAND * WOWO FORT WAYNE - WIND CHICAGO KPIX SAN FRANCISCO 
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Beechcraft Super H18. No other 


Where were your 


top go-do-it 
men today?... 


This top man 


was there—not 
just “on the way” 


rte 5 nike 


plane, for less than 3 times its 
price, offers you so much room, 
comfort and reliability, combined 
with such low operating and main- 
tenance costs. Reliable 450 hp 
Pratt & Whitney engines. Cruises 


220 mph at 65'7, power. 












Sweating it out at the ticket 
counter? How often have you 
lost valuable hours because you 
couldn’t get a reservation when 
you needed it? You can say 
“goodbye” to standing in line 
once you have a Beechcraft. 


Zig 





j pac 
Sitting it out in waiting rooms? 
Think of the times a missed 
connection has made you miss 
(or be late to) an important 
meeting. You make your own 
schedules, go direct, in your 
Beechcraft. 





ay pp ith 
aes 








No tickets, no timetables, no costly waiting for reservations or 
connecting flights. With your own Beechcraft ready to go when 
you are, you make your schedules, you select your route, you 
decide where you stop—and how long you stay. In the new Beech- 
craft B55 Baron (above), up to 6 people can travel at speeds to 
236 mph to ten times more airport communities than airlines serve. 


Beechcraft Queen Air 80. 20% to 
81% more “livable” cabin space 
than its chief competitor. Seats 
6 to 9. 380 hp Lycoming super- 
charged fuel injection engines. 
Top speed, 252 mph. 1,300 mile 
range. 3,200 pound allowance for 
fucl, passengers, baggage. 


Which size Beechcraft fits your company’s travel needs best? 


Beechcraft Debonair. This popu- 
Jar, easy-to-fly Beechcraft can 
carry 4 people at speeds to 195 
mph. Continental 225 hp fuel in- 
jection engine. Optimum range, 
with fuel reserve, over 1,100 miles. 
Capacity for 270 pounds of lug- 
gage. Famous for economy! 





Slugging it out with the clock 
on crowded highways? Think of 
the times you had to drive to a 
destination, because of no air- 
line service, or inadequate sched- 
ules. You could have flown all 
the way, direct, in a Beechcraft. 

















is this the man who may save 
- your company thousands of 
> dollars a year?... Broaden 

‘3 the scope of your marketing 
\ operation ... Increase your 
\\ Stop team’s efficiency? He's a 
professional counselor—used by thou- 
sands of business firms today — your 
nearby Beechcraft dealer. He's a quali- 
fied expert in personal transportation. 
Call him for a free analysis, with facts 
and figures tailored to your operation, 
He's in the Yellow Pages, in most met- 
ropolitan areas, 









Beech “iImaginuity"—in research, devel- 

opment and technical fabrication—plays 

a vital part in many of today’s AERO- 

SPACE and MILITARY projects, as well 

as in building better business airplanes. 

| for example: Beech developed today's 
most successful, most sophisticated 
Supersonic operational missile target 
weapons system, the Navy's AQM-37A. 
it's another example of the broad range 
of Beech capabilities. 


How Beechcrafts pay for themselves 
by multiplying key executives: 


The important men and women 
in any organization—the top pro- 
ducers — the decision makers — 
can’t afford wasted hours. Neither 
can their companies. That’s why 
Beechcrafts pay for themselves 
quickly in thousands of companies. 
They simply multiply the accom- 
plishments of highly paid manage- 
ment, sales and technical people. 


How many of these ways can a 
Beechcraft help you and other key 
executives make more money for 
your company? 


((] Extend your operating radius. Com- 
pared to travel by car, your Beech- 
craft takes you over twice as far in 
half the time. 


() Cover your present area better. 
Your Beechcraft lets you go by air 
to almost any sizable town in your 
area, 

(J Open up new markets. Places “too 
far away” or unhandy to reach are 
easy to visit often in your own 
Beechcraft. 

[) Closer home office control over 
distant plants and offices is easy 
with a Beechcraft to help you and 
other top men be there more often. 


(_] Expedite vital projects. Your Beech- 
craft makes it easy to go anywhere 
—anytime—to sew up a deal, solve 


6 reasons why a Beechcraft 
is your best investment 
in a company plane: 


1. High speed with long range. Your 
choice of top speeds from 144 mph to 
252...ranges from 792 miles to well 
over 1,500 to cut down time-wasting fuel 
stops. 

2. Extra comfort with more convenience, 
for pilots and passengers alike. Makes 
long trips seem like short ones. 

3. Low operating and maintenance costs, 
due to cleaner design, and the famous 
“engineering extras’ that go into every 
Beechcraft. 

4. High structural strength for safer op- 
erations on rough ground or in turbulent 
air. 

5. High resale value. A Beechcraft tra- 
ditionally returns a higher percentage of 
its original cost when you sell or trade it 
—one of the best reasons of all for 
choosing a Beechcraft. 

6. Free annual maintenance inspections 
by factory service teams—a Beechcraft 
exclusive! Beech cares about your Beech- 
craft. 





a problem, or investigate a profit 
opportunity. 

Double or triple your visits to all 
the places where your experience, 
counsel or decisions are needed. 


Cut executive training time. Your 
Beechcraft lets you supervise new 
men better to give them the benefit 
of your experience faster. 
Improve technical service. Wher- 
ever key specialists or parts are 
vitally needed, your Beechcraft gets 
them on their way in a hurry. 
More key man “firepower” at dis- 
tant points. Your Beechcraft can 
take a whole team wherever it’s 
needed. 


Keep top men fresh. With a Beech- 
craft to conserve their energies, top 
men arrive relaxed and ready for 
any challenge. A Beechcraft also 
means more nights and week-ends 
at home, makes it easier to “squeeze 
in’ badly needed vacations, helps 
take the pressure off overworked 
executives. 

When a Beechcraft can do all this 
-—and more—it’s no wonder that 
more companies than ever are fly- 
ing their own Beechcrafts. Why 
not get more facts now about how 
a Beechcraft can pay for itself for 
your company? 


“How can management de- 
termine the need for a com- 
pany plane?”...“What about 
insurance?” ... “How much 
do business airplanes cost?” 
...» “What are the time-and- 
cost comparisons?” ... “Is it 
true that business flying is 
safer than other methods of 
travel?” ... 

Executives: Write today for this informa- 
tive new booklet that answers these and 
other most-asked questions about busi- 
ness flying. It might well point the way 


to major new profits for you and your 
company. 


Address Beech Aircraft Corp., | 
Public Relations Department, 

9709 E. Central, Wichita, | 

Kansas 67201, U.S. A. 





The World Is Small 
When You Fly A 


eechcraft 











You get ‘Blue Chip’ service with ‘Blue Chip’ insurance 


and it’s low in net cost, too 


Maybe you've noticed him—a man in your community sporting a blue chip 


That blue chip in his lapel is more than mere decoration. It distinguishes the 
agent of Connecticut Mutual...a life insurance career man, trained to give you 
wise guidance and the most for your money in family protection, personal re 
tirement programs, business insurance, pension and profit-sharing plans 
Another Blue Chip plus: he represents a 118-year old company whose record of 
higher dividends has meant ower net cost for its policyholders 

Discuss your life insurance with the man with the CML Blue Chip. He'll give you 


nothing less than Blue Chip service! 


°Connecticut Mutual Life 


ORD AND 300 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


ANCE COME 
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This ts a Moharr. 





A crease resistant goat. 

Its long silky hairs are used to make Mohara. 
Created by Pacific Mills for J&F alone. 

One of the world's finest fabrics. Why 

put it in an inexpensive suit? 

Good business, man, 

good business! 


Pacific JaF 
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DATA-PHONE WORKS AT NIGHT TO MAKE YOUR 


DATA-PHONE service lets your business machines 
“talk” over regular telephone lines—16 times faster than 
people talk. 

Overnight it can transmit the day's accumulation of 
business data to and from your branch offices—payrolls, 
waybills, inventories, orders, technical data — anything 
that can be punched on cards or tape. 


PPP ROCCE C EGE 


DAYS MORE PROFITABLE 


Bright and early next morning, everyone has the vital 
information needed for the day's work. No mailing. No 
costly delays. No postponed decisions. 

Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office and ask 
for a Communications Consultant to contact you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Serving you 














THE DEPENDABLES: SUCCESS CARS OF ’64 








See! 


Boys will be boys. And, as in the past, compacts will be compacts 
—with one handsome exception, pictured above. That's Dodge 
Dart, a fresh, new compact in the large economy size. 

Sure, Dart gives you all that you buy a compact for: low price, 
easy upkeep, snappy handling, and great gas mileage. But for 
Dart (and your family), that's just the beginning! 

Dart gives you family-size room, family-size comfort. (With 
Dart, you don’t have to put up with cramped quarters in order to 
save pennies.) Once inside, people often forget that Dart is a com- 


pact. And that mammoth vacation-size trunk doesn’t help their 
memory either. It has more useable luggage space than many 
full-size cars. 

And as you might expect, Dart gives you more in the muscle 
department, too! Your choice—a lively, gas-stretching Slant Six 
or hot, new optional V8. 

Few compacts cost less than Dart. Not one gives you so much for 
the money. Just ask the son of the man who owns one. Then see 
the man who is selling them in record numbers, your Dodge Dealer 


Compact Dodge Dart 


power caniion AF CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 

















Is Europe really expensive? That depends. 


comfort strikes your fancy and which 
price fits your budget. But you'll be 
glad to know all Pan Am fares are 
now lower than they've ever been. 


On you. 


For instance, you can have dinner 
in Paris for $25, or pay as little as $5 
—and order the same entrée. 


You can buy a theatre ticket in 
London for $3.50, or pay as little as 
35¢—and see the same show. 


You can rent a room in Rome for 
$17 a day, or pay as little as $3.75— 
and enjoy the same view. 

Jet fares to Europe have their highs 
and lows, too. Here again, the choice 
is yours, depending on what degree of 


First-class fares are down as much 
as 21 per cent. And Pan Am’s low- 
cost 14 to 21 day ticket is now avail- 
able practically year ‘round 


With the exception of a few peak 
travel periods, you can plan a 14 to 
21 day trip any time this summer. 
(See a Pan Am Travel Agent or call 
Pan Am for details.) Sample fare: 
New York to Paris, $342 round trip. 


One thing no other airline can give 
you at any price: the sure feeling that 
comes from flying the World’s Most 
Experienced Airline. It’s worth all the 
money in the world. 


First on the Atlantic 
First on the Pactfic oO 
First in Latin America 
First "Round the World "am 
i= 

A * 


YOU'RE BETTER OFF WITH PAN AM— 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 











LETTERS 


Fulbright: Hit or Myth? 


Sir: Senator Fulbright [April 3] spoke 
truly when he said that it is Communist 
imperialism that threatens us—because 
this is a sophisticated imperialism that 
does not use clumsy, obvious gunboats 
and troops, but employs adroit propagan- 
da and efficient penetration and subver- 
sion to accomplish its imperialistic ends. 

But he is in error when he attempts to 
separate and exonerate one of the two 
faces of the same coin—Communist dog- 
ma and Communist imperialism, 

BERNARD R. Katz 

Hatboro, Pa. 


Sir: There is something ironic in Sena- 
tor Fulbright’s telling us to forget our old 
myths concerning foreign policy and face 
the new realities, while at the same time 
he stands ready to take his place in the 
front ranks of Senator Russell's war on 
the civil rights bill. 
JosEPH ANDERSON 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sir: Smaller nations surely 
cessfully resist Communism 
moral leadership of the U.S. To view the 
Soviet Union or any other Communist- 
controlled country as “a normal nation 
with normal and traditional interests” 
clouds the reality of dealing with the ever- 
encroaching menace of universal Commu- 
nism. The only way to avoid an eventual 
hot war is to put an end to the cold war: 
win it. 


cannot suc- 
without the 


LANCE CRAIG CARLSON 
Depew, N.Y. 


Sir: Time brought up the Monroe Doc- 
trine in regard to the Cuban missile crisis. 
As a purely unilateral doctrine, forcefully 
imposed on an entire continent of people 
who did not ask for it, this document 
stands for a stark effrontery to interna- 
tional dignity and has never been recog- 
nized under international law. 

Your thinking, if it can be called think- 
ing. on foreign policy is exactly the type 
of archaic, paranoiac, if not dangerous 





thought that the Senator is remarking 
upon. 

MARTIN MELTz 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Senator Fulbright said that our size 
makes it silly to treat our dispute with 
Panama with courage and resolve and that 
we should go further than halfway in 
settlement. Size is not relevant. We have 
nothing to be ashamed of. The end result 
of negotiating with Panama will be the 
gift of the U.S.’s canal. 

Senator Fulbright feels the U.S. is com- 
pelled to recognize the Communist re- 


taking a stand on anything that might re- 
quire standing for a principle. 

For this nebulous person to sound off 
on foreign policy (especially in such a 
seatter-gun fashion) is, to me. ludicrous. 

C. J. HEPBURN 
Elnora, N.Y. 


Down the Highway with L.B.J. 


Sir: A public figure such as our President 
can rightfully chafe under much of the 
morbidly curious scrutiny of the public. 
But when he breaks the laws of the land 
he governs, it is time to scrutinize! 

Careening madly through the country- 
side in his Continental [April 10] endan- 
gers not only his precious hide and those 
unfortunates still trying to pry their fingers 
out of the upholstery, but all of the other 
young joy riders on whom we pay extra 
insurance premiums so they can chortle to 
frantic parents, “The President does it, so 
why shouldn't 1?” 

(Mrs.) Avice CopuRN 

New London, Conn. 


Sir: In reference to President Johnson's 
reported escapades behind the wheel of his 
car in Texas, we would like to nominate 
him as honorary chairman of the annual 
“Slow Down and Live” campaign. 

Puitip C. WALLWoRK 

Safety Director 

Automobile Legal Association 
Boston 


Sir: Your account of President John- 
son's cavorting across the hills of Texas at 
speeds up to 90 m.p.h. while sipping a cup 
of Pearl beer, was, to say the least, dis- 
concerting at a time when the nation is 
still adjusting to the tragic loss of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

I appeal to our President to exercise the 
greatest amount of care in protecting his 
life and limb, without. of course, curbing 
his zeal for life. 

FRANK G. BARNETT 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Streisand, The Greatest 


Sir: Thank you, thank you. It is about 
time the world knew that Barbra Streisand 
is the greatest [April 10]. I now find 
great pleasure in flashing your fine cover 
and excellent article in the faces of my 
previously unenthusiastic and preoccupied 
friends, saying “Ha, did the Beatles make 
the cover of Time?” | have been a fan 
since her first album. That girl is a spook. 
Jim WINKER 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 





Sir: Who ever heard of buttering a ba- 
gel? Where's the cream cheese in Time's 
soul? 

HERB BRIN HERITAGE 
Los Angeles 


Sir: Streisand will have to go a long 


way to parallel Nefertiti. Their profiles 
don’t even look the same. 
L. A. MILES 


Austin, Texas. 


> For comparison, see cuts —Ev. 





NEFERTITI STREISAND 


Sir: Brooklyn's gift to the world of en- 
tertainment. Long may she reign! 
(Mrs.) ELAINE GOLDMAN 


Brooklyn 


Oriental Psyche v. 
Occidental Cupids ‘ 


Sir: With Cambodia’s small population, 
the dragon to the north, their weak neigh- 
bors in surrounding southeast Asia, and 
the so far apparent inability of the U.S. 
to guarantee political stability and inde- 
pendence in this area, who can blame 
Sihanouk [April 3] for playing the op- 
portunistic bad boy? This is only one 
more reason to oppose the politically ex- 
pedient in our foreign policy in favor of 
a course designed to carry through what 
must inevitably entail the unpleasant, the 
full commitment, and the unpopular use 
of statesmanship. 
Perer M. Bet 

Fredonia, N.Y. 


Sir: Time has portrayed so well the im- 
age and the character of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk as to make additional com- 
ments unnecessarily cruel to him. How- 
ever, as a fellow Asian, I cannot help 
believing that it would add to the wisdom 
of the prince to make efforts to live up 
to the heroic meaning of his name (“lion- 
hearted”). 

Surely Prince Sihanouk would do jus- 
tice to the great tradition of his illustrious 
ancestors, the Khmers, if he were to shelve 
his wondrous scheme of contriving an 
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HOW TO GET 
THE MOST 
OUT OF YOUR 
STOPOVERS 


Amsterdam/Berlin/London 





by Peter Griffith 


London, Berlin and Amsterdam are 
cities that make both business and 
pleasure a pleasure. And each now 
has a magnificent hotel with all the 
comforts of Hilton. Cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere, superb local and interna- 
tional cuisine, friendly Hilton service. 






Amsterdam: Venice of the North 


You can arrive by boat at the Amster- 
dam Hilton—it has its own dock on 
the Noorder Amstelkanaal. There's 
ample free parking space if you come 
by car. And it’s only a short ride from 
the railroad station and the airport. It 
faces a quiet residential square, yet 
the bustling commercial and govern- 
mental center of the city is only five 
minutes away. Also nearby is the Rijks 
Museum, with its magnificent collec- 
tion of Dutch masters. 

Explore Amsterdam's fascinating 
canals in a glass-topped launch. Hunt 
bargains in its fabulous shops and 


GO INTERNATIONAL...WIT 


markets. Then back to the hotel for 
delicious Dutch sea food in the New 
Amsterdam Grill, or fine French cui- 
sine and soft music in the Diamond 
Room. Rates start as low as $8.05 a 
day single, $12.20 double. 


Berlin: City of Contrasts 

The Berlin Hilton is ideally placed for 
everything you'll want to do and see in 
this magnificent outpost of the West- 
ern way of life. In the unique Roof- 
Garden Restaurant you'll dine to per- 
fection, dance to your heart's content, 
with the fascinating contrasts of East 
and West Berlin spread out below you. 
From the garden terrace of the Smor- 
gasbord Restaurant, you overlook the 


famous Zoological Gardens. You'll sip 
exotic potions in the Roof Bar, or cos- 
mopolitan martinis in the Golden City 


mo 








Bar, just a few steps away from the 
Tiergarten, two short blocks from the 
fabulous shops, theatres and night 
clubs of the Kurfuerstendamm. Rates 
start at $8.90 a day single, $13.95 
double (April 1—Oct. 31). 


A New View of London 


The London Hilton towers 328 feet 
over fashionable Park Lane. It gives 
you an amazing view of the city, with 
parks and palaces spread out below 
you. You're not far from Bond Street 
and some of the world’s finest shops, 
a few minutes’ cab-ride from Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and the world’s finest 
theatre section. And right in the hotél 
you get superlative cuisine and enter- 
tainment. Dance in the Roof-Top Res- 
taurant, with a 30-mile view. Enjoy 
Polynesian delicacies in Trader Vic's, 
cosmopolitan menus in the Interna- 
tional Restaurant, traditional British 
atmosphere in the London Tavern. 
Rates start at $21 a day single, $30 
double. 

Plan your stopovers now. Write for 
full details and color brochures of all 
these hotels to Peter Griffith, Hilton 
Hotels International, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York 22, N. Y. For reser- 
vations, see your travel agent, or call 
any Hilton Hotel or Hilton Reservation 
Office (see phone book). 

At all Hilton International Hotels, 
charges can be paid for on your Carte 
Blanche Credit Card or Hilton Credit 
Identification Card. 


H ALL THE COMFORTS OF HILTON 


At the World's Fair in New York dine at HILTON CAFE INTERNATIONAL atop the Better Living Center. 





If you were born in 





a “i 5 


1939... 


was in its 105th year, 








These figures show how you can accumulate more dollars than you pay for New England Life insurance. 


Your father blinked. And the Trylon 
and Perisphere of 1939 became the 
Unisphere of 1964. With another blink, 
today’s young man on the move will be 
deep in family and career responsibil- 
ities. Cash-value life insurance, estab- 
lished now when you're 25, will become 
a strong financial asset for you then. 

For several reasons this is an ideal 
time to act. At your age premium pay- 
ments are low, yet with a New England 
Life policy you can end up taking out 
several thousand dollars more than 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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you put in—even if your dividends are 
used to buy additional protection. 

Say you buy a $20,000 policy now 
Then assume you use the dividends to 
build up additional protection auto- 
matically through the years. (For illus- 
tration, we'll apply our current dividend 
scale, although these scales do change 
from time to time.) The cash value of 
your policy at age 65 is $23,965. But 
premium payments total only $13,808. 
So all the dollars you put in and $10,157 
more can be yours at retirement. At the 


FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INS 


RANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. 


same time, the policy's protection 
value has risen from $20,000 to $35,905! 

Here's what to do right now, what- 
ever year you were born. Write for more 
complete information and tell us your 
birthday. We'll reply by mail and 
include our new DIAL-A-YEAR, which 
gives insurance figures plus events 
and personalities from 1920 through 
1939. Write Dept. 3T, 501 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 











shampoo? 


Those women's shampoos give you 
a beauty treatment while they 
clean. But Fitch was made espe- 
cially for men. No fancy beauty 
treatment. Just the total cleaning 
action you want. 


Here’s why a man 
wants total cleaning action: 
a man’s hair dressing attracts 
dust and dirt, retains per- 
spiration, excess scalp oils, 
loose dandruff. 

Fitch is the shampoo that’s 
made especially to clean a 
man’s hair and scalp. It has 
Penetrating Power in every 
drop... 100% effective clean- 
ing action. 

Apply Fitch to dry hair, be- 
fore showering. Then add 
water. You get a rich lather 
that cleans thoroughly. It 
penetrates and lifts away 
built-up accumulations. 
Leaves your hair and scalp 
feeling fresh and alive. Look- 
ing great! 

Pick up a bottle of Fitch. 
Use it regularly for a clean, 
healthy-looking head of hair. 


THE MAN’S 
ia Phd 01 @) 





Separates the men from the girls. 


GROVE LABORATORIES 
Div, of Bristol-Myers Co. 
Ones 
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| Sir: Undoubtedly the Catholic 


international guarantee for Cambodia's 
freedom, and take the rugged road the 
lionhearted should roam. 

BOONCHARN PHORNNARIT 
London 


Sir: Bravo! As a student of foreign af- 
fairs, | applaud your article on Cambo- 
dia’s Prince Sihanouk and Southeast Asia. 
The American public was badly in need 
of your objective appraisal of the Ori- 
ental psyche and America’s attempts to 
cope with it. 

JubITH JOHNSON 
California Western University 
San Diego, Calif. 


Brooding Catholics 


Sir: 1 attended Catholic grammar school, 
high school and college, but your article 
{April 10] was the most lucid description 
of the church’s quandary about birth con- 
trol 1 had seen or heard. 

MicHakeL C, CRIMMINS 
San Francisco 


Church 
will ultimately approve some effective 
chemical or mechanical method of birth 
control and, of course, justify its new 
position with self-righteous aplomb. Many 


| suffer agonies of shame and despair in 


using contraceptives, deeming themselves 
heinous sinners in the eyes of God. 
The sorrow caused by the church's 
stand on birth control is incalculable. 
(Mrs.) Jupby HAGERMAN 
Albany, N.Y. 


Sir: Pshaw! Some of us Catholics with 
“a house-cramming brood” like it that 
way. Honest! 

Pat SomERS CRONIN 
Chicago 


Laugh More, War Less 
Sir: Irving R. Kaufman is a judge with 
sense about humor [April 3]. 

His decision favoring satirical magazine 
Mad over lawsuit-minded Songwriter Ir- 
ving Berlin was a wise one. It showed an 
all-too-rare recognition of the deep need 
in the world for more, not less, critical 
humor. Possibly, just possibly, if people 
can learn to laugh at themselves a little 
bit more. they might want to wage war 
on each other a little bit less. 

MELVIN M. JOHNSON IIT 
Atlanta 


Segregated St. Augustine 


Sir: 1 do hope that someone in St. Au- 
gustine had the imagination to scrawl on 
the jail wall where Mrs. Peabody [April 
10] would be sure to see it: “Yankee, 
Go Home!” 

YVONNE DELL 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Sir: Such spunk—more selfless vision 
than the Wright brothers and more brav- 
ery than Davy Crockett—is seldom found 
these days! Many will be bothered into 
silent admiration or public belittlkement of 
Mrs. Malcolm Peabody, but to me she is 
the embodiment of a modern pioneer 
American, willing to stand with courage 
for her convictions. This grandmother, 
seasoned by education, culture and exper- 
ience, dared to raise her torch of wisdom. 
IRENE H. WEBB 
Redlands, Calif. 


Hard-Boiled Eggheads 
Sir: The Orwellian-Weiner approach in 


“Man and Machine” [April 3] to how 
men shall “relate to machines rather than 


one another” comes off as a determinist 
document 
What begins as an exaltation of hard- 
boiled embryo eggheads graduating from 
today’s business schools, in the emerg- 
ing age of the computer, concludes like a 
poached sell for /984, 
MatTTHew A. LEVINE 
Jamaica, N.Y. 
Sir: If in order for our society to have 
refined oil. dog food and SAGE we must 
“hard-boil” executive-scientists who relate 
to machines more than to men, these gifts 
are dearly purchased. 
If bright young men are crammed with 
a course of study that apparently asks all 
the right scientifically programmed ques- 
tions but ignores the vulgar, mocking 
“Why?,” the school has certainly sold out 
to the sterile “progress-apostles.” 
Puitip H. JACKMAN 
Assistant Professor 
Kearney State College 
Kearney, Neb, 


Atrocity Story 

Sir: May 1! applaud, congratulate, and 
simultaneously breathe a sigh of relief. 
Of all the public media, including news- 
papers and TV as well as_ professional 
journals, your publication was the only 
one to date to carry a competent account 
of the atrocity story of our day: the 
Richardson-Merrell drug MER/29 [April 
3}, which was licensed for human use be- 
cause information that it caused blindness 
in animals was withheld by the company. 

CorNELIUS BEUKENKAMP Jr., M.D. 

New York City 


1,000,000 Holes 


Sir: 1 feel that I should point out that 
our “Corfam” [April 3] poromeric shoe 
material attains its distinctive breathabil- 
ity through about one million pores per 
square inch, not per square foot as stated. 
Granted, that’s splitting hairs over holes, 
but our ability to create porosity by chem- 
ical means in such microscopic propor- 
tions was one of the most important tech- 
nological accomplishments made during 
the research that led to “Corfam.” 
WILLIAM D. Lawson 
Manager 
Poromeric Products Division 
Du Pont 
Wilmington, Del. 


That Warm Feeling 
Sir: In reference to Thiebaud’s philoso- 
phy of noninvolvement in art [April 3}: 
if the artist cannot get involved with his 
art, how does he expect us observers to 
get involved? Frankly, the new realism 
leaves me cold. Give me a nice warm, in- 
volving De Kooning any time. 

(Mrs.) NANcy JAVIER 
Los Angeles 
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If your product 
demands the quality 
of natural rubber... 


why use it? 


Use Natsyn® 

It's comparable to premium grade nat- 
ural rubber in properties, color and price; 
costs less to handle and process. 

We'll illustrate with a case history: 
Randolph Manufacturing Co., maker of 
sneakers and boating shoes. 

They switched from natural rubber to 
NATSYN when they saw the steps NATSYN 
eliminated, from boxcar to sneaker. 

NATSYN arrives in unit containers. Fork- 
ift scoops up container, drops it in ware- 
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house. Palletizing is eliminated. Unload- 
ing speeded up 66%. 

From warehouse, NATSYN goes directly 
to compounding area. 80-lb. bales can 
be put right on mill. Cleaning and guil- 
lotining are eliminated. 

On the mill, NaTsyN quickly forms a 
smooth band, blends readily. Breakdown 
is eliminated, mixing time reduced. 

Furthermore, NATSYN is uniform, does 
not vary from shipment to shipment like 
natural rubber. Randolph finds less test- 
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ing is needed, compounding variations 
are eliminated. 

Net result for Randolph: same high- 
quality product, lower cost. 

lf you use natural rubber do the nat 
ural thing get NATSYN 

And if the plastics, paint, textile, adhe 
sives and coating industries are in your 
marketing picture...we may just have the 
right polymer for your product. Try us. 

Goodyear Chemical Data Center; P-83, 
P.O. Box 9115, Akron, Ohio 44305, 
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Your great-great-grandfather knew a good buy 
when he saw one—his New York Life policy! 


The old, yellowed documents you see here don’t —_ give your New York Life Agent a call. Well-trained, 
look very much like the crisp, white policies New and experienced, he is a full-time representative of 
York Life offers today. Yet their purpose was the one of the nation’s oldest, largest, most efficiently 
same: to guarantee basic family financial security. managed companies. As those of each generation 
Times have changed, but the need for life insur- have found out— the New York Life Agent in your 
ance hasn't—nor has its worth. Never forget that | community is a good man to know! 
the values in your policy actually increase with age. Axe 1 SRR ANRC SKOUD UeURANRE 
If you'd like advice on any life insurance matter, = ANNUITIES- HEALTH INSURANCE + PENSION PLANS 


NEW YORK LIFE surance company | fo eosserses New Yorks N.Y. 1001 


443 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





OME of Time's editorial color 
pages are produced on a sched- 
ule that in office lingo is known 
as “fast color’—for example, last 
week’s two pages of pictures on 
Broadway's new star, Barbra Strei- 
sand, which were taken the night 
after Funny Girl opened and ran in 
the next week's issue. But other col- 
or projects have a more extended 
genesis, as is the case with this week’s 
six pages on the design of new cars 
in Detroit. In fact, there is consider- 
able similarity between the process 
of creating the cars and the job of de- 
veloping the story—in terms of ideas, 
time, talent and effort involved. 

The idea for this color story ac- 
tually has been germinating for sev- 
eral years, during which the curiosity 
of Time staffers has been piqued by 
the closed, locked, guarded doors at 
Detroit's automobile design centers. 
Last fall Senior Editor Cranston 
Jones, who recalls that those closed 
doors have been bothering him off 
and on ever since he saw them at the 
General Motors Technical Center in 
1956, proposed a color story that 
would get behind them. Detroit Bu- 
reau Chief Leon Jaroff tried the idea 
on the automakers and got one after 
another of them to agree. Next step 
was for Associate Editor Peter Bird 
Martin, whose assignment is color 
projects, to work out a specific plan 
for the story. 

Enter the photographer. He is De- 
troit Free Lancer J. Edward Bailey, 
40, who does much of Time’s photo- 
graphic work in the Detroit area. 
Once he had the assignment, Ed 
Bailey read up on automobile styling 
over a period of two months, digging 
into books and pamphlets and learn- 
ing to toss off inside jargon like 
“Di-Noc”™ and “frisket knife.” Before 
he took a picture, he spent five days 
at the four auto manufacturers’ stu- 
dios, testing lighting for color film 
and filters used under artificial light 
mixed with daylight. Then he worked 
for 22 days in the auto design centers 


Gates M. Quer 


with seven cameras carefully selected 
from the 28 he has in his studio. 

At first, the photographer found 
the stylists a bit skittish: “They 
kept covering up next year’s models, 
hiding this bumper or that deck- 
line.” In the end, however, Bailey 
realized that “it was the first time 
anyone with a camera had been in 
so many areas of styling and had 
taken so many pictures. Each time I 
went back, I found I could go a little 
bit farther than the previous time.” 
Now he feels that no new car will 
surprise him until 1967—*anything 
earlier is old hat to me.” 

While the color projects team was 
producing the color pages, Business 
Editor Edward L. Jamieson and 
Writer Everett Martin were putting 
together the cover story, and Painter 
Bernard Safran was at work on his 
portrait of Ford's Lee lacocea. As it 
is with developing a new car in De- 
troit, the long process of producing 
this kind of major story tends to leak 
out, and other publications rush to 
get into the act. But we have full 
confidence in the reader's ability to 
differentiate between a finished de- 
sign and the ones that ran into trou- 
ble in the wind tunnel. 





PHOTOGRAPHER BAILEY 
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Model MV434—THE BIGGEST PICTURE IN TV (400 sq. in.). French Provincial in Fruitwood—$298.50. 


Why deprive your family of the best in TV viewing when it 
now costs so little to own a magnificent Magnavox? 


“Spectacular 400” models (twice as big as the average screen) 
with high fidelity sound will bring a whole new world of program enjoyment to you. 


It is fully automatic, too. Just select your channel. 
Magnavox will make all adjustments electronically 
—fine-tuning, brightness and contrast—to give you 
the sharpest, clearest pictures you have ever seen, 
day and night. It is so reliable that service, as well 
as parts, is guaranteed for a full year on Gold Seal 
models. Priced from $279.50. 





The Suburbanite MV104-a persona! portable 
with full 16” diag. screen at a surprisingly low 
price. Rugged, beautiful and lightweight. 3 IF b 
Stages for truly sharp, stable pictures, dipole 
antenna. Only $99.50. 
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The Manhattan MV120—Slim. compact, and 
the screen is a full 19” diag. The walnut case channel. Magnavox automatic tuning takes 
beauty to any room, adds richness to 
tone. Front controls, lifelike sound, telescop- 
ng antenna. Only $149.90. 


Also, see the portables from the 16-inch, at only 
$99.50, to a wide selection of 19-inch models in a 
variety of colors and wood finishes. Magnificent 
Magnacolor models are at your dealer, too. See 
the Yellow Pages for listing. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


aes. 





The Americana MV144—Merely select your 
over the fine-tuning, brightness and contrast 
adjustments. Variety of colors. 19” diag 


screen. Only $179.90. Remote control optional 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Pleading Beyond Reason? 

Precisely 90 minutes remained before 
the scheduled start of a nationwide rail- 
way strike. For nearly four hours, the 
President of the U.S. had pleaded with 
management and labor for a 20-day 
delay in the showdown on their con- 
flicting demands. In the White House 
Fish Room, newsmen were wearily 
awaiting the outcome. Now, into that 
room sauntered a workman who cas- 
ually set up a TV prompter. On it, in 


threatened strikes. U.S. Presidents—in- 
cluding Eisenhower, Kennedy, and now 
Johnson—have set up boards to study 
the situation. Twice these boards have 
generally upheld management. Three 
times federal courts have upheld the 
boards’ opinion. 

In March 1963, the U.S. Supreme 
Court gave railway management an ap- 
parent go-ahead for putting the new 
work rules into effect. But once again, 
at the request of the Administration, 
management held off. In the meantime, 
the unions were three times enjoined 


He urged that the carriers withdraw 
their work-rule changes for 20 days, 
that the unions hold off their strike for 
the same period. 

For the umpteenth time, manage- 
ment negotiators were willing to agree 
to a request by a U.S. President. But 
the brotherhood leaders, over dinner at 
the Willard Hotel, decided to refuse— 
except under conditions unacceptable 
to anyone but themselves. 

Unique Performance. Returning to 
the White House, they told the Presi- 
dent of their decision. At that point, 
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letters two inches high, was printed the 
news that the strike had been put off 
for at least 15 days. Moments later 
President Johnson, appearing haggard, 
entered the Fish Room and read these 
words: “Both management and the 
brotherhoods have tonight acted in the 
public interest. They responded as 
Americans to the request of their Presi- 
dent, and they have done what is best 
for our country.” 

But it was not all that simple, Nor 
was it the noblest hour of the U.S. 
presidency. 

Time & Again. Behind the threatened 
strike lay almost five years of inflexible 
dispute. The railway carriers have long 
insisted on their right to change the 
“work rules” for employees. Basically, 
this meant that management wanted to 
end the featherbedding practices for 
which the railway brotherhoods are no- 
torious—such as their insistence upon 
“firemen” on diesel engines. 

Time and again, management has 
tried to impose its changes. Time and 
again, the union brotherhoods have 


It was not the noblest hour. 

from striking, Then, last week, workers 
of the Illinois Central went out on a 
wildcat strike—a surprise walkout with- 
out giving the notice that would make 
another injunction possible. Next day 
the carriers, determined not to be 
picked off one by one, announced that 
they would finally put national work- 
rules changes into effect. As expected, 
the unions retaliated by setting a na- 
tional strike deadline. 

Crisis Unto Crisis. This was the situa- 
tion faced by President Johnson. He 
had already ordered Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz to try to negotiate a 
strike postponement. Wirtz made little 
headway. Johnson hereupon summoned 
management and labor negotiators to 
the White House. There, in the Cabinet 
Room, he read a prepared statement: 
“Although this railroad crisis has gone 
on for over four years, it has now been 
brought to a crisis stage with less than 
48 hours available for last-ditch collec- 
tive bargaining. This does not give the 
bargaining process a fair chance. It 
does not give the country a fair break.” 


ANNOUNCING THE SETTLEMENT* 


Johnson entered into a performance al- 
most unique in the annals of the presi- 
dency. Said he: “I want all of you to 
recognize that we are in high focus 
throughout the world in the manner in 
which our free enterprise system works. 
Please give me this opportunity to show 
that our system of free enterprise can 
work.” What Johnson failed to mention 
was that the Federal Government's 
thick thumb on the process of collective 
bargaining can hardly amount to tree 
enterprise by anyone's standards. 

The President treated as valid the 
union claims that there had been no 
real effort toward bargaining about hol- 
idays, expenses, overtime and the like by 
the carriers. “I appreciate your pa- 
tience,” he told the union men. “Give 
me time,” he begged. “Please give me 
time.” Continued he, looking squarely 
at the union leaders; “I’m new on this 
job. I'm coming to you now for the first 


* From left, Locomotive Engineers Leader Roy 
Davidson, Hlinois Central President Wayne 
Johnston, President Johnson, 
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time. | urge you to give me the oppor- 
tunity to give you good-faith bargaining. 
| will personally promise to ride herd 
over the negotiations and see that there 
is good-faith bargaining.” 

Confronted by that sort of plea, the 
brotherhood boys agreed to postpone 
their strike, although they knocked five 
days off the President’s requested 20. 

But the session left a pretty sour 
taste in the mouths of some of the nego- 
tiators, both management and union. 
“He was practically on his knees with 
them,” said one railroad president. “I 
thought the President really demeaned 
himself with his begging and pleading.” 
For the first time in recallable histo- 
ry, the grand chief of a brotherhood 
agreed: “He pleaded beyond reason, for 
a President of the United States.” 

Next afternoon, while carrier and 
brotherhood negotiators were still in the 
White House trying to take best ad- 
vantage of their 15-day ironing-out peri- 
od, the President was in a jubilant mood. 
He took visiting Photographer Edward 
Steichen and Poet Carl Sandburg into 
the Cabinet Room to see some of the 
“toughest people” operating—men, he 
said, who could throw about 7,000,000 
people out of work. 


Life in the Salt Mine 


“HAAALLLOOO DOWN THAR!” 

White House newsmen on the South 
Lawn looked up to the Harry Truman 
balcony. There was the President of 
the U.S., with Lynda Bird, Carl Sand- 
burg and Edward Steichen. 

“Hey! Here’s Carl Sandburg.” called 
the President. “Don't you want to ask 
some questions?” 

The reporters were so flabbergasted 
at the notion of playing a balcony scene 
with the President of the U.S., a be- 
whiskered photographer and a snow- 
thatched poet that the questions that 
followed were only desultory. Never- 
theless, Lyndon insisted on chatting for 
a while. He spotted the Washington 
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Post's Dorothy McArdle. who was one 
of the reporters at the L.BJ. ranch 
when Lyndon went zooming around 
the highways in his Lincoln. The Presi- 
dent called to her: “How about going 
driving with us again?” There was some 
more give-and-take, and at length Lyn- 
don raised both hands and called: 
“Well, back to the salt mine.” 

To the Gate. What a salt mine. In 
the Cabinet Room next day, the Presi- 
dent decided to hold another of his in- 
formal press conferences, the kind that 
rarely delivers any real news but never- 
theless gives the impression of vital 
communication. Later that same day 
he played Pied Piper. 

It was lunchtime, and Johnson and 
Aide Bill Moyers were leaving the Pres- 
ident’s office. Moyers said casually, 
“Lets take a walk.” Lyndon agreed, 
and the two ambled down the path 
toward the southeast gate of the White 
House. Behind the fence were 100 pop- 
eyed out-of-towners—many of them, 
as it turned out, from foreign countries 
—who were in town to see the cherry 
blossoms and other notable sights. Lyn- 
don walked up to the gates and said to 
them: “Would you like to take a walk 
with me before lunch?” With that, he 
ordered the gates opened, and onto the 
lawn poured the excited tourists, “All 
right,” ordered Lyndon. “All you ugly 
men go up there, and all you pretty 
girls stay here with me!” 

On Tour. With a jovial Johnson ush- 
ering them, the whole gang trooped 
around the South Lawn. One visitor 
told the President that he was a student 
from India. Lyndon inquired in the 
manner of a solicitous relative: “Is Mr. 
Nehru getting any better?” To a Ca- 
nadian, the President commented: “I 
enjoyed my visit with your Prime Min- 
ister so much, Matter of fact, I just 
talked on the phone with him last 
week.” To a Filipina girl, he said: 
“We've got our Secretary of State out 
in the Philippines right now.” 


And so on. Johnson seemed as much 
taken with the whole business as the 
tourists were. “I know so many people 
over in Finland, Denmark, the Philip- 
pines and India!” he said with a glow. 
“I feel like I've been on a tour!” One 
of the last tourists to leave sidled up to 
a watching newsman, tugged at his 
sleeve and said: “Excuse me. sir. I just 
came in on the plane from Denmark 
a little while ago and came by the gate.” 
Gesturing to his fellow tourists chatting 
with the President, he asked: “Er . 
does this sort of thing happen very 
often?” 

In a word, yes. 


Aerial Assassination? 

The first reports came from Cuban 
exiles in Miami and New York. They 
were given weight by friendly diplo- 
matic sources in Havana. They added 
up to a grim warning: Cuban pilots in 
MIG-21 jet fighters, capable of speeds 
up to Mach 2.2 and bristling with So- 
viet infrared homing rockets, were plot- 
ting to shoot down President Johnson 
as he flew to Miami for a Democratic 
fund-raising dinner on Feb. 27. If they 
failed in that, the Cubans would try to 
flash in and ram the President's plane 
kamikaze-style. 

After the Florida trip was all over. 
reporters who had got wind of the story 
were told by Pierre Salinger, then White 
House Press Secretary: “Maybe a year 
from now, or two years, or five years 
from now, I can tell you what the situ- 
ation was.” But by last week most of 
the details could be pieced together. 

Weighing the Danger. Fantastic 
though they seemed, the reports of the 
plot were rated so critical in Washing- 
ton that the President called in his top 
security advisers. On hand at the White 
House on the night before Johnson's 
departure were Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, Defense Secretary Robert) Mc- 
Namara, Secret Service Chief Jim Row- 
ley and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 
The question before them: Should the 
President cancel his trip? 

After studying intelligence estimates 
and listening to various suggestions, the 
President left the room. He told his ad- 
visers that they should weigh the dan- 
gers and make the decision. 

At about 10 p.m., after several hours 
of discussion, the group agreed that 
Johnson should go to Miami, but only 
under heavy guard and with unique 
precautions. That night, maintenance 
men at Andrews Air Force Base painted 
out all presidential insignia and numbers 
on planes available to Johnson. Next 
day, when the President arrived, three 
identical, unmarked Boeing 707 jets 
waited, Johnson entered one, and all 
three took off. 

Johnson’s regular pilot, Colonel 
James Swindal, flew the President's 
plane, Next to him in the copilot’s seat 
was General Walter C. Sweeney Jr., 
commander of the U.S. Tactical Air 
Command—aboard to direct the mas- 
sive protective operation. In the air, 
each of the three 707s was picked up 
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F-105s 


by a swarm of highflying jet 
armed with “Gatling” guns able to fire 
6,000 shots a minute, F-100s with rock- 
ets and cannons, F-4Cs with the deadly 
Sidewinder missile, F-104s and Navy 


and cannon, 
F-106s with 


F-4Bs_ with Sidewinders 
and F-10ls, F-102s and 
Falcon air-to-air rockets. 

Scanning the Seaboard. Radar sur- 
veillance planes, which had lumbered 
aloft earlier, stayed up during the presi- 
dential flight to scan the area for 
strange aircraft. Submarines and de- 
stroyers at sea were ordered to keep a 
close watch on their radar screens. Air 
Force and Navy all-weather planes pa- 
trolled every possible air corridor from 
Cuba to Florida and up the East Coast. 
Army antiaircraft installations were at 
the ready. Along the whole Eastern 
seaboard, dozens of fighter pilots sat on 
alert in their cockpits. 

On the ground in Florida, Johnson got 
extra-heavy protection that included a 
helicopter hovering 75 ft. over his lim- 
ousine, with two armed security men 
in the open door. For the return flight, 
the same three 707s awaited at Home- 
stead Air Force Base near Miami, The 
President hurried onto one and all three 
taxied to the runway. With him, as they 
had been on the flight down, were his 
wife and daughters. As the planes went 
they weaved in and out among one an- 
other, making it almost impossible to 
tell which plane was Johnson's. Aloft, 
the 707s picked up the same mighty 
escort, 

Twenty hours after he had left Wash- 
ington, the President and his family ar- 
rived back safely. No unfriendly planes 
had been sighted. 


Yes, My Darling Daughters 


Although only five months in resi- 
dence, the Johnson girls already have 
furnished a few fresh footnotes to White 
House history. 

Luci Baines, 16, insists that she is 
trying to shed what she calls her “Harry 
High School” image, but she recently 
had a group of teen-agers in to dance 
the Frug in the Blue Room—a White 
House first. Lynda Bird, 20, a govern- 
ment major at George Washington Uni- 
versity, often enriches her education 
when she spies a distinguished presiden- 
tial visitor in the waiting room. She sits 
right down and starts popping a barrage 
of coed’s questions about current events. 
Once Lynda spotted Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas and asked, 
“Now what have you been up to?” Re 
plied the grinning Justice: “Dispensing 
justice with an even hand.” 

Unwanted Praise. Far and away the 
girls’ biggest tan is Daddy, who once 
drawled about his darling daughters: 
“IT will never have to worry about either 
girl. Lynda Bird is so smart that she 
will always be able to make a living for 
herself. And Luci Baines is so appealing 
and feminine that there will always be 
some man around wanting to make a 
living for her.” Well meant as it was, 
Lyndon’s appraisal drew criticism from 
both girls. Lynda complained he had 
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implied that she would be an old maid: 
Luci pouted that he had hinted she 
wasn't too bright. 

One reason that both Lyndon and 
Lady Bird are so enormously affection- 
ate toward the girls is that the John- 
sons went through ten years of marriage 
and four miscarriages before Lynda was 
born. Family discipline has always been 
firm, but subtle. Says Lynda: “Mother 
never tells us to be in from a party or a 
date at a certain time. She just leaves 
it to our good judgment. How can you 
break faith with a woman who does 
that?” Neither girl smokes or drinks. 
Both have checking accounts, but Lady 
Bird's bargain-hunting frugality has 
been stamped irrevocably on their shop- 
ping habits. Both have a love for Texas 
land, and Lyndon has been buying acre- 
age for them adjoining his L.B.J. spread. 

Frankly Speaking. Yet the girls are 
in many ways dissimilar. Lynda, tall 
(5 ft. 10 in.), brown-eyed and pleasing- 
ly dimpled, leans to scholastic interests, 
knocked down three As and two Bs as 
a college freshman last year. Beamed 
Lyndon, “That means more to me than 
anything.” She is not even slightly do- 
mestic, shrugs off kitchen skills, saying. 
“I can always learn to do those things.” 
She is fascinated by politics, often dons 
a bathrobe, pads across the hall to 
sprawl on the President's bed and talk 
over the morning headlines. Once de- 
termined to be a history teacher, Lynda 
may skip a career, for she is engaged 
to Lieut. (j.g.) Bernard Rosenbach of 
Comfort, Texas. No wedding date has 
been set, but the President’s daughter 
proudly wears Bernie's ring—a one-half 
carat center diamond flanked by two 
smaller diamonds. 

Luci is small (5 


ft. 34 in.), blue- 


eyed, and currently a brunette. She was 
once blonde, but White House sources 
have spent no little time denying reports 
that she dyed her hair, insisting it dark- 
ened naturally as she grew older. 

sparkling 


Admittedly no scholar, 


Luci, a junior at Washington's National 
Cathedral School, recently leveled with 
reporters: “Basically, I'm interested in 
science,” she said. “I'd like to be a lab- 
oratory technician, but you Know there 
are the haves and the have-nots. I'm 
among the have-nots  scholastically.” 
When someone suggested she might 
need a private tutor, Luci retorted: 
“Oh, I'm not that bad.” She has learned 
to cook (brownies are her specialty), 
plays the piano pretty well and likes 
nothing better than sweeping off with a 
gang of girls in her white Corvair con- 
vertible to gossip over lunch at a Wash- 
ington Hot Shoppe. Of life in the White 
House, Luci says: “Quite frankly, some- 
times the bad points thoroughly out- 
weigh the good, but not usually. I am 
not as politically oriented as my father, 
mother and sister are, but | want to pre- 
sent a good image—but not so sweet 
and goody-goody that it isn’t me.” 


THE CONGRESS 
A Falling-Off Among Friends 


The civil rights bill may survive its 
enemies, but it is getting scant help 
from its Senate friends, 

At one point, as the Senate neared its 
fifth week of civil rights debate, Minne- 
sota Democrat Hubert Humphrey, the 
bill's floor manager, could not even 
raise a quorum. Only 39 Senators were 
present. Of the absentees, 44 were civ- 
il rights supporters, three of them— 
Rhode Island's John Pastore, Missouri's 
Edward Long and Washington’s War- 
ren Magnuson—*‘captains” of Hum- 
phrey’s Democratic team. For the first 
time in nearly two years, the Senate was 
forced to adjourn because it had been 
unable to muster a majority needed 
to do business. 

Siren Song. Where was everyone? 
Well, Washington Democrat “Scoop” 
Jackson was at home dedicating a new 
forest service laboratory. New Mexico 
Democrat Clinton Anderson was in Al- 
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CLEVELAND DEMONSTRATORS IN DITCH 
A fight against “resegregation.” 


buquerque powwowing with state In- 
dian organizations. Utah's Senators, 
Democrat Frank Moss and Republican 
Wallace Bennett, were at the annual 
conference of the Mormon Church in 
Salt Lake City. Nebraska Republican 
Roman Hruska was in Omaha at state 
Republican Founders Day ceremonies. 
“When the siren song of politics calls,” 
said one Senate aide, “they can’t resist.” 

Humphrey was understandably an- 
noyed. He shot off telegrams to the 
truants ordering them back to Wash- 
ington on the double, followed up with 
36 personal phone calls. The next quo- 
rum call, two days later, was met. But 
sull absent were nine of Humphrey's 
Democratic supporters and six pro-civil 
rights Republicans. With that, Hum- 
phrey and Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field summoned offending Democrats 
to a special meeting, urged them to 
mend their ways and handed out a list 
of scheduled quorum calls through mid- 
May. Seven Senators didn’t show up 
for that session either. 

All or Nothing. But absenteeism was 
not the bill’s only problem. Republican 
Minority Leader Everett Dirksen last 
week outlined to G.O.P. Senators a 
clutch of amendments, including one 
to make compliance with the public- 
accommodations section voluntary for 
a year, Several liberal Senators prompt- 
ly indicated that they might vote against 
a diluted bill. Cried Oregon Democrat 
Wayne Morse: “There cannot be any 
justification of any compromise in a 
civil rights bill that gives to the Negroes 
of this country less than complete de- 
liverance under the Constitution of the 
U.S. If that is the type of bill that is 
presented for a final vote in the Senate. 
count the Senator from Oregon out.” 

His ears ringing with the same sharp 
outcries from some liberal Republicans, 
Dirksen at week's end agreed to try to 
modify some of his amendments. The 
fact remained that, to get the support 
needed to pass the bill, the liberal ma- 
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jority will in all likelihood be forced 
to accept many of Dirksen’s proposals. 
If they persist in an all-or-nothing at- 
titude, they may yet turn a running tide 
of victory to ironic defeat. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
“We Are Dedicated” 


The Rev. Bruce W. Klunder, 27, was 
a big, mild, bespectacled man, a sort 
of Clark Kent of the pulpit. But within 
him burned a fierce—and, as it turned 
out, fatal—sense of indignation. 

A white Presbyterian minister, Klun- 
der was born in Oregon, graduated from 
Yale University Divinity School, went 
to Cleveland in 1961 as assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Student Christian 
Union at Western Reserve University. 
He swiftly threw himself into the center 
of the city’s civil rights fight. 

A prime target in that fight is the 
Lakeview school, under construction as 
part of a crash program that was started 
in February after a burst of race riots 
and a series of conciliatory meetings 
between the Cleveland school board and 
civil rights leaders. But because Lake- 
view and two other new elementary 
school sites are all in predominantly 
Negro neighborhoods, the civil rights 
forces insist that they would merely 
“promote resegregation.” 

Storm of Stones. One afternoon last 
week, therefore, about 100 demonstra- 
tors broke from the edge of the muddy 
Lakeview lot, threw themselves at the 
wheels and treads of bulldozers, power 
shovels, trucks and mobile concrete mix- 
ers. A power shovel operator watched 
in disbelief as six people—including a 
woman five months pregnant—leaped 
into a ditch and stretched out prone just 
beneath the shovel’s jaws. Police moved 
in to disperse the demonstrators, but 
many came out of the muck fighting. 
Twenty-one were arrested that day; two 
were hurt, 

The civil rights leaders were by no 
means through, Said the Rey. Klunder, 
who was also vice chairman of the local 
CORE group: “We are dedicated and 
committed to continue, and we will not 
stop short of having the school board 
revise its plans. This can be done by plac- 
ing our bodies between the workers and 
their work.” 

Next day Klunder and about 1,000 
other demonstrators returned to the 
school. Already awaiting them were 
dozens of Cleveland cops in a glowering 
cordon around the site. The inflamed 
mob threw rocks, bricks, bottles and 
chunks of cement at the policemen. 
Charging under a storm of stones, the 
demonstrators repeatedly tried to break 
through the lines. Thirteen persons— 
eight of them cops—were hurt. Twenty- 
siX were arrested. 

Sneak Invasion. Klunder gathered a 
group on a nearby street corner, devised 
a plan for a:sneak invasion of the con- 
struction site through adjacent’ back- 
yards. Moments later the minister, two 
women and a man dashed across the 





























THE REV. BRUCE KLUNDER’S BODY 
A fierce sense of indignation. 


rutted school lot toward a dirt-pushing 
bulldozer. Three of them flung them- 
selves into the path of the steel treads. 
Klunder lay down behind the machine. 
The driver, John White, 33, stopped 
when he saw the three in front, He 
looked around, but did not see Klunder. 
Slowly, he began backing his six-ton 
bulldozer. When he finally stopped, the 
dead body of Bruce Klunder lay in the 
tread-marked mud, 

Instantly, half a dozen men charged 
past police, attacked White and knocked 
out some of his teeth before he was res- 
cued. The mob bombarded the cops 
again for nearly two hours, until police 
finally drove most of the demonstra- 
tors away. Then, as it drew dark, gangs 
returned to the neighborhood, smashed 
car windows, overturned a truck and 
beat the driver, fought police, shattered 
nearby shopwindows and looted the 
stores. City officials cracked down, out- 
lawed all picketing and public demon- 
Strations, and postponed any further 
construction work at the school until a 
committee named by the school board 
and civil rights groups could make yet 
another study of classroom integration 
in Cleveland. 


In the Privacy of the Booth 

All the best people in Kansas City 
were for it. The evening Star urged its 
passage in front-page editorials on five 
different days. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, labor unions and most church 
groups added their agreement. About 
the only organized opposition came 
from the Kansas City Tavern Owners’ 
Association, whose president, Charles 
Genova, predicted: “In the privacy of 
the voting booth, a lot of people will 
vote against this racial bill.” 

Genova was right. At the polls last 
week, a majority of Kansas City’s whites 
voted against a tough new public-accom- 
modations ordinance. It won approval. 
and thus will become law, by the thin 
margin of 45,476 to 43,733 only be- 
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cause some 23,000 Negroes voted for 
it. In the city’s largely Italian Eleventh 


Ward, the ordinance was trounced 
2.455 to 426. In the blue-collar north- 
east wards, the margin of defeat was 
almost as great. The only white neigh- 
borhoods to approve it, and narrowly 
at that, were the wealthier country- 
club sections—whose residents rarely 
deal with Negroes, except as employer- 
to-employee. 

The new ordinance broadens the 
city’s existing public-accommodations 
statute, bans racial discrimination in 
nearly every place that solicits public 
business except beauty shops, barber- 
shops, rooming houses and rental apart- 
ments. Unlike the old ordinance, which 
had no penalties, it provides for fines 
up to $500 and license revocation, 


ELECTIONS 


What Wisconsin Meant 

A month before the Wisconsin presi- 
dential primary, Democratic Governor 
John Reynolds knew he had trouble on 
his hands. That was when Reynolds, 
running as a favorite-son front man for 
President Johnson, heard that Ala- 
bama’s Segregationist Governor George 
Wallace had filed against him. Reynolds 
promptly canceled a junket to Europe, 
flew to Washington for advice from 
Administration leaders, returned home 
to campaign for all he was worth. As 
the voting neared, he predicted that 
Wallace would get no more than 100,- 
000 votes—but even that “would be 
a catastrophe.” 

By that standard, the outcome of last 
week’s Wisconsin Democratic primary 
was worse than catastrophic. Reynolds 
won handily enough, collecting 511,000 
votes. But Wallace made an astonishing 
show with 264,000. In the Republican 
primary an unopposed favorite son, U.S. 
Representative John Byrnes, got 301,- 
000 votes. 

The Crossover. National Democratic 
leaders were quick to blame Wallace's 
showing on Republicans who, they 
claimed, had crossed party lines in 
droves to vote for Wallace in an effort 
to embarrass the Johnson Administra- 
tion. But Wisconsin's Reynolds knew 
better. Said he in a postprimary state- 
ment: “All that Mr. Wallace has dem- 
onstrated is what we've known all along. 
We have a lot of people who are prej- 
udiced.” Politically inept as that remark 
may have been, Reynolds had a point. 
The real issue in the primary was civil 
rights. Wallace had entered the Wiscon- 
sin primary to demonstrate that many 
Northern, as well as Southern, whites 
are unhappy about current civil rights 
trends. And he demonstrated just that 
—dramatically, 

To be sure, Republicans did cross 
over—as they are permitted to do under 
Wisconsin primary laws and as Demo- 
crats do when their own primary offers 
no contest. But there were indications 
that nearly as many Republicans last 
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week jumped party lines to vote for 
Reynolds as for Wallace. For example, 
John Byrnes’ home district is heavily 
Republican, went for him by 63% in 
1962 and is likely to do so again in his 
campaign for re-election to Congress 
this year. But in the presidential prima- 
ry, Byrnes got only 40,000 votes as 
against 45,000 for Reynolds and 22,000 
for Wallace. The clear implication was 
that thousands of Republicans, spotting 
a chance to express themselves on a key 
issue, cast Democratic ballots and split 
more or less evenly on civil rights. 

The Fears. Alabama’s Wallace actu- 
ally ran strongest in Democratic dis- 
tricts heavily populated by lower-middle- 
class, second-generation Poles, Italians 
and Serbs. These voters obviously were 
apprehensive that the Negro drive for 
equality would harm their own econom- 
ic interests. Thus, in southside Mil- 
waukee, and in comparable districts in 
Racine and Kenosha, Wallace won ma- 
jorities. In the newly created Ninth Dis- 
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ALABAMA‘S WALLACE* 
Worse than catastrophic. 


trict, which includes Milwaukee's north- 
shore suburbs, there was a different 
story with the same ending. The Ninth 
is generally Republican, boasts Wiscon- 
sin’s highest per-capita income level. 
But the district is also rimmed by Negro 
neighborhoods. And last week Repub- 
lican Byrnes took only 25% of the 
Ninth’s vote, while Reynolds got 28% 
and Wallace made a killing with 47%. 
That result could only be read as a pro- 
test against the threat of Negro incur- 
sions into a white district. 

The effects of the Wisconsin primary 
were as yet intangible, but would almost 
certainly be considerable. For one thing, 
Democratic segregationists who oppose 
the civil rights bill pending before the 
Senate were vastly encouraged. For an- 
other, Northern Democrats who have 
made civil rights a political selling point 


Sporting Indian headdress given him by the 
consolidated tribes of Wisconsin 


were given pause. The civil rights drive, 
worthy as it is, does have a political 
backlash. Alabama’s Wallace hopes to 
dramatize that fact further in contesting 
the May 5 Indiana primary and the 
May 19 Maryland primary. Said he, in 
triumphantly commenting on his Wis- 
consin performance: “The people in 
both national parties are going to have 
to take a hard look at this. I think they 
know what it means.” 

As North Carolina’s Democratic Sen- 
ator Everett Jordan noted, Wallace 
made his point in Wisconsin despite his 
“bad image.” Northern liberals might 
well shudder to think of what might 
have happened if a man with a “good 
image”—Virginia’s Harry Byrd, for ex- 
ample, or Georgia's Dick Russell—had 
run in Wisconsin instead. 


REPUBLICANS 
He Didn’‘t Say Yes 
But He Didn‘t Say No 


After a rough but remarkably suc- 
cessful legislative session, Pennsylva- 
nia’s Republican Governor William W. 
Scranton, 46, flew to his vacation abode 
at Hobe Sound, Fla. He spent a couple 
of weeks playing tennis, reading books 
(17 in all) and trying to relax. He also 
dropped in on some old friends in the 
neighborhood, but after a few such vis- 
its his rest was almost ruined. Repeat- 
edly, Scranton was given a sly wink, 
told what a cagey fellow he was to pre 
tend that he didn’t really want the 
1964 G.O.P. presidential nomination, 
and assured that his political strategy 
was just right. One acquaintance let it 
be known that he had already under- 
written $25,000 in Scranton-for-Presi- 
dent campaign contributions. 

"You Can't Do That."’ Scranton was 
appalled. For months he had been tell- 
ing people that he did not intend to try 
for the nomination. But still, everybody 
seemed convinced that he was playing 
games. He phoned Harrisburg, told 
Press Secretary Jack Conmy to set up 
a news conference for the following 
week, advised him to pass the word that 
he would have something to say about 
the presidency. 

The phone call threw Scranton’s 
aides into turmoil. He refused to tell 
them what he planned to say, brushed 
aside inquiries from even his closest 


staffers. The day before the press con- 
ference, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
splashed an eight-column headline 


across is front page announcing that 
Scranton had decided to reject a draft 
for the nomination. Even State Attor- 
ney General Walter Alessandroni, his 
top political adviser, did not know what 
Scranton intended to say. Fearing that 
he meant to issue a Shermanesque state- 
ment, Alessandroni admonished: “You 
can’t do that.” 

The day of the press conference, 
some 100 newsmen jammed the ornate 
wood-paneled reception room in Har- 
risburg’s State House. Scranton, look- 
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ing tanned and healthy in the glare of 
television floodlights, read his 600-word 
statement deliberately, but with such 
sincerity that at one point tears welled 
in his eyes. 

Crystal Clear. “I have emphasized 
many times in the past that I was not a 
candidate, did not wish to become one, 
and would do nothing to encourage 
moves to make me one,” he said. De- 
spite this, many persons “evidently be- 
lieve that deep in my heart I do desire 
the nomination and that I am only wait- 
ing until the right moment to make my 
move. This is not true. But it seems to 
be part of our American folklore to be- 





projected the image of a man who was 
not about to connive or deceive in an 
effort to reach the White House. That 
was one plus. By staying out of presi- 
dential primaries and state convention 
battles for delegates, Scranton can 
avoid the political attrition of open war- 
fare. That is another plus. By keeping 
himself open to a genuine draft and by 
preaching Republican unity, he ap- 
peared as a citizen willing to subordi- 
nate his personal desires to the national, 
and the party, interest. That was the 
third, and perhaps the largest, plus. 
Add them all up, and by the time 
the July 13 Republican Convention 


SCRANTON AT HARRISBURG NEWS CONFERENCE 
He just wasn’t playing games. 


lieve that every politician wants to be 
President.” 

Scranton said he had considered an- 
nouncing flatly that he would reject a 
draft, but “I believe no American has 
the right to take that position.” If a 
draft did materialize, he continued, it 
would have to be “one which | person- 
ally would feel came from the hearts of 
the people,” and not one that was “en- 
gineered or arranged.” But he sought 
to make it “crystal clear” that he would 
prefer not to be drafted. Said he: “I 
sincerely do not wish to run.” 

After the press conference, Scranton 
aides were elated, Their man hadn't 
said yes. But he hadn't quite said no, 
either. That was what they had feared 
he would do, and now, in adding up the 
effects of his statement, his backers 
came up with some healthy pluses. 

Three Pluses. So far. the Republican 
presidential race has been pretty dreary 
The active, avowed candidates have 
succeeded mostly in boring the voters. 
From a standpoint of popular appeal, it 
is almost certainly better to be above 
the race than in it. 

In last week's statement, Scranton 
obviously meant what he said. Thus, he 
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rolls around, the G.O.P. may very well 
have no place to go but to Scranton. 
If that happens, it will demonstrate 
that, at least in 1964, the best of all 
possible strategies for a Republican is 
to have no “strategy” at all. 


MORE 


Confused as they may seem else- 
where, Republicans are doing pretty 
well in, of all places, the South. Until 
recent years, Southerners had _ three 
choices: they could be conservative 
Democrats, middle-road Democrats or 
liberal Democrats. Now the G.O.P. is 
giving many voters a respectable oppo- 
sition party to repair to. And Demo- 
crats are reacting to a threat they have 
not faced in a century. A state-by-state 
rundown of the less and less Solid 
South: 

@ ALABAMA. Two years ago, the Repub- 
licans had moribund organizations in 
ten of Alabama's 67 counties. Thanks 
to Gadsden Businessman James Mar- 
tin’s near victory in 1962 over Demo- 
cratic Senator Lister Hill and to the ef- 
forts of Republican State Chairman 
John Grenier, the G.O.P. now has or- 
ganizations in 63 counties, plans to put 





up candidates for all eight congressional 
seats in 1964. Martin stands a good 
chance of winning one of them. 

© ARKANSAS. This is a Goldwater state, 
but “Mr, Republican” is a Rockefeller 
—Winthrop, that is. Since becoming 
national committeeman in 1961, Win- 
throp has helped organize active G.O.P. 
groups in all 75 counties, even clubs for 
Little Rock teen-agers and Hot Springs 
pensioners. Barry's boys distrusted 
Rockefeller, figuring that he was just 
trying to put together an organization 
for Brother Nelson, but he reassured 
them by staking out a middle-of-the- 
road position. “I am not as liberal as 
my brother and not as conservative as 
Mr. Goldwater,” said he. He resigned 
as head of the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, which brought 
90,000 new jobs to the state during his 
eight-year tenure, and two weeks ago 
announced his candidacy for Governor. 
His opponent is almost sure to be Orval 
Faubus, who is after an unprecedented 
sixth term. Faubus is probably unbeat- 
able, but Democratic and Republican 
pros agree that Winthrop could defeat 
almost anyone else. 


@ FLORIDA. “On the national level, we 
have a two-party state,” says State 
Chairman Tom Brown. “On the local 


level, we don't have it yet.” Florida 
voted Republican in the last three presi- 
dential elections, but locally has been 
able to elect officials in only 17 of 67 
counties. The party’s strength is re- 
stricted to the sun cities for retired old 
folk and central Florida’s industrial belt, 
and though the state has two G.O.P. 
Congressmen, six of its ten Democratic 
Congressmen are running without any 
opposition at all. 

@ GEORGIA. In 1952. says G.O.P. Na- 
tional Committeeman Robert Snod- 
grass, Georgia’s Republican organiza- 
tion could fit “in somebody's hatband.” 
Today there are organizations in 130 of 
159 counties. Republicans have e!ected 
two city councilmen in Atlanta, anoth- 
er in Augusta, two state representatives, 
four state senators, and they are con- 
testing several congressional races this 
fall. All this has gotten the Democrats 
out of their hammocks. They recently 
opened their first fulltime state head- 
quarters in Atlanta. “Let's face it,” says 
one Georgia Democrat, “it's the first 
time we ever had to.” 

@ LOUISIANA. With 12,438 registered 
Republicans in the whole state, Repub- 
lican Oilman Charlton Lyons polled 
some 300,000 votes for Governor in 
March. Although he lost, he helped 
push two Republicans into the state leg- 
islature. Heartened, Lyons plans to turn 
management of his Shreveport petro- 
leum business over to associates and to 
spend the next four years pasting to- 
gether organizations in the state’s 64 
parishes. The state’s Republicans are 
mostly Goldwater men, last week gave 
16 out of their 20 convention votes to 
the Senator from Arizona. All this has 
so upset Democratic Governor John 
MckKeithen that he is trying to ham- 
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string the G.O.P, with a law eliminat- 
ing primaries and providing instead for 
two general elections. Everybody would 
run in the first, regardless of party, 
and the top two, presumably Demo- 
crats, would fight it out in the sec- 
ond. Complains Lyons: “That kind of 
thing isn’t constitutional.” 

© mississiPPi. Democratic lawmakers 
were so shocked when Republican Ru- 
bel Phillips drew 38% of the guberna- 
torial vote last November that they 
drew up a legislative package aimed at 
putting the G.O.P. completely out of 
business. It is still pending in the state's 
house of representatives. G.O.P. State 
Chairman Wirt Yerger Jr. protests that 
the effect of the proposed bills “would 
be to establish by law in Mississippi a 
one-party police state such as they now 
have in Communist Russia and Castro's 
Cuba.” But Yerger is going ahead with 
atlempts at grass-roots organization, 
now has seven fulltime workers in his 
headquarters, and G.O.P. units in all of 
the state’s 82 counties. Republicans have 
elected one member to the state house 
of representatives and one county at- 
torney. While that does not seem like 
much, in Mississippi it is real progress. 
® NORTH CAROLINA. The G.O.P. already 
has two Congressmen, Charles Jonas 
and James Broyhill, hopes to elect a 
third in November. Republican candi- 
dates are running in nine of the state's 
eleven congressional districts, and the 
party will put up a record 150 candi- 
dates for the 175-seat general assembly. 
The Democrats, alarmed by the 45% 
vote polled by Republican Robert Gav- 
in in 1960's gubernatorial race and 
stung by a G.O.P. pamphlet showing 
a donkey dozing in a hammock, have 





G.O.P. PAMPHLET FOR SOUTHERNERS 
Some have gotten out of the hammock. 
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begun to stir, and are rejuvenating local 
organizations. 

® SOUTH CAROLINA, Legislatively, South 
Carolina has been as tough as Missis- 
sippi on the G.O.P. The effect of one 
recently passed law is to require the 
Republicans to nominate their candi- 
dates nearly three months before the 
Democrats do, giving the Democrats 
lots of time to bang away at the opposi- 
tion. Still, active Republican organiza- 
tions have sprouted in 42 of the state’s 
46 counties, and by 1966 the party aims 
to oppose every statewide candidate but 
Senator Strom Thurmond. Says G.O.P. 
State Chairman J. Drake Edens Jr. of 
Thurmond: “He's about the only thing 
conservative left in the Democratic Par- 
ty in this state.” 

@ TENNESSEE. The G.O.P. does well na- 
tionally, but locally it has its problems. 
Republicans occupy three of Tennes- 
see's nine seats in Congress, and the 
state has gone Republican in the last 
three presidential elections. But the par- 
ty stands little chance of winning either 
of the Democrat-held Senate seats up 
for grabs this fall—Albert Gore's and 
that of the late Estes Kefauver. The 
death of tough Old Guard Republican 
Congressman Carroll Reece in 1961 has 
left a vacuum in statewide leadership 
that has yet to be filled. 

® TEXAS. G.O.P. organizations are well 
established down to the precinct level 
in places like Harris and Dallas coun- 
ties. Ten Republican field men operate 
out of Austin, each covering a score or 
more of Texas’ 254 counties. This year, 
for the first time in history, Republicans 
will contest every one of the state's 
23 house seats, and the May 2 G.O.P. 
primary may produce an attractive sen- 
atorial candidate in Houston’s George 
Bush, son of Connecticut's former Sen- 
ator Prescott Bush, to run against lib- 
eral Democrat Ralph Yarborough, The 
Democrats are beginning to react. In 
Dallas County, where eight of the nine 
slate representatives are Republicans. 
they are trying to patch up a twelve- 
year-old feud, have hopes of giving five- 
term G.O.P. Congressman Bruce Alger 
a tough fight for re-election. 

* VIRGINIA. Senator Harry Byrd be- 
haves so much like a Republican that 
Virginia's G.O.P. sometimes wonders 
just where it can turn. Nevertheless, the 
G,.O.P. has been winning seats never 
before held by Republicans—and two 
G.O.P. Congressmen elected in 1952 
are now well entrenched. Though the 
Republicans doubled their strength in 
the Virginia general assembly last year, 
they are still outnumbered 126 to 14, 
which indicates the size of the job they 
face. But islands of strength are being 
formed in suburban areas, where young 
families are settling to man new indus- 
tries, and a lot of doorbell ringing is 
being done. 

It will, of course, be a few years be- 
fore Republicans can expect equal foot- 
ing in the South. But they have made a 
Start, and they mean to keep moving. 
Thus the Republican National Commit- 





ORVAL FAUBUS & WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER 
Many have found a new choice. 


tee sponsors a well-attended course in 
political action for Southerners called 
“Mobilization of Republican Enter- 
prises.” It is no coincidence that its name 
forms the acronym MORE. 


ARMED FORCES: 


A Lesson for Sunland 

Moscow protested that “the Ameri- 
can brass has obviously set itself the 
task of creating a tense situation near 
the southern border of the Soviet Un- 
ion.” The Russians indicated that any 
U.S. aircraft straying too close to So- 
viet territory would be shot down, Yet 
all such shouting was fully expected, 
and at week’s end the U.S. and Iran 
pushed right ahead with “Exercise Del- 
awar,”” a training maneuver which as- 
sumes that Iran has asked the U.S. for 
help in stopping an invasion of its bor- 
ders from the north. 

For exercise purposes, Iran was called 
“Freeland” and, rather inappropriately, 
considering the conditions that prevail 
over much of well-refrigerated Russia, 
the invading forces were dubbed “Sun- 
land.” But since Iran shares 1,500 miles 
of its northern border with Russia, the 
name did not fool anyone. Staged in 
cooperation with the mid-east CENTO 
military alliance and planned by U.S. 
General Paul Adams’ Tampa-based 
MEAFSA command (see box), the war 
games were clearly designed to buck up 
a nervous U.S. ally in whom the U.S. 
has invested one-half billion dollars in 
military assistance. Said one U.S. State 
Department planner: “We ought to 
show our muscle. There will be words 
and then it will be forgotten.” 

As part of that show, three dozen 
F-100 fighters sped off their home run- 
ways at Cannon Air Force Base in New 
Mexico on the 5,200-mile flight to Tor- 
rejon, Spain, then the 3,100-mile leg 
to Dezful, Iran, with frequent in-flight 
refueling by Strategic Air Command 


KC-135 tankers. Some 2,500 para- 
troopers of the 10Ist Airborne Divi- 

In Persian, delawar means courageous 
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sion boarded twelve Military Air Trans- 
port Service C-135 jets at Kentucky's 
Fort Campbell, landed at Adana, Tur- 
key, in a miserable rain. There they 
switched to C-130s, their usual jump 
planes. From all over the U.S.. various 
cargo craft headed east with combat 
equipment. 

Once in Iran, all forces of Exercise 
Delawar, including 2.500 U.S.-equipped 
Iranian troops, came under the com- 
mand of Iranian Lieut, General Gho- 
lem Azhari. His first concern was to 
defend Vahdati airfield near Dezful 
against an enemy column theoretically 
bearing toward it. This job was given 
to the U.S. paratroopers. who dropped 
in front of the invaders. At the same 
time, a U.S. amphibious force in the 
Persian Gulf sent a marine rifle com- 
pany storming onto the island of Kharg 
to protect an imaginary oilfield against 
invasion or sabotage, 

After the landings, four days of ma- 


war. While U.S. oflicers were interested 
in seeing how troops of the two nations 
would mesh in such a situation, the 
main point had already been made. It 
could hardly be missed either by the 
Soviet military strategists to the north 
or by Red Chinese forces threatening 
nearby India to the east: the U.S. is 
equipped to put a lot of troops any- 
where, anytime—and fast. 


HEROES 
Threnody & Thunder 


In dank, dark weather, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's body arrived in Manhattan. 
There, in Park Avenue’s 7th Regiment 
Armory, mourners moved past him at 
a rate of some 3,000 an hour. Next 
morning. a cortege placed the plain, 
steel Army casket aboard a train that 
took MacArthur, his widow Jean and 
son Arthur, 26, to Washington, It was 
raining as the procession headed slowly 





sands lined the streets. In the rotunda 
President Johnson, his face working 
with emotion, placed a wreath at the 
casket’s head. A dirge sounded as a 
military honor guard took its post. 

But, already, behind the threnody 
was heard the thunder of controver- 
sy that had accompanied MacArthur 
throughout so much of his lifetime. 
Appearing in print were the reports 
of two decade-old, off-the-record inter- 
views with MacArthur. One, by Scripps- 
Howard Reporter Jim Lucas, was pub- 
lished in the form of a memo sent by 
Lucas to his bosses at the time. The 
other appeared as a reminiscence by 
Hearst's Bob Considine. Both portrayed 
MacArthur as an embittered man who 
had held the Communists “in the palm 
of my hand,” only to be “betrayed” by 
“those fools in Washington” and the 
British government. 

Perfidy. According to Lucas, Mac- 
Arthur said that during the Korean War 


neuvers were scheduled in the mock 
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toward the Capitol, but tens of thou- 


GENERAL ADAMS: TOUGHEST OF THE TOUGH 


HE USS. officer directing Exercise 

Delawar, General Paul DeWitt Ad- 
ams, 57, is reputed to be the roughest, 
most hard-nosed American commander 
since General George S. Patton. Sub- 
ordinates look into his leathery face, 
freeze before his cold stare and stern 
lips, dub him “Old Stoneface.” The 
most combat-experienced commander 
on active duty, Adams expresses his 
military credo succinetly. Says he: 
“The man who creates the most vio- 
lence in a military situation is the one 
who will win.” 

Adams has no time to be anything 
but succinct. Right now he is Com- 
mander in Chiet of Strike Command 
(CINCSTRIKE), the unified command that 
welds Army combat troops and Air 
Force airlift and fighter planes into a 
highly mobile quick-assault force. He 
is Commander in Chief of U.S. forces 
in an area covering one-third of the 
earth's land surface, including some 70 
nations of the Middle East. Africa 
south of the Sahara, and Southern Asia 
(USCINCMEAFSA). In his spare time, he is directing the 
evaluation of a controversial Army air assault division 
with which the Army hopes to prove that it needs a 
large air unit of its own for quick strikes. Air Force 
officers claim that the Army is merely trying to steal 
their troop-carrying and air-support role. 

"An Open Mind." The selection of Adams to referee 
this Army-Air Force dispute testifies to his record of cold 
objectivity and ruthless fairness. Air Force Vice Chief 
of Staff General William F. McKee recently leaned across 
a Pentagon barbershop chair to tell Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara that Adams was the best man in 
either service he could possibly have found to run STRIKE. 
And Air Force Chief of Staff Curtis LeMay calls Adams 
“the most objective officer | have ever run across in the 
Army. He has an open mind.” 

Adams drives himself and his staff to a frazzle. He 





GENERAL ADAMS 


works ten-hour days seven days a week. 
At his headquarters on Tampa’s Mac- 
Dill Air Force Base, associates can re- 
call seeing him in civvies only twice: 
once on a golf course, once in his office 
on a Sunday morning. He worked his 
staff on both Christmas and New Year's. 
One officer was summoned to Adams’ 
office at 4 p.m. on a Sunday, later 
caught a rare Adams smile. “Have a 
nice weekend,” said Adams. “I'll see 
you Monday morning.” 

Genius by Sweat. Even bright junior 
officers who will not concede that Ad- 
ams is innately smarter than they ad- 
mit there is no way to keep up with 
him. Says one: “If genius is 90% sweat, 
then he is a genius.” 

By such sweat, Adams has built 
STRIKE in 24 years into a 225,000-man 
force that can speedily deploy eight 
Army divisions and more than 50 TAC 
air squadrons to any spot in the world. 
During the 1962 Cuban missile show- 
down, Adams alerted some 100,000 
men, readied 1,000 aircraft for takeoff, 
moved some 15,000 armored-division troops to staging 
areas. Nikita Khrushchev got the message. 

Adams developed his toughness the hard way. In 
World War II, he helped direct the Ranger tactics of 
the First Special Service Force in the Aleutian Islands 
and Italy, also served in hot spots from Anzio and 
Ardennes-Alsace to the Rhineland and central Germany. 
In the Korean war, he ended up as Eighth Army Com- 
mander Maxwell Taylor's chief of staff. He directed U.S. 
Army and Marine forces in the landings in Lebanon in 
1958. Last fall he was the key commander in the huge 
“Operation Big Lift” that sent 15,377 men and 445 
tons of combat equipment to Europe in 63 hours. 

The kind of tribute that Paul Adams grudgingly re- 
spects is that expressed by one of his sTrike officers: 
“I don't like the guy, but if war starts, 1 don’t want 
anyone else leading me.” 
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“every messege he sent to Washington 





and every message sent by Washington 
to him was shown to the British by the 
State Department.” Within 48 hours, 
the messages were “relayed by the Brit- 
ish. either through India or through the 
Russian Embassy in London, to the Chi- 
nese Communists.” Thus, said Lucas, 
the Chinese Communists “knew in ad- 
vance every step he proposed to take,” 
and, in fact, entered the Korean con- 
flict only “after being assured by the 
British that MacArthur would be ham- 
strung and could not effectively oppose 
them.” MacArthur had long since made 
similar charges. In 1956, he publicly 
charged that British Spies Guy Burgess 
and Donald Maclean, who had de- 
fected to Moscow five years earlier, 
had been part of the pipeline to the 
Communists. 

Both Lucas and Considine reported 
that MacArthur was disappointed in 
Dwight Eisenhower, whom he described 
as “once a man of integrity.” General 
George Marshall, who was Secretary 
of Defense during the Korean War, was 
“the errand boy of the State Depart- 
ment.” General Matthew Ridgway, who 
took over command of United Nations 
forces after MacArthur's dismissal, was 
a “chameleon,” who “did a complete 
flip-flop in 24 hours” when he discov- 
cred that Washington opposed Mac- 
Arthur's war strategy. General Maxwell 
Taylor was “an ambitious man who 
will never do anything to jeopardize 
his career.” 

By the Lucas account, MacArthur 
had a grudging respect for Harry Tru- 
man. The President had been in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., when the Korean War 
started, recalled MacArthur. Truman 
“reacted instinctively, like the gutter 
fighter he is—and you've got to ad- 
mire him.” But once Truman got back 
to Washington, “Dean Acheson brought 
him back under control.” All in all, 
MacArthur said, Truman was “a man 
of raw courage and guts—the little bas- 
tard honestly believes he is a patriot.” 

Plan for Victory. To both Lucas and 
Considine, MacArthur disclosed a plan 
for winning the Korean War—a plan 
that the “Anglo-Saxonphiles” stubborn- 
ly and successfully opposed. “I could 
have won the war in Korea in a maxi- 
mum of ten days,” he told Considine. 
“with considerably fewer casualties than 
were suffered during the so-called truce 
period, and it would have altered the 
course of history.” The plan called for 
an air strike with “between 30 and 50” 
atomic bombs just north of the Yalu 
River (see map). This would have 
wiped out the enemy's air capability. 
Then, using 500,000 Chinese National- 
ist troops “sweetened by two U.S. Ma- 
rine divisions,” MacArthur would have 
landed on both the east and west sides 
of the Korean peninsula at the North 
Korean border, thus trapping the Chi- 
nese Communist armies that were 
storming to the south. “Now, the Eighth 
Army. spread along the 38th Parallel, 
would have put pressure on the enemy 
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from the south. The joined amphibious 


forces would press down from the 
north. The enemy would have been 
starved out within ten days.” 

To prevent Communist reinforce- 
ments from pouring down over the 


Yalu, MacArthur wanted to lay down 
a five-mile-wide belt of radioactive co- 
balt at the border. Said he: “It could 
have been spread from wagons, carts, 
trucks and planes. It has an active life 
of between 60 and 120 years. For at 
least 60 years there could have been no 
land invasion of Korea from the north. 
The enemy could not have marched 
across that radiated belt.” 

In that, MacArthur was reflecting an 
idea that was publicly discussed as early 
as 1951. Tennessee's Democratic Sen- 
ator Albert Gore, then a Congressman 
and member of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, had read a study of radio- 
logical warfare, issued a statement sug- 
gesting that the U.S. could sow a sani- 
tized zone of radioactive material across 
the Korean neck. Says he today: “It was 
thoroughly panned by scientific editorial 
writers.” In any event, explains Uni- 
versity of California Physicist Luis Al- 
varez, MacArthur was in error, since 
the half-life of radioactive cobalt is 
only 5.25 years, and the material could 
not be distributed from trucks. Says 
Alvarez: “You would have to have air- 
dropped it, like leaflets, from a plane.” 

Finally, wrote Considine, General 
MacArthur was grieved because, in 1952, 
President-Elect: Eisenhower refused to 
accept a MacArthur plan to end the 
entire cold war. Precisely what the plan 
was, MacArthur did not disclose to 
Considine. One version of the plan came 
from South Carolina’s Democratic Con- 
gressman William Jennings Bryan Dorn, 
who said last week that he heard it ex- 
plained by MacArthur in 1956. Mac- 
Arthur, said Dorn, urged Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles to threaten Rus- 
sia with complete rearmament of Ger- 
many and Japan, “possibly including 
nuclear power,” unless Russia agreed to 
live up to its Yalta and Potsdam prom- 
ises to allow political self-determination 
by the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

"Goodbye." Whatever the plan, Mac- 
Arthur tried it on Ike, who seemed to 
like the idea. But, MacArthur told Con- 
sidine, it was dashed by the “cool, cal- 
culating voice of the lawyer’—John 
Foster Dulles. MacArthur pleaded with 
Ike, declared that he had the “greatest 
opportunity for good since the birth of 
Jesus Christ, the power to make the 
greatest impression since the Crucifixion. 
You cannot fail to be remembered in 
history as a messiah. Yours is a mes- 
sianic mission. Believe me! Your name 
will be called blessed.” When Ike, at 
Dulles’ urging, turned him down, Mac 
Arthur said: “Goodbye. God bless you.” 

The Lucas and Considine reports 
aroused predictable responses. The Brit- 
ish denied all accusations of perfidy. 
Truman and Eisenhower refused to com- 
ment. A longtime MacArthur aide, Major 
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General Courtney Whitney, called Lu- 
cas’ piece mostly “fantasy” and “fiction- 
al” nonsense. Lucas replied by calling 
Whitney a “liar.” 

The unseemly squabble continued 
even as the body of General MacArthur 
moved toward its final resting place in 
Norfolk, Va., where his mother was 
born. There, city fathers had restored 
a 114-year-old former courthouse and 
designated it the MacArthur Memorial. 
The walls were inscribed with passages 
from famed MacArthur speeches. Fam- 
ily and friends watched in silence as the 
casket was slowly placed in the cool 
crypt beneath the rotunda. And then 
the tomb was sealed. 


MACARTHUR 


IN CAPITOL ROTUNDA 
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COMMUNISTS 


How to Slice the Cake 

Nikita Khrushchev kept pushing his 
brand of consumer Communism. “We 
did not make a revolution so that we 
should live worse,” he observed on the 
stump in Hungary. “Some people say, 
‘You already have one pair of trousers, 
and they cover everything trousers 
should.” To this I reply that trousers 
cover the sinful body, but that is not 
enough. Perhaps one pair of trousers 
suffices in the tropics. It doesn’t in our 
country: something might freeze.” 

Back home, on the chilly banks of 
the Neva in Leningrad, plenty of bod- 





SUNBATHERS 
One pair of pants is not 


les were uncovered us swarms ol pale, 
fleshy Russians looked for a place in the 
thin spring sun, the very image of a 
people who want the better, freer—and 
more stylish—life Khrushchev prom- 
ises. Sounding downright capitalistic, I7- 
vestia launched a new plan to bring 
about this longed-for prosperity; it sug- 
gested putting a traditional Russian 
drink known as kvas on the world mar- 
ket to compete with Coca-Cola, 

The Culprit Among Us. Scurcely 
stopping for the kvas that refreshes, 
Khrushchev wound up his ten-day visit 
to Hungary by again and again hitting 
his main theme: that the primary aim 


A sweet-sour, amber-colored, mildly al- 
coholic drink, Kvas is usually concocted by 
soaking stale crusts of black bread in water, 
then adding malt, flour and sugar. The pitch- 
men of Pushkin Square saw in it an egalitarian 
elixir; “It has a beneficial effect on the di- 
gestive organs, enhances oxidation in the 
breathing of the life cells, and finally im- 
proves the functions of the cardiovascular 
system.” Said a Coca-Cola spokesman: “We're 
not concerned.” 
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of the Communist revolution is achiev- 
ing a prosperous Communism without 
resorting to nuclear war. Nor would 
he delude himself as to the difficulties 
of meeting that goal. When a Hungarian 
agronomist boasted at having surpassed 
the U.S. in wheat yield, Khrushchev 
put him in his place. “Don't fool your- 
self.” he said. “The United States is 
doing better. The student in socialist 
countries is often afraid to work on the 
farm, afraid of cows and tractors, The 
agricultural institute in Moscow is too 
close to the ballet school.” 

Next day, speaking at the Budapest 
Optical Works. Khrushchev said he had 
been informed that factories in the 


IN LENINGRAD 
enough from a revolution. 


Ukraine had fallen behind in their de- 
liveries of electric motors. Searching 
through his entourage, he spotted tall. 
bald Petr Shelest, first secretary of the 
Ukraine Communist Party. “The cul- 
prit is among us,” Nikita announced 
sarcastically. “Here is Comrade Shelest 
eating Hungarian goulash while his fac- 
tories fail to deliver.” 

No Nose for Corpses. Khrushchev 
displayed the same poet-and-peasant 
touch in dealing with Mao Tse-tung’s 
latest. assault on Moscow's “revision 
ism.” The Chinese, said Nikita, turning 
ever more violent, are “complete idiots” 
in espousing Stalinism. “There is a tra- 
dition to carry a corpse feet first out of 
the house so that it will not return, We 
carried Stalin out this way, and nobody 
will ever bring him back to us.” The 
Chinese may “like the smell of corpses,” 
he continued, but neither Russia nor the 
Western powers had the nose for it. 
“When it is a question of their own 
lives,” he said, “the imperialists take 
things very seriously.” 


Of course the imperialists are still the 
enemy, but Peking, with its “despot- 
ism.” “frantic slanders” and “chauvin- 
ism.” is only giving them aid and com- 
fort. The Chinese leaders, said Khru- 
shchev, are producing a growing cluster 
of Communist splinter parties—which 
threaten to weaken the international 
Communist movement. “The imperial- 
ists must now be rubbing their hands 
with satisfaction. Can the great revo- 
lutionary cause be betrayed in a more 
vile way?” 

Swords or Polemics? Khrushchev's 
Hungarian performance was aimed at 
rallying pro-Soviet support for a show- 
down summit of all Communist parties. 
But so far, only Hungary, Bulgaria, East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia have 
joined up. Beyond the Iron Curtain, 
pro-Soviet parties in France, The Neth- 
erlands, Canada and Peru supported a 
showdown. Italian Communist Leader 
Palmiro Togliatti denounced the Chi- 
nese attacks as “the work of madmen,” 
but at the same time opposed any final 
confirmation of the split. Yugoslavia 
concurred, warning that “the struggle 
can be solved neither by swords nor 
by polemics.” 

Most of the world’s 81 Communist 
parties were obviously waiting to see 
how many Red leaders would show up 
this week in Moscow to cut the cake for 
Nikita Khrushchev’s 70th birthday. Or, 





as a group of future kKvas salesmen 
might say: “Let's put it on the plane to 
Moscow and see who salutes.” 


Who’s Afraid of Franz Kafka? 


When Edward Albee’s Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? opened in Prague 
recently, its title was changed to Who's 
{fraid of Franz Kafka? The switch was 
significant. Not only did it mark Czech 
officialdom’s resurrection of Katka 
trom the Communist limbo of “degen- 
erate individualism,” but it also reflect- 
ed the intellectual ferment behind the 
Iron Curtain that made Katka’s  re- 
demption possible. 

Today in Eastern Europe, the most 
outspoken challenge to Communist or- 
thodoxy comes from Communist intel- 
lectuals who are demanding greater 
cultural and political freedom. Party 
bosses, who have always found it easier 
to deal with nonbelievers than heretics, 
are in a quandary, While recognizing 
the efficacy of “liberalization” as a cul- 
tural safety valve, they also realize that 
in the current Sino-Soviet ideological 
fracas, it is necessary to impose a cer- 
tain amount of discipline in order to 
close ranks behind Moscow. Anxious to 
avoid the stigma of Stalinism, the satel- 
lite governments have for the present 
forsworn arrest and imprisonment in 
favor of less drastic measures, such as 
“educational” discussions of “erroneous 
views.” Items: 
> In Czechoslovakia, the literary jour- 
nal Literarni Noviny published an in- 
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terview with venerable Hungarian Phi- 
losopher Gyérgy Lukacs, 78, who 
complained that “as a result of the 
Stalinist era, we have missed 50 years 
of the development of capitalism,” 
called for the adoption of “everything 
new and everything scientifically pro- 
gressive that’s originated in the West 
since Lenin’s death.” The Czech party 
organ immediately criticized all the ma- 
jor literary magazines for “serious gaps, 
political errors, and ideological confu- 
sion,” scored them for “propagating re- 
visionist tendencies.” 

> In East Germany, the Artists’ Asso- 
ciation Congress broke up in disagree- 
ment over “problems of reshaping life 
in our society.” The dissidents were led 
by Sculptor Fritz Cremer, a longtime 
Communist, who called for greater ar- 
tistic freedom in choosing form and 
content, and aired the heretical notion 
that doubt is a positive clement in ar- 
tistic thinking. Party bosses immediate- 
ly accused Cremer of “negating the uni- 
ty of politics, economics and culture.” 

> In Poland, 34 eminent Polish in- 
tellectuals sent a letter to Prime Minis- 
ter Jozef Cyrankiewicz demanding that 
the government recognize “as necessary 
elements of progress the existence of 
public opinion, the right to criticize, 
freedom of discussion and of honest in- 
formation.” This kind of progress the 
party did not need. In a reply, the 
government-sponsored weekly Kultura 
maintained that in Poland there is no 
place for books or plays “whose ideo- 
logical or moral content is antisocialist.” 
Siding firmly with Socrates’ accusers, 
the magazine pointed out that freedoms 
have been curbed ever since the an- 
cient Greeks—"and so it is with us.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Grey to Black for the Tories 

The bikini couldn't have weighed 
more than a couple of ounces. The girl 
up on the runway showing it off last 
week at a London charity fashion show 
was Debutante Caroline Maudling, 18. 
Her father: Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Reginald Maudling, known to Brit- 
ish newspaper readers just now as the 
man who must announce the new budg- 
et to Parliament this week. When the 
bikini-clad picture splashed across the 
papers, the Daily Mirror headlined it 
as “Caroline Maudling’s Budget Look,” 
while the Daily Express observed that 
“Far from damaging her father’s ca- 
reer, she probably added hundreds to 
the votes he will get next election 
day.” That was just about the only 
hopeful electicn prediction the Tories 
got all week. 

A Maneuver That Failed. The worst 
news came from London. For years, 
London's local government has been 
solidly in Labor hands because of the 
capital’s working-class majority. Last 
July, on the Tories’ initiative, Parlia- 
ment created the Greater London 
Council, to include the growing, sprawl- 
ing suburbs—separately administered 
until now—where the Conservatives are 
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much stronger. By this device, and by 
redrawing voting districts, the Tories 
hoped to capture the administration of 
Greater London, which contains one 
sixth of the British population. Labor 
bitterly condemned the gerrymander. 
As it turned out, the Tory maneuver 
failed. Last week when the voters went 
to the polls in the first Greater Lon- 
don Council election, they handed the 
Labor Party a thumping victory. 

Of the Council’s 100 seats, the Con- 
servatives who had hoped for at least 
a majority, won only 36 to Labor's 64. 
Other local elections throughout the 
country confirmed Labor's current lead 
with the electorate. The outlook for the 
Tories in the forthcoming general elec- 
tions (the Conservatives’ present five- 





CAROLINE MAUDLING IN BUDGET COSTUME 
The other figures were not nearly as good. 


year mandate expires Novy. 5), changed 
from dark grey to deep black. 

A Hope for Fall. Three hours before 
the polls closed in London, Prime Min- 
ister Sir Alec Douglas-Home ended 
months of suspense about the timing of 
the elections. He announced that the 
present Parliament, already the longest 
in peacetime since Queen Victoria, will 
not be dissolved until fall. Labor Party 
Leader Harold Wilson explained the 
delay with deadly brevity: “It is now 
quite clear why Sir Alec did not go to 
the country in June. I think he realized 
he had no chance at all.” 

For a better chance in the fall, Doug- 
las-Home hopes to heal the Tory party's 
rifts, notably about the government's 
recent repeal of “resale price main- 
tenance,” a system of manufacturer- 
pegged retail prices like U.S. “fair 
trade” laws. And he is also counting 
on the additional time to put himself to 
the electorate, 





CYPRUS 


Enmity or Enosis 

Into Athens like an avenging archan- 
gel swooped Archbishop Makarios, the 
President of Cyprus. No sooner had he 
preened the patriarchal pinfeathers and 
snapped his beatific smile into place 
than he disappeared for talks at Greek 
Premier George Papandreou's _ pine- 
shrouded villa near the capital. Papan- 
dreou hoped to calm down Makarios 
and avoid increased conflict with Tur- 
key. After a four-hour meeting, the two 
leaders announced agreement on a 
“basic line of common policy” that in- 
cluded acquiescence to the U.N. peace- 
keeping force on Cyprus. But it also 
promoted “self-determination™ for the 
beleaguered island, suggesting a new 
drive for enosis (union) with Greece 
that could only be opposed by the 
island’s Turkish community. 

Before flying to Athens, Makarios 
had unilaterally abrogated a 1960 trea- 
ty under which Greece and Turkey are 
permitted to Keep army units on Cyprus. 
His target was a 650-man Turkish 
force, whose presence—though hardly 
a major military threat—Makarios finds 
unbearable. Promptly. Turkish Premier 
Ismet Inénii rejected Makarios’ demand 
for the unit's removal, warned that if 
the Turkish force should be attacked, 
Ankara would consider it aggression. 

In retaliation against Makarios’ 
move, Turkey voided a 1930 treaty 
guaranteeing the rights of Greek resi- 
dents in Turkey, ominously notified 480 
Greeks, ranging from dentists to tailors, 
that their occupations were henceforth 
“illegal.” Turkey also expelled 39 
Greeks, among them a priest and a 
chorister of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. In a circuitous display of na- 
tional pride, the Turkish communica- 
tions minister announced plans to re- 
route a 20-mile section of the old “Ori- 
ent Express.” which presently passes 
through Greece on the railroad’s Paris- 
Istanbul line. The new route will pass 
through Communist Bulgaria. the min- 
ister haughtily declared. Off Iskenderun, 
the Turkish navy and air force began 
new “exercises.” 


BELGIUM 
Physician, See Thyself 


After two weeks of a medical strike 
that involved 85% of Belgium’s 12,000 
physicians and dentists, the nation 
showed no serious ill effects. Hundreds 
of doctors remained defiantly self-exiled 
in Luxembourg, France and The Neth- 
erlands, protesting the government's 
fee-fixing medical insurance plan that 
strike leaders condemn as the first step 
toward socialized medicine and an un- 
warranted invasion of the privacy be- 
tween doctor and patient. Despite a 
number of possibly preventable deaths, 
and two doctors held for questioning, 
there was so far no real case against 
the medical profession for “fatal negli- 
gence,” thanks largely to the service de 
garde—a skeleton service set up in ma- 
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STRIKING DOCTORS RELAXING IN LUXEMBOURG 
Are all those medics really needed? 


jor hospitals to handle medical emergen- 
cies. It worked so well that many Bel- 
gians were wondering if the country 
really needed as many doctors as it had. 

Besides, the Hippocratic oath, which 
commands a physician to put his pa- 
tients before himself, was proving to be 
an effective strikebreaker. Many doctors 
were secretly, and a bit shamefacedly, 
still treating their patients. Doctors in 
Brussels began telephoning their pa- 
tients to say they were back on the job 
—but please keep it quiet. The strike- 
breakers were not beyond exercising a 
little lighthearted blackmail: one dental 
surgeon replaced a broken bridge for a 
politician on the condition that he would 
not use his newly recovered power of 
speech to lobby against the strike. In 
Ghent’s Refuge Ste. Marie, a surgeon 
asked for police protection to complete 
a series of four operations. His striking 
colleagues protested that the surgery 
could wait—and threatened to stop him 
if he carried it out. 

Realizing that their united front was 
disintegrating, and faced with spreading 
scarlet fever and other outbreaks among 
Belgian children, the strike leaders agreed 
to negotiate. But after 14 hours of 
wrangling, the talks broke down. The 
strikers tried an ultimatum; they even 
threatened to stop emergency hospital 
service. That was it. The government 
angrily announced that it would start 
drafting physicians. Once in uniform, 
the doctors would work when and 
where they were told to. Said Pre- 
mier Théo Lefévre: “We will take all 
measures necessary to prevent the situa- 
tion from worsening still more.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The Headstrong Princess 

Stuffed tripe, boiled eggs, Edam and 
Gouda cheeses, several kinds of sau- 
sage, salt shakers filled with chocolate 
to sprinkle on the bread and butter— 
it was the usual Sunday breakfast en- 
joyed by a prosperous Dutch middle- 
class family. The quarrel raging over 
the breakfast table was recognizable 
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too. The family did not really approve 
of daughter's fiancé, and now the head- 
strong girl was demanding a big church 
wedding with all the family’s most im- 
portant friends invited. 

But there was a difference: the girl's 
mother was Queen Juliana of The Neth- 
erlands. When the usually vacillating 
monarch finally put her foot down, will- 
ful Princess Irene of The Netherlands 
stormed out of the palace and drove 
off, tires screeching, to begin a week 
that scandalized the country, embar- 
rassed the government and shook the 
royal family. 

Royalist Ambitions. Without a word 
to her family, Irene flew to Paris, where 
she joined her fiancé, Spain's Prince 
Carlos de Borbén y Parma. Her en- 
gagement to him and her conversion to 
Roman Catholicism caused a constitu- 
tional crisis two months ago that was 
only ended by her removal from the 
Dutch line of succession (Time, Feb. 
14). Now, in a country precariously 
balanced between Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics, the crisis flared up again 
when the pair flew from Paris on 





to Rome for an audience with Pope 
Paul VI. The meeting was held in secret 
to avoid straining the good relations 
between the Vatican and The Nether- 
lands. But the story leaked out: so, 
against the Pope's wishes. did a photo- 
graph. While the Dutch government 
and the royal palace were still vigorous- 
ly denying the story, the picture of the 
Pope with the couple arrived by wire- 
photo in Amsterdam newspaper offices 
and was splashed all over the evening 
editions. 

That evening the couple flew back 
to Amsterdam. where Carlos, hoping 
to strengthen his tenuous claim to the 
Spanish throne,” pressed for the wed- 
ding to be held in Holland, with all of 
Europe's royalty invited. Incredibly, he 
even wanted the Roman Catholic mar- 
riage to be held in Amsterdam's 17th 
century Nieuwe Kerk, even though it 
is a Protestant church, where such a 
ceremony is palpably impossible. When 
Juliana refused, Irene abruptly decided 
to stay home from a scheduled state 
visit to Mexico with her mother. And 
in further retaliation, Irene issued a 
public statement that she would support 
her fiancé’s royalist ambitions and Fa- 
langist politics. The Queen appeared in 
tears at the airport, even waited for a 
while, apparently in the hope that her 
errant daughter would change her mind, 
finally took off when Irene did not show 
up. “You can't do such a thing to your 


A split in the Spanish royal family hap 
pened in 1833 when King Ferdinand VII died 
without a son, after changing the law of suc- 
cession so that his daughter Isabella Maria HU 
could follow him. Ferdinand’s younger brother 
Don Carlos refused to recognize Isabella's 
right to the throne and led an unsuccessful 
rebellion; descended from him is a line of 
chronically unsuccessful Carlist: pretenders, in 
cluding Irene’s fiancé and his father Prince 
Xavier de Borbon y Parma. The best present- 
day claim to the Spanish throne belongs to 
Don Juan de Borbon y Battenberg, 50, who 
traces his descent through his father Alfon 
so XIII, last king of Spain, back to Isabella 
Maria herself 





IRENE, POPE PAUL & CARLOS 
Can you do such a thing to your mother? 
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mother,” muttered people in the air- 
port crowd, 

All but Banished. Irene’s decision to 
support her future husband politically 
goes against the Dutch requirement 
that the royal family stay out of politics. 
It also goes against the grain of most 
Dutchmen, who all too readily consider 
the Carlists as somehow linked to the 
Nazis. The Dutch press tore into Carlos, 
who reportedly wants Irene to appeat 
at next month's annual rally of the 
Carlists in Spain; the program calls for 
her to wear the traditional half military, 
half nursing uniform of Margarita, a 
revered Carlist queen, while the Carlist 
pretender is to circle overhead in a 
helicopter to greet the crowd. “Carlos 
didn’t give a damn about Juliana’s in- 
terests,” wrote the Amsterdam Alge- 
meen Handelsblad bluntly, and went on 
to call Irene “a tool in the hands ot 
Carlos’ political movement.” 

In a letter to Parliament, Dutch Pre- 
mier Victor Marijnen all but banished 
Irene. Her words and acts, he said, 
should no longer be considered the re- 
sponsibility of the government, the 
Queen should not attend her wedding, 
she should no longer use official trans- 
port or be guarded by Dutch police, 
and Netherlands ambassadors abroad 
should ignore her. 


ZANZIBAR 
African Cuba? 


All the rage on Zanzibar these days 
is the “packing party.” While one team 
of British civil servants busily crates 
furniture, clothing and household effects, 
another helps polish off the leftover gin 
and lime. Then the two teams switch 
roles, muttering ritual phrases such as 
“Bloody Babu” or “Hanga be hanged.” 
The game has gained popularity for the 
best—or worst—of reasons, By order 
of the young nation’s autocratic, 30- 
man Revolutionary Council, the 108 
British civil servants and families who 
remain on Zanzibar have until April 30 
to clear out; and, thanks to the Commu- 
nist-run Carpenter's Union, household 
servants are forbidden to help their em- 
ployers pack. 

In the three months since its sudden, 
savage coup against the ruling Arab mi- 
nority, once-torpid Zanzibar has become 
an island of fear. Bands of tough gov- 
ernment cops, armed with Russian-sup- 
plied burp guns, prowl the land in 
search of “enemies of the state.” Hun- 
dreds of Arabs have been marched off 
their property by African land-grabbers; 
more than 2,000 prisoners are crammed 
into hastily built detention camps. 

Crying Colonialism. Less obvious but 
more ominous is the growing isolation 
of President Abeid Karume. A moder- 
ate, ineffectual leftist, the former mer- 
chant seaman proved no match for the 
wily, anti-Western machinations of Pe- 
king-leaning Foreign Minister Abdul 
Rahman Mohamed, better known as 
“Babu,” and Moscow-trained Vice Pres- 
ident Kassim Hanga. Solidly supported 
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FOREIGN MINISTER ABDUL RAHMAN 
“Bloody Babu” is more than a cocktail. 


by a cadre of younger Marxists, Babu 
and Hanga now control half of the 
Revolutionary Council, can usually work 
their will and twist any issue simply by 
crying “colonialism.” They were able 
to replace Treasury Secretary Herbert 
Hawker, a Briton, with an East German 
Communist “adviser.” When the re- 
maining Britons leave this month, other 
East Germans, as well as Russian and 
Red Chinese officials, will move into 
their jobs. 

At the same time, the council has been 
laying the foundation for a Communist 
dictatorship. It has decreed the death 
penalty for “counterrevolutionary” ac- 
tivity, enforces its verdicts with prison 
terms up to 107 years (to be followed 
by deportation), and vicious corporal 
punishment. 

Concord Squadron. Though Zanzibar 
is still a member of the British Com- 
monwealth, the council has turned un- 
abashedly to the Communists for eco- 
nomic aid. Babu has lined up a $500,- 
000 cash handout from Red China, with 
promises of Chinese credits to come. In 
exchange for 500 tons of cloves (world 
market price: around $800 a ton), the 
Soviet freighter Faisabad recently de- 
livered 50 trucks to Zanzibar. After 
dark, the Faisabad unloaded a more 
dangerous Soviet cargo: small arms and 
artillery, complete with a band of “tech- 
nicians,” to train Zanzibar’s new Youth 
Army in their use. 

Zanzibar’s slide into the Communist 
camp has been watched with dismay 
but little action from Washington and 
London. Though the British publicly 
pooh-pooh the suggestion that tiny Zan- 
zibar (pop. 315,000) is becoming an 
African Cuba, they alerted mainland 
East African governments to the danger 
of subversion. When the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Kenya, William Attwood, 
chimed in with a similar warning that 
Zanzibar should be “a source of concern 
to Africans,” the Revolutionary Council 
took umbrage. Last week it peremptorily 
demanded the removal of a $3,000,000 
U.S. space-tracking station, one of 16 
strung around the world to communicate 


with orbiting U.S. astronauts. Washing- 
ton fatalistically agreed to dismantle 
the station, then stood by quietly as 
5,000 Zanzibaris—egged on by Russian 
sailors—coursed through the capital car- 
rying signs that read, “Go Home Yank.” 
But at the same time, a U.S. Navy 
task force, known as the “Concord 
Squadron” and headed by the attack 
carrier Bon Homme Richard, steamed 
into the Indian Ocean—merely on a 
good-will mission, the Pentagon point- 
ed out. Still, all that heavy-caliber 
good will might have a sobering effect 
on the region. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
The Thorn Tree 


Under the harsh illogic of apartheid 
South Africa’s 11! million blacks are 
restricted chiefly to unskilled labor, but 
at least some of them have been per- 
mitted to seek out their own humble 
jobs. Last week Prime Minister Hendrik 
Verwoerd’s regime prepared to erase 
even that right. Gaveled through Parlia- 
ment was an amendment to the Bantu 
Laws designed to give the government 
total control over the employment, place 
of residence and movements of every 
African worker. 

Aliens at Home. Under the bill, na- 
tives stand to be converted into virtual 
aliens outside their tribal reservations 
and shuttled between “white areas” like 
a mobile labor pool. An expanded net- 
work of government labor bureaus and 
“aid centers” is to decide where all 
7,000,000 African laborers will work, 
and at what tasks. If an African doesn’t 
take a job offered him, he will be im- 
mediately “endorsed out’—the term un- 
der which the regime banishes unde- 
sirable natives back to their villages 

In practice, many blacks will be kept 
on in their present chores, but for those 
who are fired or wish to change jobs, 
the future will be difficult. For example, 
up to now any native born in a city has 
enjoyed permanent legal residence there 
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APARTHEID FIGHTER SUZMAN 
A black is more than a pair of hands. 
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and could not normally be “endorsed 
out.” The new bill abolishes that right, 
and a man who has spent his life as a 
clerk in a Cape Town chemist’s shop 
could end up swinging a pick in a Trans- 
vaal gold mine. Moreover, African wives 
and children may follow their bread- 
winner only if the government finds it 
expedient, and many native men will be 
forced to live alone. 

Revolution Unlikely. Plucky Helen 
Suzman, sole parliamentary voice of 
South Africa’s small, anti-apartheid Pro- 
gressive Party, accurately called it “slave 
labor.” Said she: “The government imag- 
ines the African as a disembodied pair 
of black hands to work for the whites.” 
Since Mrs. Suzman and many other 
Verwoerd opponents are Jews, Nation- 
alist backbenchers shifted from white 
supremacy to anti-Semitism, shouting: 
“Go to Israel!” One Nationalist M.P. 
was more poetic. He told Mrs. Suzman, 
“You are a finch chirping on a thorn 
tree.” 

The new law was too much even for 
the sizable United Party, which basical- 
ly backs apartheid but differs with the 
government on how it should be car- 
ried out. United Party Leader Sir de Vil- 
liers Graaff warned that the bill would 
alienate middle-class Africans living in 
the cities, who form an important buffer 
against the angry black underground. 
Verwoerd’s Nationalists were unim- 
pressed, Revolution, they figure, is un- 
likely in a country that spends 27% of 
its budget on security. 


THE MALDIVES 


Another Atoll Heard From 

The Maldives sound like something 
that belongs in a salad, Actually, they 
are an autonomous British protectorate 
in the middle of the Indian Ocean, con- 
sisting of some 2,000 palm-shaded coral 
islands and reefs, 215 of them inhab- 
ited, and they are not quite real. Auld 
Lang Syne used to be the national an- 
them,” the Mother Hubbard is the pre- 
scribed dress for women, and the pri- 
mary means of transportation are out- 
riggers and baggalas, which resemble a 
cross between a Chinese junk and a 
Spanish galleon. Crime in the Maldives 
(rhymes with bald wives) is virtually 
unknown, and once a year most of the 
islands’ 90,000 Moslems try to perform 
an act of national service, such as white- 
washing a government building. But last 
week the idyllic little islands were re- 
verberating to the cry of nationalism in 
its Most preposterous form. 

The trouble goes back to 1959, when 
the British finished a jet airstrip on the 
southern island of Gan to link their 
Middle Eastern bases with Singapore and 
Australia. In the process, they acciden- 
tally subsidized an uprising; most of 
Gan’s labor force came from Addu 
Atoll, which had rebelled against the 


* The song was equipped with Maldivian lyr- 
ics by the Maldives’ late President, Amin Didi, 
who evidently took a fancy to the tune during 
his travels through the British Empire. 
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islands’ central government at Male, 300 
miles to the north. To protest taxation 
and “other repressive measures,” the 
rebels had even formed an independent 
“Republic” on their little atoll. 

Last fall the British finally agreed to 
help the central government put down 
the rebellion—but they also helped the 
rebel leader, one Abdullah Afif, get 
away to safety in the Seychelle Islands, 
1,200 miles to the southwest. That in- 
furiated Maldivian Prime Minister 
Ibrahim Nasir, who simultaneously 
functions as Foreign, Finance, Educa- 
tion and Public Safety Minister. In re- 
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venge, Maldivian saboteurs began to 
tear up a British mail and supply air- 
strip near Male. When the British (who 
hand out $50,000 a year to the Maldives) 
protested, Nasir decided he would act 
just like a great big emerging nation, 
demanded complete independence and 
the return of his old enemy Afif before 
he would even discuss the situation. 
With their Gan base jeopardized, the 
British were proceeding carefully. But 
Afif would scarcely surrender of his own 
accord; in the past, it was not unknown 
for a ruler of the Maldives to take care 
of a wrongdoer by cutting off his hands. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Death in the Delta, 


Intrigue in the Cafés 

It was a grim tale of Viet Cong 
tactics. By night, clad in black, 200 
Communist guerrillas stealthily forded 
the moat surrounding the sleeping out- 
post of the government Self-Defense 
Corps, snipped the barbed wire and 
charged. Inside, Red agents, who had 
infiltrated the garrison disguised as re- 
cruits, machine-gunned loyal troops in 
their bunks, set off secretly placed 
charges that toppled the fort’s three 
watchtowers. By dawn, 28 government 
men lay dead, 36 wounded, and the 
Viet Cong had made off with virtually 
every weapon on the base. Looking 





about the ruins, a Vietnamese survivor 
gestured at pools of coagulating blood, 
said smilingly to an American visitor: 
“Very bad, yes?” 

Yes. And what made the surprise 
assault worse was its location: barely 
a half-hour’s drive from Saigon, in an 
area filled with government troops. It 
was the closest attack yet to the South 
Vietnamese capital. 

Abolish the Holidays. Heating up the 
war anew, the Viet Cong opened a bar- 
rage of almost daily attacks, concen- 
trating on the rice-rich Mekong Delta 
south of Saigon. Boldly, an 800-man 
guerrilla force ambushed an infantry 
battalion near Mocay, shot down a T-28 
fighter plane that swooped to the rescue 
—killing its American pilot—and si- 
multaneously lobbed .8l-mm. Red 
Chinese-made mortars into Mocay it- 
self. But the government got in its own 
licks, several times counterattacked 
with refreshing aggressiveness. On a 
forested ridge near the Laotian border, 
troops overran a Viet Cong staging 
camp for infiltrators coming down the 
Ho Chi Minh trail from Laos, claimed 
75 enemy dead. 

Such reminders that South Viet Nam 
is engaged in a struggle for survival 
might be expected to galvanize support 
behind the country’s new ruler, General 
Nguyen Khanh, who seems sincere and 
energetic in his efforts to press the anti- 
Communist’ war. But Saigon’s _ poli- 
ticians are once again engaged in their 
petty intrigues, which prompted the late 
President Ngo Dinh Diem to keep 
them under firm control. Sipping coffee 
at sidewalk cafés, Saigon’s intelligentsia 
carp about Khanh’s attempts to rally the 
capital into the backlands war it has so 
long regarded as something apart. The 
Premier has ordered all male university 
graduates to report to military school, 
plans to assign able-bodied male civil- 
ians in Saigon to part-time guard duty: 
even more shocking, he has abolished 
four of the government bureaucracy’s 
twelve annual holidays. 

Official Optimism. Of late. Khanh has 
had to remind his civilian collaborators 
that they are essentially window dress- 
ing in a military regime. Last week 
Interior Minister Ha Thue Ky, whom 
Diem found it expedient to jail for 
four years, indignantly resigned be- 
cause he could not load the provincial 
payrolls with stalwarts of his Dai Viet 
Party (membership: 2,000). Khanh 
has filled such posts with battle-hard- 
ened army officers. The malcontents 
spread rumors of possible coups and 
sneer that Khanh is “becoming a dic- 
tator like Diem.” 

U.S. spokesmen remain resolutely 
optimistic—at least officially—that no 
new coup is in sight. The optimism is 
based on the fact that despite sporadic 
rumblings in the barracks, Khanh up 
to now has enjoyed the support of the 
bulk of the military. Perhaps the best 
thing that Khanh could do to preserve 
his position would be to become, if 
not precisely a strongman like Diem, 
at least like him in determination. 
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General Motors cars are proved all around 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





BRAZIL 
Toward Profound Change 


The army is the people in uniform. 
—General Benjamin Constant 
(1838-91), Co-Founder of 
the Republic of Brazil 

In Latin America’s biggest nation last 
week, the people in uniform performed 
a political revolution to match the mili- 
tary uprising that toppled Leftist Presi- 
dent Joao (“Jango”) Goulart. It was a 
revolt against Communism and confu- 
sion, against demagoguery, corruption, 
ruinous economic drift and national 
hopelessness. In a grim and solemn 
mood, the military announced that it 
was assuming unprecedented powers 
and taking over much of the respon- 
sibility of government for the remainder 
of Goulart’s term. 

Barely two days after Goulart fled to 
exile in Uruguay, an army colonel strode 
into the Congress in Brasilia with a mes- 
sage from the war ministry in Rio. His 
superiors, he informed congressional 
leaders, demanded a_ thoroughgoing 
purge, suspending the political rights 
and immunities of Congressmen sus- 
pected of being Communists, leftists or 
subversives, When Congress balked, the 
three military chiefs of staff simply de- 
creed it, In an “Institutional Act,” they 
set the hard ground rules under which 
the country will be administered until 
free elections are held in 1965 and a 
popularly elected President is inaugu- 
rated. Effective until Jan. 31, 1966, the 
decree: 
> Empowers the government to cancel 
anyone's political rights for ten years, 
dismiss Congressmen, state deputies, 
city councilmen; fire any federal, state 
or municipal employee found guilty of 
acts against democracy, national securi- 
ty, and “the probity of public adminis- 
tration.” In other words, out with the 
Communists and crooks, 
> Enables the President to 
state of siege without 
Congress. 
> Gives the President sole power to 
present budget bills, and specifically for- 
bids the inflation-minded Congress from 
voling more money than the President 
requests, 
> Forces Congress to vote within 30 
days on any constitutional amendment 
submitted by the President, and reduces 
the margin for congressional approval 
from two-thirds to an absolute majority. 
> Imposes another 30-day limit for 
congressional action on other presiden- 
tial bills; if no action is taken with- 
in 30 days, the bills will be considered 
approved. 

The military then ordered Congress 
to elect a new President within two days 
to replace Acting President Paschoal 
Ranieri Mazzilli. Congress quickly com- 
plied. By an overwhelming majority, a 
joint session of the Senate and the 
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Chamber of Deputies elected General 
Humberto Castello Branco, 63, an offi- 
cer as highly respected for his intellec- 
tual ability as his soldiering, to become 
the new President. For two months the 
country’s three military chiefs of staff 
will share the same powers as the Pres- 
ident under the Institutional Act; after 
that President Castello Branco holds 
power alone. 

Not This Time. The act was an as- 
tonishing document for Brazil, that gen- 
tle, patient giant of music, coffee and 
sunny beaches. It was doubly so in view 
of the Brazilian army's historic respect 
for constitutional civilian authority. 
Brazil's military has intervened before 
in times of crisis to save the country 
from its politicians: in the last 150 
years the military has toppled one Bra- 
zilian emperor, one dictator, one acting 
President and two full Presidents, But 
never for the sake of power. 

Always in the past, the soldiers 
stepped aside when the crisis had 
passed, and marched back to their bar- 
racks. Not this time—not after watch- 
ing Brazil slide steadily down the abyss 
with Goulart and his far-leftist cronies. 
Says one high army officer: “If the pol- 
iticians think we risked our lives for ev- 
erything to go on just as before, they 
are making a capital mistake.” 

That the military was determined to 
work a profound change was clear al- 
most from the start. Acting President 
Mazzilli discovered as much when he 
lightly greeted General Artur da Costa 
e Silva, 61, the army’s senior ranking 
officer, as “my dear minister.” Replied 
the general crisply: “I would be hon- 
ored to be your minister, Mr, President, 
but it so happens that I am not. I am 
the commander in chief of the armed 
forces which won a revolution.” 

Costa e Silva had the same message 
for Carlos Lacerda, the able but terri- 
ble-tempered governor of Guanabara 
state (mainly the city of Rio), who has 
high ambitions for the presidency in 
1965. At one point last week, Lacerda 
began shouting at the general. Costa 
e Silva told him to lower his voice. 
“This is a civilized meeting,” reminded 
the general. “Let’s keep it that way.” 
“I hereby resign as governor,” stormed 
Lacerda. “Tell that to the state assem- 
bly,” suggested the general, Lacerda 
stalked from the meeting, but a few 
days later issued a statement: “General 
Costa e Silva is a highly qualified man, 
just the kind that Brazil needs during 
such a difficult moment.” Lacerda then 
announced that he was off to Europe or 
the U.S. for a two-month vacation. 

Out They Go. Like a string of sand 
castles, the old political machines of the 
late Dictator Getulio Vargas and his 
heir, Jango Goulart, came tumbling 
down in ruins. No sooner was the Insti- 
tutional Act proclaimed than the mili- 
tary summarily dismissed 40 Congress- 








men, stripped them of all political rights 
for ten years; 60 other highly placed 
Brazilians also found their political 
rights suspended, among them Goulart, 
Quadros, Marxist Peasant League Or- 
ganizer Francisco Juliao, and Leonel 
Brizola, Goulart’s rabble-rousing broth- 
er-in-law, who fled to Uruguay. 

Across Brazil, leftist governors, may- 
ors and scores of lesser officials were 
sacked from office. A group of nine 
visiting Chinese Communists — were 
marched off to jail as subversive agents: 
police confiscated their $100,000 bank- 
roll. In some places the roundup degen- 
erated into ugly brutality. In Pernam- 
buco, police arrested the 70-year-old 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT CASTELLO BRANCO 
Down came the sand castles. 


leader of the state Communist Par- 
ty, clouted him on the head with a rifle 
butt, stripped him down to his blue 
shorts, paraded him around Recife with 
a red tie around his neck, then hustled 
him off to jail. He died soon after—of a 
“heart attack.” 

At one point last week, some 10,000 
political prisoners had been rounded up 
—4,000 in Rio alone. In Guanabara 
Bay, a white luxury liner and grey navy 
transport were pressed into service as 
temporary jails. As the purges spread, 
the military clamped tight censorship 
on all news. Long-distance phone calls 
were monitored, government troops 
moved into wire service offices, edited 
stories and poked through files. 

The excesses began to worry some 
Brazilians. But the vast majority seemed 
squarely behind the people in uniform. 
Suddenly everyone was scrambling to 
climb aboard the bandwagon. Union 
alter union once dominated by the 
Communist-run General Labor Com- 
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newspaper ads 
the glorious 
radical divi 


mand began buying 
cheering the “victory of 
forces.” One of the most 
sions of Goulart’s own Labor Party 
vowed to throw out “all extremist cle- 
ments.” By u 75 to 0 vote. the Minas 
Gerais state legislature kicked out three 
extremist. congressmen: in’ Natal, the 
city council voted 25 to 0 to impeach 
their leftist mayor despite army sugges 
tions that three or four dissenting votes 
would make it look better 

The rest of the hemisphere looked on 
the evenis in Brazil with mixed emo- 
tions. Venezuela. though unoflicially 
pleased over Goulart’s fall and the pros- 
pect of a Brazilian break in 
with Castro. was in a quandary. How 
could it square recognition of Brazil 
with tts traditional policy of nonrecogni- 
tion of governments that came to pow- 
er through a military coup? In Chile 
and Peru, some papers fretted over the 
possibility of a repressive military dic- 
tatorship. Washington, which was the 
first to greet the new regime with “warm 
wishes,” hoped the arrests would not 
go too far. “Brazil needed cleaning up.” 
said one high official, “but not a witch 
hunt.” 

Soldier at the Top. Perhaps the best 
guarantee against that Castello 
Branco, the man chosen as President 
Brazilian Social Historian Gilberto 
Freyre once described him as “a soldier 
from head to toe. a military man with- 
out Prussian arrogance, and one of the 
greatest: Brazilian intellectuals not just 
in the armed forces but in the entire 
nation.” An up-trom-the-ranks  infan 
tryman who led Brazilian troops in Ttaly 
in World War Il, Castello Branco ts a 
lover of good music, reads avidly in 
four languages, has lived in both France 
and the U.S.. and is reported to have a 
deep social conscience about the prob- 
lems that dog Brazil. Much of his ca 
reer was spent in the poverty-stricken, 
drought-devastated northeast. He 
not one of the first plotters of the revolt, 
and thought long and hard before lend- 
ing his weight to it. “We have toppled 
a government of the extreme left,” Cas- 
tello Branco said after his election. “We 
will not form a government of the ex 
treme right.” 

The job ahead is stiggering. [It is, us 
one Brazilian calls it, a “mandate for 
insomnia.” Brazil's economy is an in- 
flationary wreck, its politics a shambles. 
Reform will demand sacrifice. It will be 
up to Castello Branco and his govern 
ment to justify the high price that Bra- 
zilians may have to pay. 
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CHILE 
The Crucial Choice 


Before World War II], an American 
setting off on a trip to Chile could 
count on a three-week voyage by boat 
down South America’s west coast, To- 
day, Panagra’s jets make it from New 
York to the Santiago capital in 14 
hours, but few Americans visit Chile. 
Yet in this faraway land of nitrates, 
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DURAN 
Split in the center. 


FREI 


copper and wine, the most important 
election in Latin America this year will 
take place on Sept. 4. There is a real 
possibility that Chile, long democratic, 
will become the first nation in the hemi- 
sphere to choose an avowed Marxist as 
its freely elected President 

He is Salvador Allende, 53. the 
shrewd and persuasive leader of the 
far-left Popular Action Front (FRAP). 
In 1958S Allende within 29,000 
votes of beating Alessandri. 
Chile’s dour and conservative incum 
bent President. who cannot succeed 
himself. The anti-Communist opposition 
is stronger this time. But so is Allende. 
In the past six years, Chile has made 
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little progress. The U.S.-owned mines 
in Chile produce 11° of the world’s 
copper, but catastrophic 1960) ecarth- 


quakes and rocketing inflation have cat- 
en up much of the mineral wealth 
Since 1958 the price of a loat of bread 
has risen from in the past 
twelve months alone, the cost of living 
has climbed 50%. In Santiago last 
week, 12.000 students staged a violent, 
window-shattering riot, and 150,000 an 
gry workers walked out on a strike 
against the government's proposed 35° 
wage increase. Labor said it’ needed 
70% just to keep up with prices. 

Friend of Fidel. Such is the discon 
tent that feeds Allende’s candidacy. A 
physician who turned to politics, Al 
lende prescribes massive reform fot 
Chile’s ills: 1) a strict, centrally planned 
economy: 2) “authentic” land reform, 
meaning the expropriation of all large 
farms; and 3) nationalization of the 
U.S. copper companies. He terms Cas 
tro a “political genius,” has Fidel’s pic 
ture on his office wall and a framed 
blowup of the Declaration of Havana 
hanging in the hall outside. He open 
ly calls himself a Marxist. “But Tam 
not a Communist.” he says. “and that 
is very important for the U.S. to re- 
member.” Nevertheless, Allende has the 
wholehearted blessings of Chile’s 30,000 
card-carrying Communists, 

Last month in a provincial by-elec- 
tion, Allende’s forces administered a 
crushing defeat to the right-of-cen- 
ter, three-party Democratic front that 
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ALLENDE 
Strength in the left. 


brought President Alessandri to power 
in 1958. As a result, the front split wide 
open and its candidate, Julio Duran, 46. 
leader of the middle-road Radical Party, 
resigned from the race in tears. To keep 
his own party from dissolving, Duran 
has now decided to re-enter the cam- 
paign on the Radical ticket alone. But 
the best he can hope for is enough votes 
to wield a balance of power in a close 
election. 

Fight for Democracy. The man with 
the best chance of stopping Allende is 
Eduardo Frei, 53, the able and eloquent 
leader of Chile's fast-growing Christian 
Democratic Party. Chileans are normal- 
ly reserved about their politicians. But 
the tall, gaunt, obviously dedicated Fret 
has a charisma that sends his audience 
into wild cheers: when he moves about, 
crowds surround his car, chanting his 
name, reaching in the window to shake 
his hand. His party is only eight years 
old, and yet it emerged from last year's 
municipal elections with 23 of the 
total vote to become Chile's largest sin- 
gle political force 

“Chile Needs a Chance” is Lawyer 
Frei’s slogan. But he makes it clear that 
he wants bold reform within the law. 
“This is a fight tor democracy and a 
vital one.” he says. “It must be won.” 
Frei would continue Chile's pro-Western 
foreign policy while maintaining diplo- 
matic ties with Cuba. He advocates a 
sensible. productive land reform. argues 
for easier credit for businessmen and 
farmers, the creation of at least 50,000 
new jobs, and more diversified industry 
to expand the country’s limited econo- 
my. As for the big U.S. copper com- 
panies, he wants a bigger share of the 
business, but opposes nationalization 

If the election were held today, Frei 
would be the odds-on favorite. What 
worries him is Chile’s uncontrolled infla- 
tion that plays into the hands of the ex- 
tremists. The U.S, makes no secret that 
it favors Frei and would find Allende 
hard to live with. Allende complains bit- 
terly that the copper companies bank- 
roll his opposition, that CIA agents 
photograph everyone who visits his 
campaign headquarters. U.S. diplomats 
pointedly avoid contact with him. The 
fiercely independent Chileans somehow 
remain unconvinced that Allende would 
take the country down the Cuban path. 
But in the U.S. view, Allende at best 
poses a grave risk to Chilean democra- 
cy. At worst, he could turn into another 
instrument of Communist subversion, 
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Some people look at driftwood and see desk 
lamps. Hart Schaffner & Marx looks at drift- 
wood and sees colors. Blended by Nature, and 
perfect for this summer's suits. 

These suits cut a trim figure. With straight, 
unaffected lines. Natural shoulders. No exag- 
geration. Trousers that hang straight away. 
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The total effect is slenderizing. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx tailoring keeps it 
that way. 

Take underpressing, for example. Pressing 
after pressing inside the coat. Shapes and 
moulds it during the tailoring. Not after. 
When a seam is joined, it’s pressed. When a 
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shoulder Racquet Club suits from about $80 to $175 


pocket is set in, it’s pressed. When a sleeve is 
fitted, it’s pressed. 

The look you buy is the look you keep. 

If you prefer soft-shoulder clothes, get a 
Racquet Club suit by Hart Schaffner 
& Marx in this season’s Driftwood 
colors. You'll find it’s a natural, 
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The feet were the hardest part, First 
there was a gold ring to fit onto each big 
toe, and then two tinkling anklets to 
snap into place. Finally the soles of her 
feet were painted red. But it was not 
just for kicks. Heiress Barbara Hutton, 
51, a Protestant, was marrying Laotian 
Painter-Chemist Prince Raymond Doan 
Vinh Na Champassak, 48, a Buddhist. 
and they were doing it his way, Babs 
had never tried a Buddhist ceremony, 
and so this time around it was a sari 
affair at her $1,500,000 estate near 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. There were sev- 
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PRINCESS & PRINCE NA CHAMPASSAK 
Rings on her toes. 


en tiers to the wedding cake, not in 
honor of her seven husbands but in 
honor of the groom’s rank in Laos, and 
when the violin-serenaded reception 
was over, she was Princess Barbara 
Hutton Mdivani Haugwitz-Reventlow 
Grant Troubetzkoy Rubirosa Von 
Cramm Na Champassak. 

Boob tube, idiot box, or whatever 
else people call it, television is responsi- 
ble for the bacon David Brinkley, 43, 
brings home, and the ham-on-wry com- 
mentator felt moved to pay homage to 
its glories. But what to say? “Televi- 
sion,” he finally advised some University 
of North Carolina students, “is the only 
thing in the world that is punctual.” 
People, planes and trains are late, he 
continued thoughtfully, but TV is on 
time. “It may be lousy, but it’s on time.” 

Ach du lieber! And the archivist in 
East Berlin hurried off to tell his bosses, 
He had just unearthed a copy of Mar- 
lene Dietrich's long-missing birth cer- 
tificate. Unable to keep the secret, the 
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East Germans passed it on to West Ber- 
lin authorities. They tattled, too, and 
soon the word was out that Marvelous 
Marlene, whose age has been pegged as 
low as 54, was really 62 years old last 
Dec. 27. Marlene’s reaction to it all? 
There won't be any, if her pals have 
their way. Said Old Friend Major Don- 
ald Neville-Willing in England, where 
she’s on a business trip: “I don’t think 
she knows about the story. She doesn't 
read the papers here and doesn’t watch 
television. I don’t think her old friends, 
good friends, will mention it to her. It 
probably is true, but so what. She looks 
40, and that’s that.” Quite! 

For ten days the prisoners of Rome’s 
Regina Coeli prison anxiously studied 
their catechisms, Then at 8 one morn- 
ing last week, Pope Paul VI, 66, ar- 
rived to celebrate Mass, the first mod- 
ern Pope ever to do so in a jail (Pope 
John XXIII visited the same prison in 
1958, but did not say Mass). Four pris- 
oners assisted Paul at the ceremony, 
and more than 600 inmates received 
Communion. Afterward, with the men 
pressing freely around him, the Pontiff 
was moved to tears, as he told them: 
“| have come to kindle in each of you a 
flame that may have gone out.” When 
he left after 2! hours, he took with 
him a kneeling stand made for him at 
the prison—and an album containing 
brief declarations of faith from almost 
all the 1,110 inmates. 


In 1946 when the Roosevelt dime 
came out, the U.S. mint was flooded 
with queries about the initials J.S. at 
the base of Franklin Roosevelt's neck. 
Quite a few outraged folks thought the 
letters stood for Joseph Stalin, and that 
it was all a Communist plot, until De- 
signer John Sinnock patiently explained 
that the initials were his. Now there 
is a flurry over the new Kennedy hallf- 
dollar, and it’s the Reds again. Com- 
plaints are coming into the Denver mint 
that there is a hammer and sickle on the 
coin. Wearily, the mint’s Chief Sculptor 
and Engraver Gilroy Roberts, 59, ex- 
plains: “It's my monogram, a G. and 
an R. in script, combined, It might look 
like two sickles maybe. But it looks 
nothing like a hammer and sickle at all. 
You've got to have a slanted mind to see 
that there.” 

His kite was tangled in the power line 
behind his home outside Houston, and 
the impatient youngster tried to un- 
snarl the mess by poking at it with a 
rake. Zap, crackle, pop. The line short- 
circuited, burned through and _ fell, 
sparking and whipping, onto a chain 
link fence. That was a job for Superman 
—but he didn't show. Fortunately an- 
other stellar hero lived next door, and 
Scott Carpenter, 38, came to the res- 
cue. While a second neighbor held the 
wires down with a board, the astronaut 





laid into the 120-volt cable with a 
wooden-handled ax, soon cut it free of 
the fence. Oohed an awed housewife: 
“One man leaned on the fence no more 
than two minutes later. I don’t know 
whether he realized . 

A two-week, fun-filled trip to France, 
including a week on the Riviera and a 
week in Paris? No jingles to write. No 
puzzles to solve. In fact, no contest to 
enter. All you have to do is be the 
editor of Izvestia. And since that de- 
scribes Aleksei Adzhubei, 39, he was 
the lucky winner of an invitation from 
the France-U.S.S.R. Friendship Society. 
Though in Paris it was mostly speeches 
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MRS. ADZHUBE!I (CENTER) & MODEL 
Better in boots. 


and press conferences for him, Wife 
Rada managed to sneak off with Eu- 
genia Vinogradov, the wife of the Soviet 
Ambassador, and ogle the florally flimsy 
bikinis displayed at a specially set-up 
fashion show. Still, Aleksei was per- 
fectly willing to comment on haute 
couture. Said he: “Soviet women were 
accustomed to wearing boots, and one 
day I deplored this in Izvestia. Finally 
our women gave them up. Then boots 
became a la mode in Paris, and now 
Soviet women are wearing them again.” 

Everybody else was writing the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, too, but the U.S.’s 
top female folk singer sent the revenoo- 
ers a slightly offbeat message. She start- 
ed chummily enough. “Dear Friends,” 
said the handwritten letter, “What I 
have to say is this: I do not believe in 
war. I do not believe in the weapons 
of war. | am not going to volunteer the 
60% of my year’s income tax that goes 
to armaments. I am no longer support- 
ing my portion of the arms race. Sin- 
cerely yours—Joan C., Baez.” 
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7-UP YOUR THIRST AWAY !! 


Any thirst you can get, 7-Up can quench! Seven-Up 
is all action. It tingles. It freshens. It re-starts the 
natural moisture in your mouth. That's why 7-Up 
can quench your thirst quickly and completely. 


YOU LIKE AT IT LIKES You 
e . (EEUU OT 
Get real action...7-Up your thirst away. le 














WHY YOU CAN GIVE IN TO THIS CONVERTIBLE 


You may think an Impala Convertible 
looks irresistible now, but it’s positively 
mouth-watering when you see the Chevrolet 
price. If you like to be coaxed, though, keep 
on reading. Chevrolet value looks even better 


as you go along. 


Sink into one of those soft vinyl-covered seats and 
feel that thick deep-twist carpeting underfoot. 

You'll see why Chevrolet owners like to sit back 
and gloat a little about what all this luxury doesn’t 
cost them. 

But there’s more to make you feel good than just 
the nice things we put inside that big beautiful 
Body by Fisher. 

Like Chevrolet’s luxurious Jet-smooth ride with 
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Chevrolet Impala Convertible—Jet-smooth way to visit GM's Futurama at the New York World's Fair 


WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


a big coil spring at each wheel easing you over 
bumps as if they didn’t exist. 

And great highway performance, too, with a 
choice of 16 power teams—including an extra-cost 
125-hp V8 and 4-speed shift that’s enough to make 
some cars gnash their gears with envy. 

One of the nicest things about Chevrolets, though 
—as you might expect, what with all the value we 
build into them and the satisfaction people get from 


owning them—is the fact that they’re worth so 
much at trade-in time. 

So what’s to feel guilty about? Nothing. Except, 
maybe, not seeing your Chevrolet dealer about an 
Impala Convertible 
long before this. ... 
Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Chevrolet « Chevelle « Chevy II * Corvair * Corvette 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY PERFORMERS 





SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. BUENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 











The combination so famous 
almost everyone knows its nickname 


If you don’t, just listen at your favorite bar 


Say Seagram’s and be Sure 





THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


Cool on Contempt 

In all criminal prosecutions, the 
shall enjoy the right to 
trial, by an 


accused 

a speedy and public 

impartial jury 

—U.S. Constitution 

Traditionally outside this command is 
the power of federal judges to enforce 
their orders by trying errants for crim- 
inal contempt without a jury. Last week 
the Supreme Court again followed the 
tradition by denying jury trials to Mis- 
sissippi’s ex-Governor Ross R. Barnett 
and his successor, Paul B. Johnson SJr., 
both charged with what Justice Arthur 
Goldberg called the “extraordinarily 
serious” crime of obstructing federal or- 
ders to desegregate the riot-torn Uni- 
versity of Mississippi in 1962 

Barnett and Johnson now face trial 
before the Court of Appeals in New 
Orleans, which, having split 4 to 4 on 
the question, had asked the high court 
to decide whether the case should be 
tried with or without a jury. The Mis- 
sissippians had hoped for the former, 
counting on sympathetic Southern ju- 
rors. But how they fare now is almost 
unimportant compared with the ramifi- 
cations of last week's decision. For only 
by the narrowest margin of 5 to 4 did 
the Supreme Court uphold summary 
criminal-contempt power. And in so do- 
ing, i seemed to grant a key concession 
that dissenting Justice Hugo Black hailed 
as “the beginning of the end” for non- 
jury contempt trials. 

Clayton Curb. In 1789 the First Con 
gress, following common law practice, 
specifically granted federal courts the 
power “to punish by fine or imprison- 
ment, at the discretion of said courts, 
all contempts of authority in any cause 
or hearing before the same.” In at 
least 50 cases, the Supreme Court has 
upheld this power. Only six years ago, 
the court held a full review of the 
issue in Green vy. U.S., concluding that 
“a long and unbroken line of decisions 
involving contempts ranging from mis- 
behavior in court to 
court orders establishes beyond perad 
venture that criminal contempts are not 
subject to jury trial as a matter of 
constitutional right.” 

However, there are curbs on_ this 
power. If Barnett and Johnson were 
charged with contempt of a federal dis- 
trict court, they could well argue for a 
jury trial under certain provisions of the 
1914 Clayton Act. Such a court did in 
fact order Negro Student James Mere- 
dith enrolled at Ole Miss. But Justice 
Tom Clark, speaking for the majority, 
put Barnett and Johnson squarely in the 
hands of the Court of Appeals, which 
had also enjoined them from interfer 
ing. Said Clark: “It would be anomalous 
for a Court of Appeals to have the 
power to punish contempt of its own 
orders without a jury but to be ren- 


disobedience of 
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dered impotent to do so when the offen- 
sive behavior happens to be in contempt 
of a district court as well.” 

Pointed Dictum. The argument then 
entered virgin territory: the constitu- 
tional guarantee of jury trial has long 
been construed to exclude “petty of- 
fenses"—meaning those carrying top 
penalties of six months in jail and a 
$500 fine. Criminal contempt is no petty 
offense. Until recently, however, it was 
almost never punished by more than 
petty-level penalties. Now the penalties 
have grown ever stiffer. For example, 
the Supreme Court in 1958 upheld 
three-year sentences for Communists 
Gilbert Green and Harry Winston, who 
had jumped bail. In the light of such 
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senters (Warren, Black, Douglas, Gold- 
berg). although they would have gone 
even farther toward ihe goal advocated 
by Justice Hugo Black. “It is high time,” 
he wrote in his dissent, “to wipe out, 
root and branch, the judge-invented and 
judge-maintained notion that judges 
can try criminal-contempt cases with- 
out a jury.” 

Quite apart from its high drama in 
bringing two Mississippi Governors be- 
fore the federal bench. U.S. v. Barnett 
may in the end serve to curb federal 
judges throughout the land 


A Defense & an Explanation 


Most critics of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, argues Walter E. Craig, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
see every decision in terms of their 
own pet love or hate. Stoutly defending 


MATT HERRON 


BARNETT & JOHNSON 


Standing on one footnote. 


contempt 
) 


penalties, has criminal now 
become triable by jury 


In a footnote to his opinion, Justice 


Clark added a significant dictum (a 
statement not strictly necessary to the 
case): “Some members of the Court 


are of the view that, without regard to 
the seriousness of the offense, punish- 
ment by summary trial without a jury 
would be constitutionally limited to that 
penalty provided for petty offenses.” In 
other words, the Court of Appeals 
might be overruled if it pins too heavy 
a rap on Barnett and Johnson 

Root & Branch. It was not hard to 
pick out “some members.” Crucial to 
future decisions was a silent member 
ot the five-man majority—Justice Wil- 
liam Brennan, usually a leading civil lib 
ertarian. Knowledgeable lawyers specu- 
lated that Brennan went along in this 
case In order to establish the pacesetting 
dictum. If so, his vote narrowly recon- 
firmed criminal-contempt power—while 
opening the way to substantially easier 
penalties. 

This apparently suited the four dis- 


the court in a speech to lawyers in 
conservative Phoenix, Ariz., Craig rea- 
soned that such subjectivity “completely 
ignores the complex and subtle func- 
tioning of the judicial process.” For 
perfervid critics of the “Warren Court,” 


he then analyzed four “controversial” 
decisions: 

> Brown v. Board of Education 
(1954), which outlawed school  seg- 
regation and overturned the separate 
but-equal doctrine that a prior court 
approved in 1896. Despite Southern 
outcries, said Craig, “Chief Justice 


Warren was quick to realize that the 
Constitution must forever remain a 
living, flexible document, able to be 
expanded and adapted to changing cir- 
cumstances.” 

>» Mapp v. Ohio (1961), which over- 
ruled a 1949 decision that uncon- 
stitutionally seized evidence (by search 
without a warrant. for example) is 
sometimes admissible in a state crimi- 
nal trial. Though police decry Mapp 
the court's basic principles in 1961 were 
much the same as in 1949: “Changing 
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social conditions had created problems 
and abuses which amounted to con- 
stitutional violation.” 
> Engel v. Vitale (1962), which struck 
down the use of a school prayer com- 
posed by the New York State Board 
of Regents. Despite the public furor, 
says Craig, “no other decision would 
have been consistent with the dictates 
of the First Amendment.” Far from 
being hostile to religion, the court sim- 
ply sustained the long-held U.S. belief 
that “a union of government and reli- 
gion tends to destroy government and 
to degrade religion.” 
> Gideon v. Wainwright (1963), 
which overturned a 1942 ruling that 
indigent defendants in state criminal 
trials are not necessarily entitled to 
court-appointed counsel. By its long- 
held reluctance to require such counsel, 
the court showed “respect for the con- 
cept of federalism.” By finally acting, 
where states had failed to, it was simply 
protecting what has been called “the 
most pervasive right of the accused.” 
“The root cause of controversial de- 
cisions is not the Supreme Court,” Craig 
concluded, “but the times in which we 
live and the critical issues they have 
engendered. Our Constitution becomes 
meaningless if it is not a constitution 
as interpreted by the court. This is what 
is meant by justice under the law. The 
Supreme Court has always been dom- 
inated by the quest for justice when 
faced with problems that are more im- 
portant and more difficult than those 
that any other court in the history of 
the world has been asked to face.” 


THE BENCH 
Shoofly Pye 


Prathia Laura Ann Hall was in bad 
trouble. It was not just her modest mis- 
demeanor—violating Georgia's antitres- 
pass law during a motel sit-in. The 23- 
year-old Negro girl faced a far more 
formidable fate in the person of Judge 
Durwood T. Pye of Fulton County 
(Atlanta) Superior Court. Pye, the 
South’s toughest judge in civil rights 
cases, set bail at a fantastic $4,500. 
Unable to raise it, Prathia Hall spent 
two weeks in jail awaiting a trial in 
which she could expect the absolute 
maximum: six months in jail, twelve 
months in the county work camp, and a 
$1,000 fine. 

Hipped on Race. To her amazement, 
and Pye’s ire, Defendant Hall escaped. 
Armed with a writ of habeas corpus, 
U.S. marshals whisked her out of her 
cell and freed her on $1,000 bond. “The 
United States Government has taken 
said defendant away,” roared Judge 
Pye. “The court is physically unable to 
proceed with the trial.” The court also 
was unable to try 58 other civil rights 
defendants who flew the coop by federal 
court orders. Last week, Pye scheduled 
trials for 42 more trespass defendants, 
but with litthe expectation that they 
would remain in his jurisdiction. 

This remarkable struggle has few 
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ATLANTA'S JUDGE PYE 
Tetchy as a loaded derringer. 


precedents in U.S. legal history. And it 
stems largely from the character of 
Judge Durwood Pye, a scholarly white- 
supremacist. Graduating at the top of 
his class at Atlanta Law School, he 
became a formidable lawyer before be- 
coming a judge in 1956. A stickler 
for detail, he has ground out opin- 
ions of more than 600 pages, once fined 
Atlanta newspapers $20,000 for con- 
tempt for describing a defendant's past, 
banned news cameras and tape record- 
ers not only in his courtroom, but also 
on “adjacent sidewalks and public 
streets.” At 54, Pye is tetchy as a loaded 
derringer; he is wont to hector witnesses 
and explode at any moment over what 
he calls “mongrelization of the races.” 
Trying to be fair to Pye, another At- 
lanta judge sums up: “He’s a fine, de- 
cent, honest, hard-working man, except 
that he happens to be hipped on the 
subject of race.” 

Last summer Pye launched a one- 
man crusade against sit-ins. Thunder- 
ing that Georgia's antitrespass law had 
been “flouted, defied and violated,” he 
ordered indictments prepared in 101 
civil rights trespass cases, some dating 
back to 1961. Pye set bail as high as 
$20,000; where defendants had already 
been released on bonds of $300 or $500, 
he upped the ante to $3,000 or more, 
explaining that he “acted on my own 
motion.” Then he began meting out fe- 
rocious sentences. His most famed was 
six months in jail and a year at hard 
labor for Connecticut College Student 
Mardon Walker, an 18-year-old white 
girl who had taken part last’ winter 
in a nonviolent sit-in at an Atlanta 
restaurant. Even the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, which opposed the demonstrations, 
snapped that the punishment was “dis- 
turbingly disproportionate.” 

Court v. Court. All this plunged Pye 
into an extraordinary hassle with the 
federal courts that hinges on a rarely 
used relic of Reconstruction days: Sec- 
tion 1443, Title 28, U.S. Code. Designed 
as an escape hatch from lower courts, 
it allows a defendant to petition for 
removal of his case from a state to a 
federal court if his civil rights are nul- 
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MISS WALKER MISS HALL 


lified by the state’s legal apparatus. But 
unfairness is hard to prove, and fed- 
eral judges are notably loath to affront 
state courts by accepting such cases. 
Lately, however, defendants all over the 
South have sought to escape state courts 
through Section 1443, And nowhere 
have they been more successful than in 
Judge Pye’s court. 

Pye has hardly taken it lying down. 
In a single week last month, he twice 
defied the Federal Government. When 
the U.S. Court of Appeals took over 20 
of his trespass cases, Pye protested that 
they were still his, “hide, hair and talon,” 
kept them on his calendar for trial. He 
reacted similarly when U.S. District 
Judge Boyd Sloan removed another 38 
trespass cases. It was to no avail. Sloan 
enjoined the county sheriff from touch- 
ing any of the total 58 ex-Pye defend- 
ants, then sent his marshals to free the 
jailed Prathia Hall. 

His bench stacked with 46 law books, 
Judge Pye is now angrily pressing for 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
odds against him seem high. Last week 
his 42 current trespass defendants re- 
quested trial in federal court. As for 
Pye, his days as a Superior Court judge 
may be numbered. His eight-year term 
runs out early next year: if he aims to 
stay on the bench, he must run for re- 
election in November. Atlanta newspa- 
pers are generally against him. And Ne- 
groes, who comprise about 35% of 
Fulton County’s population, can hardly 
wait for election day, 


From Court to Cell? 

Earl Welch, 72, is a distinguished 
Chickasaw Indian. Senior member of 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court, the 
state’s highest tribunal, he has served 
32 years, been chief justice two terms. 
Last week Justice Welch was haled be- 
fore a federal grand jury in Oklahoma 
City, along with retired Supreme Court 
Justice N. S. Corn. Result: both judges 
were indicted for income tax evasion— 
$11,063 for Corn, $13,365 for Welch. 
If convicted, Justice Welch will quit 
the bench for a cell for a maximum of 
25 years, pay a possible $50,000 fine. 
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Imagine!—a real baseball and glove 
for 5-year-old Robbie. Yesterday it 
was crayons for Carol and last week 
a record for mommy. Not a man to 
wait for occasions, Bob's “unbirth- 
day” presents were the delight of his 
wife and his small fry. 

Not many knew the serious side 
to this young father. His boss knew. 
So did his local Guarpian represent- 
ative who helped him work out a 
program that guaranteed his family’s 
financial security. 

Bob said he wanted his wife to 
have a continuing income if some- 
thing happened to him. He didn't 
want his children deprived of a full- 


Happy unbirthday 


time mother. He wanted to leave 
them a home, not a mortgage. ‘One 
thing I insist on," he said, “I want 
my children to have an education— 
no matter what happens.” 
Measuring his objectives against 
the insurance Bob already owned 
and including pension and Social 
Security benefits, the GuArpIAN man 
designed a program to fit his basic 
goals — with flexibility for change 
as his responsibilities change. 
When Bob proudly showed his 
wife his Guarp1An program, she said, 
“We love you, we need you—and 
you're going to live to a ripe old age.” 
“I fully intend to and then 





these policies will give us the inde- 
pendence we want when it comes 
time for us to retire."’ 

There has never been a better 
time to plan your own GuarpiAn pro- 
gram. We have just introduced a 
new series of policies that provide 
more protection for each premium 
dollar. At the same time we an- 
nounced a substantial increase in 
dividends for present policyholders. 
Thus current owners and new pur- 
chasers share in the increased ben- 
efits of GuARDIAN insurance, 

When your local Guarpian rep- 
resentative or broker calls, welcome 
him. He will show you how 


vour Guardian for Life 


can program a bright future for you and your family 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA - 201 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10003 
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MEDICINE 





SMOKING 


It Is “Less Hazardous” 

Ever since Dr. Ernest L. Wynder be- 
gan trying to convince the world of 
the dangers of cancer in cigarette smok- 
ing, he has looked as cheerful as a 
basset hound being dragged through a 
cactus patch. Last week he looked as 
sad-eyed as ever, but he had good 
news for smokers. Cigarettes, he told 
the American Association for Cancer 
Research, have been made “less hazard- 
ous”—he would not say “safer”—in the 
last few years, and they are being made 
still less hazardous. 

It may take years for these improve- 
ments to show up in a lower death rate 


ALFRED ECISENSTAEDT 





RESEARCHER WYNDER & CLAMS 
Grandfather knew best. 


from lung cancer. But figures compiled 
at the National Cancer Institute indi- 
cate that while lung cancer is still in- 
creasing, it is doing so less rapidly. 
Mouse Backs. Dr. Wynder, who has 
never smoked, began work on ciga- 
rettes and cancer while still a medical 
student in St. Louis. Now at Manhat- 
tan’s Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can- 
cer Research, working with Chemist 
Dietrich Hoffmann, he has had tens of 
thousands of cigarettes smoked in ma- 
chines, collected the vapors and “tar,” 
and tested innumerable fractions as po- 
tential causes of cancer. Most early 
tests were on the backs of mice be- 
cause the skin there is of the same cellu- 
lar class as the inside of a man’s lung. 
More recently, to study an approxima- 
tion of what happens when smoke 
rushes past the tiny, hairlike filter sys- 
tem (cilia) of the human respiratory 
tree, the researchers have taken to us- 
ing parts of the gills of hard-shell clams. 
The first big gain, Drs. Wynder and 
Hoffmann find, comes from filters. “The 
smoker of filter cigarettes of 1964 is on 
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the average exposed to approximately 
50% less tar® and nicotine than he was 
while smoking cigarettes without filter 
lips ten years ago,” they reported. Con- 
trary to gloomy prophecies that smokers 
would cancel out the benefits of filters 
by puffing more of the newer cigarettes, 
the researchers found that in general 
this has not happened.? 

The components of smoke that para- 
lyze the cilia, and are therefore im- 
portant in bronchitis and related dis- 
eases, are largely carbolic and other 
acids. A proportion of these (up to 
90% in the case of phenol) can be re- 
moved by cellulose acetate filters. Other 
cilia-damaging components, such as 
acetaldehyde and acrolein, are cut down 
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ACTRESS & HOOKAH 


by an activated charcoal filter, espe- 
cially if the charcoal is compressed. A 
still better way, said Wynder and Hoff- 
mann, is to filter the smoke through wa- 
ter and then through compressed char- 
coal, but so far this is not practicable 
—except, conceivably, in homes with 
filter-tipped hookahs. 

Back to Old Ways. Even cigarettes 
without filters are less hazardous nowa- 
days. The researchers learned this in 
un odd way: fewer of their test mice 
have been developing cancers. At first 
they thought this might be caused by 
a difference in mice or in laboratory 
methods. Then they learned that it was 
because manufacturers are using dif- 
ferent types of tobacco. 

Though who is doing what in the in- 


Not a scientifically correct term, but Dr, 
Wynder used it everybody knows 
what it means when applied to cigarettes. 


because 


Although cigarette sales in the U.S., which 
dropped sharply after publication of the Pub- 
lic Health Service's report (Time, Jan, 17), 
are almost back to pre-scare levels. 





dustry is a competitive secret, some 
manufacturers are trying a modern 
variant of their grandfathers’ way of 
curing tobacco. They used to let it dry 
in the air, stored it in hogsheads, in 
which it fermented; now, to cut losses 
from spoilage in storage, this method 
has largely been supplanted by flue- 
curing, or redrying, which pasteurizes 
the tobacco before storage and prevents 
fermentation. A Polish-born agricultur- 
al technologist. Jan Beffinger, recently 
reported that there is less lung cancer 
among smokers in Russia and Poland, 
where air-cured tobacco is treated with 
enzymes to control the fermentation. 

Surprisingly, tobacco stems yield less 
tar and noxious gases than the leaves. 
So, said Wynder and Hoffmann, there 
is less risk in smoking cigarettes if finely 
shredded stems are left in the tobacco, 
or if they are made from compressed 
sheets of homogenized tobacco dust 
and stems, Finally, finer cuts of the to- 
bacco leaf itself make a less hazardous 
cigarette than the coarse cuts. 

Can cigarette smoking ever be en- 
tirely safe? Drs. Wynder and Hoffmann 
said they doubted it. They thought the 
only way to avoid the risks of lung can- 
cer from smoking was not to smoke. 
But, they conceded: “Man may not al- 
ways be willing or able to accomplish 
this objective.” Therefore they urged 
more research toward producing “less 
hazardous” smoking products. “Con- 
siderable progress has been and is being 
made,” they concluded. “Further ad- 
vances are certainly feasible.” 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


O.K. for Contacts 

The U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration had reassuring news last week 
for the 5,000,000 contact-lens wearers 
in the U.S., many of whom were fear- 
ful that something in the plastic might 
damage their eyes or even cause blind- 
ness. The scare originated a month ago 
with a report from a Boston ophthal- 
mologist that he had tracked down 14 
cases of blindness or near blindness 
among contact wearers and several 
hundred more of eye damage, all within 
three years. There was speculation that 
the damage might have come from im- 
purities such as free acid in the methyl 
methacrylate plastic (akin to Plexiglas) 
used for the lenses. 

Winton B. Rankin, an FDA spokes- 
man, told a special Senate subcommit- 
tee that the agency had found no evi- 
dence that such impurities are to blame; 
for safety’s sake the FDA is continuing 
its investigation. There is no doubt, 
however, that some wearers of contact 
lenses suffer eye damage from other 
causes. Explained Rankin: “It appears 
that the principal difficulty arises from 
improper fitting, insanitary practices by 
the wearer, or wearing the lenses too 
long at a time.” On that, optometrists 
and ophthalmologists, who have dif- 
fered sharply over the fitting of con- 
tacts, were for once in agreement. 
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Caribbean gingham: swinging new sport shirt from Arrow. 


ham. (Note how it ins f ir a soft, casual 
These See eee with dead-ey 
for id y Il stay t slue be- m@ a buttoninth L 
thissubtle pattern is woven. They A é : ized.’ That means this cotton sh 
tapered I mate indi , to its fit for life. Three other 


correctly buttoned-d t rive 2 is, $5. »a hero. Buy her one, too. ! 


Wherever you go. you look better in= {ke ROK — 
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How General Electric is helping add 
an extra day of fun to your week 





If you're tired of getting up at dawn to get on a course, 
try night golf—one of many ways we're trying to extend the time 
America’s sports enthusiasts can enjoy their favorite activity 


There are 6,000,000 golfers in America, and half a million more are 
attacking par (and the fairway turf) every year. 

Bowlers are increasing at an even faster pace. New tennis players 
descend on the courts at the rate of 250,000 a year, and it seems as though 
anyone within a hundred miles of water has a boat. 

Keeping all the sports enthusiasts happy puts a strain on facilities, and 
General Electric is trying to help. Lighted golf courses now welcome the 
foursomes until midnight; lighted marinas let more sailors enjoy the water 
for more hours. 

We're helping to speed up play, too. General Electric-powered ski tows 
give skiers more runs on the slopes. Automatic pin machines, powered and 
controlled by General Electric equipment, make it possible for more 
bowlers to bow! more often. 

Helping you enjoy longer hours of recreation is just one of the ways 
General Electric is trying to meet the needs of people. Many of us are 
golfers, bowlers and boating buffs, too. Day and night. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





New light on entertainment. see 
General Electric Progressland at the 
New York World's Fair. Day and 
night, it sparkles with enjoyment for 
the whole family. 





Boating at night. Sailors can 
enjoy extra hours on the water 
and be sure of having plenty of 
light to dock at Los Angeles’ 
new well-lighted marina. 





Time to spare. Bowling is 
much faster when pins are 
placed and the ball returned 
automatically—with equip- 
ment using General Electric 
motors and controls. 





Climbing made quicker. At New 
Hampshire's Mt. Cranmore, the 
Skimobile whisks skiers 5,000 feet 
to the summit in minutes. Pow- 
ered by General Electric. 
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How much further can anyone go 
to test and prove new products? 


(Last fall, Olin sent the new Winchester” line to Africa— 
on safari with famous professional hunter, David Ommanney.) 


“Why Africa?” people have asked us. 
“Isn't that going a bit far?” 

We don’t think so. At Olin, every new 
product gets exhaustive lab and bench tests 
But the final proof of rifles and shotguns must 
be in the field. Same thing with shot shells and 
centerfire ammunition. 

More than 60% of our Winchester line 
for '64 is new; with some sweeping product 





changes. The new “free-floating” barrel on 


our Model 70s, for instance, is the first such 
barrel ever fitted to a production rifle 

To prove the new Winchesters thor- 
oughly, we felt we needed special test condi- 
tions. And in Tanganyika we found the very 
ones we wanted. Plentiful—and varied—game. 
Rough going —to give our rifles a good jolting. 
Lo 





s of dust and grit to get into their actions. 
By going there, we could also get David 
Ommanney’s opinion. Very few men know 


more about sthan this famous professional 





hunter, who led us on safari. And his judg- 
ments come straight from the shoulder. 

No line of arms and ammo ever got a 
tougher workout. Or such sure-fire proof 
After the safari, Ommanney summed up: “It 
warmed my heart to watch these Winchesters 
at work. I never saw more accurate shooting.” 

Africa too far to go? Not for Olin. Just 
one step in our endless testing program. 


—_—— 








THE THEATER 





Prince of Thought 


Hamlet. Richard Burton plays Ham- 
let as Hamlet would like to have been, 
He may be self-critical, but he is never 
self-doubting. He is whole of soul, single 
of mind, undivided of purpose. If the 
text will not permit him to sweep to his 
revenge, there is never any question that 
he is speeding towards it with unblunted 
zeal. Burton's Hamlet is master of the 
Stage, master of Elsinore, and master 
of himself. And there’s the rub, A mas- 
terful Hamlet is more heroic than tragic, 


FRICOMAN-ADELES 





RICHARD BURTON AS HAMLET 
Nonmelancholy Dane. 


and can scarcely evoke the torment of 
a man who is to be overmastered by 
fortune and by fate. 

If life is a tragedy to those who feel 
and a comedy to those who think, it 
may be startling but not exaggerated 
to say that Burton’s Hamlet is imbued 
more with the spirit of comedy than 
with the spirit of tragedy. This is no 
Melancholy Dane. His ever-ready wit 
is neither a cloak for nor a release from 
melancholy. Burton never plays a line 
for a laugh, but he is cat-and-mouse 
playful, and his nerve ends seem to tin- 
gle with suppressed laughter rather than 
secret tears. 

Burton and Director John Gielgud 
have made intelligence the touchstone 
of the play. This is a thinking man’s 
Hamlet, the kind G. B. Shaw might 
have written, and it is cool, clever, 
lucid, fresh, contemporary and_ vivid, 
but seldom emotionally affecting. What 
Burton does best is to turn sensibility 
into sense, modulate a phrase so that it 
rings with present meaning rather than 
bygone eloquence. He has put his pas- 
sion into Hamlet’s language rather than 
his character. He banishes the staling 
curse of familiarity from the soliloquies. 
“To be or not to be” can be the des- 
perate verbal dirge of «a man who is 
in mourning for his life and a bare 
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bodkin’s distance from committing sui- 
cide. Burton gives it freshness with a 
limpid speculative reading, contemplat- 
ing the idea of suicide the way a man 
might hold a glass of red Burgundy up 
to the light to savor its color. 

The problems of this Hamlet are 
solved like mathematical equations. For 
Burton, Hamlet’s madness is a tactic 
and he goes to great lengths to show 
that this Hamlet is play-acting mad- 
ness rather than edging neurasthenically 
close to it. Spying out the King and 
Polonius eavesdropping on his meeting 
with Ophelia, he tongue-lashes her, not 
with the cruelty of a distraught lover 
but with the put-on harshness of a strat- 
egist of palace politics who sees her as 
the pawn of his enemies. He upbraids 
his mother for failing her better self 
and not for failing his Oedipal needs. 
This Hamlet takes every test as it comes 
and proves more than equal to it. As for 
killing the king, that is merely unfinished 
business to Burton's Hamlet and not a 
moral dilemma or a psychological block. 

The gain in clarity and credibility is 
paid for by making most of Hamlet's 
conflicts external. He becomes a man 
with a job to do, rather than a mind 
and heart to keep from breaking. If 
Shakespeare's tragic prince due!s with 
himself and the universe, Burton's Ham- 
let duels mainly with Laertes. 

As acting, Richard Burton’s perform- 
ance is a technician’s marvel. His voice 
has gem-cutting precision and he can 
outroar Times Square traffic, though 
he lacks the liquid melody that Gielgud 
supplies as the voice of Hamlet's father’s 
unseen ghost, His hands punctuate the 
Speeches with percussive rhythm and 
instinctive grace. He is virile, yet man- 
nerly, as sweet of temper as he is quick 
to anger, and his wary eyes dart from 
foe to friend with the swiftness of 
thought. 

With a few exceptions the supporting 
cast might be accused of nonsupport. 
Hume Cronyn’s Polonius is devilishly 
fine, a battered human filing cabinet of 
platitudes who has achieved diplomatic 
immunity to everything but the sound 
of his own voice. And George Rose’s 
First Gravedigger is a roguish, low- 
comic word prankster. But Alfred 
Drake’s King Claudius is too suavely 
ingratiating to have killed a brother and 
seized a crown. He is more like mine 
host of the Elsinore Hilton. Eileen Her- 
lie is a middle-aged matron with diction; 
it is easier to imagine her at bridge than 
in the “rank sweat of an enseamed bed.” 
The saddest thing about Linda Marsh’s 
Ophelia is how far beyond her grasp 
the part is. 

The rehearsal clothes in which this 
Hamlet is performed tend to reduce the 
actors to the unregality of their garb. 
But Shakespeare’s kingliest crown is 
English, and as this 400th anniversary 
year begins, Richard Burton's lips are 
brushing it with glory. 


Houseghost 

High Spirits is better as a showcase 
than a show. Such improbable sprites 
as Bea Lillie and Tammy Grimes exist 
in the imagination of no playwright, 
not even Noel Coward, who wrote 
Blithe Spirit and directs this musical 
derived from it. 

Bea is an earthbound Nijinsky who 
can entrechat her way across a stage in 
half-inch leaps. Footwork is needlework 
to Bea—she crochets with her toes. If 
playgoers dare to laugh at her outland- 
ishly comic bits of business, she freezes 
upon them the look of an embalmed 
codfish until they burst out laughing all 
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LILLIE & GRIMES AS “SPIRITS” 
Released genii. 


over again. Her costumes are designed 
by the Mad Hatter, and so is she. 

Tammy is a genie out of another bot- 
tle. From a mouth carved by a razor 
she lets slip songs and dialogue as if they 
were secret vices. Other people speak; 
Tammy makes animal noises. She looks 
like a love goddess playfully absent 
without leave from the moon. 

Tammy materializes after a misbe- 
gotten séance recalls her from the dead 
to hex her slightly unnerved husband 
(Edward Woodward) and badly an- 
noyed second wife (Louise Troy). The 
zany medium, Madame Arcati (Bea) 
leaves the trio to make the worst of 
things and the best of fun out of their 
unearthly fix. 

The light, ghostly touch is somewhat 
lacking from High Spirits. Act I foot- 
drags until Go into Your Trance sets 
the stage shivering with dancing spooks 
and eerily flying chairs and tables. Ex- 
cept for a love ballad, /f 1 Gave You 
(“prides of lions”), the Hugh Martin- 
Timothy Gray score is uneventful. Liv- 
ing in trial bigamy, Edward Woodward 
is as suave as he was simple in last sea- 
son’s Rattle of a Simple Man. But the 
good-luck charms of High Spirits are 
Bea Lillie and Tammy Grimes, who push 
the show for laughs more often than 
it moves of its own free whim. 
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‘Life insurance ts for the bold, 


the young those eager for success! 
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Sound ad é ally 
men who refuse to stand still 
hy GENERAL LEIF J. SVERDRUP 
Chairman 


of the 


Board, Chief Executive Offi 


Sverdrup & Parcel and Assoc 





| l IS MY OBSERVATION that boldness is 
a sort of genius in its own right. 


“How fortunate young people are that 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER,. Gen. Sverdrup has been a policyowner with this com- 
vy since 1922. He now owns 12 policies. Several key men of his company are also insured with NMI 
they come by this quality so naturally. “Confident boldness of action here 
Just ‘going ahead and doing things’ often limbers up a man’s talents. He 


often brings surprising results, Nowhere 
is this better demonstrated than in plan- 
ning for family security. 

‘The purchase of life insurance is one 
of the most forceful declarations a young 
man can make to himself, his family, and 
the world at large, that he really means 
business. He knows where he is heading 


and is taking the right steps to get there, 


finds it easier to hit a stride in his chosen 
ficld. Circumstances have a way of de- 
veloping to his advantage. 

“Just one caution. In engineering his 
security program, the young-man-going- 
somewhere must realize that certain tech- 
niques are better than others, The coun- 
sel of a carefully chosen life insurance 


agent becomes vitally important.” 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUT 


Milwa 


UAL LIFE /nsurance L ompan y 


UKEE WISCONSIN 


**BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE" 








Northwestern 


announces 
record 


dividend 


N 1964, NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL policy- 
I owners will share $121,200,000—high- 
est dividend in company history. 

This is 15%, higher ($16.1 million more) 
than Northwestern's 1963 dividend—a 
record made possible by company growth 
plus another actual dividend scale in- 
crease, the [1th in 12 years! 

A rather typical effect of this increase 
is easily illustrated. Take the case of a 
man who purchased a $10,000 NML 
whole life policy in 1952 at age 35. Based 
on the *52 dividend scale, he could have 
expected a ‘64 dividend of $75.40. How- 
ever, with the 11 scale increases, he will 
actually receive a "64 dividend of $116.50 
—or an improvement of 54.5°, over his 
anticipated return. 

Three factors are largely responsible 
for this outstanding NML dividend: (1.) 
improved interest earnings; (2.) consis- 
tently low operating costs and (3.) record 
low mortality experience. 

If you would like to know more about 
this “specialist life insurance company, 
contact your local Northwestern Mutual 
Agent. He's listed in the phone book. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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THE PRESS 





NEWSPAPERS 


Evening the Score 

Frank Gianelli, sports editor of Phoe- 
nix’s biggest daily, the morning Arizona 
Republic (circ. 148,645), loves his job 
but can’t stand copycats. There was a 
copycat in town too: Phoenix's young- 
est daily, the seven-month-old Evening 
American (26,000). Gianelli noticed 
that whenever the Republic printed the 
box score of a game between big-league 
baseball teams now spring-training in 
sunny Arizona, so did the American— 
same box score, same head, same type. 
same everything. 

It was an easy swipe for the Ameri- 
can, which prints by the offset process; 
all the paper had to do was cut out a 
Republic box score, paste it up on 
a dummy of its own sports page and 
then photograph and engrave the whole 
page. A very useful trick for a small, 
Struggling daily without much money 
to spend. But the Republic’s Gianelli de- 
cided to fix the American's wagon. So 
into one box score he inserted a damn- 
ing phrase—REPRINTED FROM REPUR- 
Lic. Sure enough, it came out that way 
in the American that same afternoon. 

Was the copycat ashamed to be found 
out? Not a bit. The American went 
right on pinching the Republic's box 
scores, even enlivening them with unre- 
pentant asides to Frank Gianelli, stuffed 
in just above the pitchers’ names: (sti 
HATE BASEBALL, FRANK G.?) 





Navel-Gazing in Wasteland 


The story was buried about as deep 
in the New York Times as a story can 
get. Bristol-Myers Co., reported Times 
Columnist Peter Bart on page 66 one 
morning last week, had switched its $11 
million Bufferin account from one ad 
agency to another, The Bufferin switch 
was also immured, on the same day and 
in nearly identical construction, by Col- 
umnist Joseph Kasclow of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Eventually, the 
Bristol-Myers item made two afternoon 
Manhattan papers and flashed cross- 
country to be interred in those posterior 
reaches of the daily press where the av- 
erage reader seldom if ever ventures. 

There, amid the grey agate wasteland 
of the stock tables, dwells one of jour- 
nalism’s newest specialists, the adver- 
tising columnist. He stalks a beat so 
narrow and unnewsworthy that most 
papers prefer to do without him entire- 
ly. Of the handful of such men regularly 
kept at work in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Denver, San Francisco 
and Detroit, only five get a daily airing. 
And four of these—Bart of the Times, 
Kaselow of the Tribune, Charles Sievert 
of the World-Telegram and Jack 
O'Dwyer of the Journal-American— 
appear in New York City.” where the 


The fifth: George Lazarus of the Chicago 
Daily News. 


Madison Avenue column was born only 
30 years ago. 

The Dymo Scoop. Why was it born 
at all? Advertising is a multibillion-dol- 
lar industry—but that sum measures 
what advertisers spend, not what Madi- 
son Avenue takes home in the form of 
a 15% commission. The nation’s 3,500 
ad agencies employ 64,000. But that 
figure is exceeded by the U.S. popula- 
tion of doctors, lawyers, bankers, phar- 
macists and bakers—none of whom can 
claim a single newspaper column de- 
voted to their professional activity. 

Moreover, the shoptalk hawked in 
most advertising columns is about the 
dreariest in the land. Walter Addiego, 
who churns out an ad column for 
Hearst’s San Francisco Examiner, said 
recently: “Last week the Dymo com- 
pany let me make an announcement 


BEN MARTIN 





BART 


KASELOW 
Aired in the posterior reaches. 


that they were looking for a new do- 
mestic public relations outfit.” Stunned 
and humbled by this scoop, Addiego 
added: “You can't be that lucky all the 
time.” The headlines induce mostly 
mystification or slumber: BANKS TO IN- 
CREASE USE OF ADVERTISING (Chicago 
Tribune), PRSA, WRIGHT FIRM AT LOG- 
GERHEADS (Joe  Kaselow), = WAYNI 
WELCH INC. WILL OPEN AGAIN (Den- 
ver’s Rocky Mountain News). 

"Total Pain." The dean of ad colum- 
nists is the Herald Tribune’s Kaselow, 
51, who admits: “There’s not enough 
hard news to support a column every 
day.” After twelve years on the Madi- 
son Avenue beat, Kaselow nonetheless 
Manages to turn out consistently read- 
able copy. So does the Times’s Bart, a 
graduate of the Wall Street Journal. 
who took his business savvy with him to 
the Times. More often, though, the ad 
columns are pure navel-gazing, a cata- 
logue of account changes and personnel 
promotions for a tiny fraternity of read- 
ers who supply the very items they 
read. In Philadelphia, 90% of the con- 
tents of A. Joseph Newman’s ad column 
in the Bulletin is distilled from hand- 
outs, a proportion exceeded by the Bos- 
ton Herald, where it is 100% . 

Among those who manage to resist 
the ad columns are many top admen: 
“The columns are generally vapid: 
why waste the space?” says a Chicago 
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agency vice president. Says David 
Ogilvy, chairman of Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather: “They are a perfect total pain 
in the bum. Most of the stuff they print 
shouldn't get into newspapers. If any 
other business or profession has such 
columns, I pity it.” 


Hitler’s Paper Yoke 

In 1920 an obscure, brown-shirted 
band of fanatics who called themselves 
the Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Ar- 
beiterpartei—Nazis for short—bought 
their first newspaper. It did not seem 
much of a buy. The V6lkischer Beo- 
bachter (People’s Observer), was a 
slender Munich biweekly with barely 
7,000 subscribers and not a pfennig in 
the till. Its new publisher, one Adolf Hit- 
ler, made it a daily and rang up a blus- 
tering new masthead slogan: “Combat 





PRESSELEITER AMANN (RIGHT) & FRIEND 
The cheese wrappers were overripe. 


Organ of the National Socialist Move- 
ment of Germany.” 

From this tiny seed, sown a full 13 
years before Hitler's accession, sprang 
the most perverted, rapacious and suc- 
cessful propaganda apparatus the world 
had ever known. By 1936, after just 
three years in power, the Nazi party 
owned two-thirds of all German news 
circulation outright and tightly con- 
trolled the rest. Not a line was printed 
without official approval, not an editor 
escaped the role of Nazi stooge. How 
this happened—and, more significantly, 
how easily it happened—is told in 
The Captive Press in the Third Reich 
(Princeton University Press; $6.50), by 
Oron J. Hale, 61, chairman of the his- 
tory department of the University of 
Virginia and an acknowledged authori- 
ty on the Hitler years. 

Pure Publishers. Hale’s book suggests 
that the German press was overripe 
for a predator like Hitler. There were 
far too many papers, and far too few 
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good ones. Mostly they were what the 
Germans called “Kdseblitter’-—cheese 
wrappers. Harsh laws were passed as 
early as 1922 to discipline the more 
scurrilous members of the political 
press. They were not harshly enforced 
—but their potential was not lost on 
the country’s budding Fihrer. 

Hitler's press boss was Max Amann, 
a stupid, brawling dwarf bullock who 
had been Corporal Hitler's wartime 
company sergeant. Amann had assem- 
bled a press empire of 59 dailies even 
before the party took power. For the 
sake of Nazi recognition, scores of non- 
party papers agreed to print Nazi prop- 
aganda free and to take no ads from 
Jews. By way of disaster insurance, 
dozens of German advertisers cynically 
bought space in official Nazi organs. 
The German people were partly to 
blame, for they did not support the few 
honest papers that warned what Hitler 
was up to. After daring to call the Nazi 
election victories of 1932 a TRIUMPH 
oF FoLLy, the Hannoverscher Kurier 
lost one-fifth of its circulation in a 
fortnight. 

Once Hitler became Chancellor, 
Presseleiter Amann peeled off his gloves. 
In 1933, the entire Social Democratic 
and Communist press, totaling some 
150 papers hostile to Hitler, vanished 
without trace. That same year, the par- 
ty passed a law decreeing that editors 
must “regulate their work in accordance 
with National Socialism as a philosophy 
of life.” The Amann ordinances, passed 
two years later, required publishers to 
trace their own and their wives’ racial 
“purity” back through four generations. 
Amann outlawed publications that ap- 
pealed to “confessional groups”—an as- 
sault on Germany's Catholic press. 

Dupe Sheets. Though Amann’s meas- 
ures caused nearly 1,500 newspaper 
casualties, the German press went doc- 
ilely to its fate. 

Surviving papers, Nazi or otherwise, 
lined up so meekly that Hitler himself 
complained: “It is no great pleasure to 
read 15 newspapers all having nearly 
the same textual content.” Turning out 
such dupe sheets could have been no 
great pleasure either. Twice daily the 
Ministry of Propaganda sent every pa- 
per the Tagesparole, the word for the 
day, specifying content down to the 
headlines and the required epithets for 
Roosevelt (“gangster,” = “criminal,” 
“madman”™). Every level of government 
sent handouts accompanied by demands 
that they appear on Page One. 

Propaganda proved hugely profita- 
ble. In 1942, Eher Verlag, the party's 
tax-free publishing combine, poured 
$68 million into the Nazi war chest. 
But as the war worsened for Germany, 
the Nazis’ captive papers shrank in 
number from 2.500 to 500, in size to a 
single page. Hitler's first paper was also 
his last. On April 17, 1945, Vélkischer 
Beobachter published Der Fiihrer’s last 
military order of the day: to stand fast 
against the Russian march on Berlin. 
Then it, too, went under. 











The Four 
DIMENSIONS 
of 

FMC 


(2) 


bos 
MACHINERY 


Automated machinery and allied equipment 
for food preparation and processing, farm- 
ing and gardening, materials handling, 
packaging and paper box making, paper 
and film converting, industrial, agricultural 
and household pumping requirements, 
waste disposal, oil field operations, fire 
fighting, and automotive servicing. 


CHEMICALS 


Insecticides, fungicides, and herbicides for 
agriculture; concentrates for grain fumi- 
gants and household pesticides; basic in- 
organic chemicals for industry; and organic 
chemicals, intermediates, plasticizing com- 
pounds and plastics for industrial and spe- 
cialty applications. 





DEFENSE 


Armored and unarmored military tracked 
and wheeled vehicles, hydrofoil vehicles, 
amphibious landing craft, nuclear handling 
equipment, remote control systems, propel- 
lant handling systems, missile ground sup- 
port systems and equipment, automatic 
naval weapons, and fuels and propellants 
for missiles and rockets. 





FIBERS AND FILMS 


Rayon filament and staple fiber, acetate 
yarns and vinyon staple for textile manu- 
facturers and specialty products; rayon 
tire yarn; cord strapping, cellophane and 
meat casings for packaging; and micro- 
crystalline cellulose for food, drug and 
cosmetic industries. 
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Car interiors are more luxurious... Mighty missiles get pushed harder... 





WHY?... because frozen concentrate producers use FMC machines that squeeze millions of 
gallons of orange juice annually, with no peel oil bitterness; because an FMC plasticizer, KP-140, 
makes floor waxes flow evenly, dry to a brilliant finish; because durable Avisco” rayon fibers are 
woven into smart auto upholstery and carpeting; and because FMC’s high-energy Dimazine for 
missiles and rockets is a superior, storable liquid fuel. These are FMC ideas at work... ideas that 


benefit nearly everyone in some way every day. f 


CORPORATION 


FMC CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: San Jose, California - MAJOR DIVISIONS: American Viscose + Bolen + Canning Machinery « Florida - FMC International » Mydrodynamics » Jonn Bea 
Inorganic Chemicals « Niagara Chemical « Ordnance + Organic Chemicals » Packaging Machinery: Packing Equipment + Petroleum Equipment « Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. (Affiliates 


PUTTING IDEAS TO WORK...IN MACHINERY + CHEMICALS + DEFENSE + FIBERS AND FILMS 





See the Mustang and ride Walt Disney's Magic Skyway at the Ford Motor Company's Wonder Rotunda, New York World's Fair 


Ford Mustang Hardtop with Vinyl-Covered Roof 


° This is the car you never expected 

ayy a | wy from Detroit. Mustang is so distinc 

; ] esentin O tively beautiful it received the Tillany 
S We Award for Excellence in American 

od Design the first time an automobil« 

| _ - ++ has been honored with the ‘Tiffany 
[ 1e Ul) XPCC tec Gold Medal. Mustang has the look, the fire, the flavor 
A / eee 


of the great European road cars. Yet it’s as American 


is its name and as practical as its price—just $2,368 


» =f ; | f.o.b, Detroit ind we're not fooling! This price 

leW ()] ( 1Istan Ce includes these luxury features that are unavailable o1 
af k Cc re ®@ available only at extra cost in most other makes of 

cars: bucket seats, padded instrument panel, full wheel 


boys oy me. - covers, all-vinyl interior, and wall-to-wall carpeting 
S / 6 . is §$2.368 f.o.b. Detroit also includes, as standard 
Vad © = f.o.b. Detroit equipment: sports steering wheel, 3-speed transmis 


sion with floor shift, cigarette lig r, front arm rests, 


two automatic courtesy lights and glove box light 


% $2,368 Lo.b. Detroit is the su sted retail price 


It does not include, of course, destination charges 





from Detroit options, state ind local taxes and fees, 
if any. Whitewalls are $33.90 extra and the vinyl roof 
covering is $75.80 extra 

The basic Mustang is an eminently practical ind 
economical car. With its fou passenger room ind 
surprisingly spacious trunk, it’s as much car as many 
people will ever want or need. But—Mustang was 
designed to be designed by you. You can fit out your 
Mustang to almost any degree of luxury or high per 
formance by selecting fre a large but reasonably 
priced group of options 


You can go the luxury route by choosing such 


opuions as alr conditioning, a push-button radio, 


vinyl roof covering, power brakes, power steering 


s-speed Cruise-O-Matic transmission—you name it. 


Or, your Mustang can become a sports car with the 
addition of the big 289-cu. in. V-8 engine (the same 
basic V-8 that powers the famous Cobra! 1-speed 
stick shift (synchro in all forward speeds), and Rally 


Pac (tachometer and clock 


Ford Mustang Convertible 
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For an exciting, authentic 
scale model of the new 
Ford Mustang, send $1.00 to 
Ford Offer, Department F, 
P.O. Box 35, Troy, Michigan. 
Offer ends July 31, 1964) 
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How First National City Bank helps American manufacturers find 
new markets and financing for their sales abroad 


Expediting exports is an international banking specialty 
for which Citibank is uniquely equipped. Our full-service 
branches around the world and headquarters in New York 
can produce up-to-the-minute credit information on cus- 
tomers .. . facts on potential markets . . . flexible financing 
of foreign sales and shipments. Our specialists on-the-scene 
are effective in the frequently complex collection procedures 


PIRST, NATIONAL 


Hong Kone. “Big Ditcl’ 


another key link in Citibank’s chain of overseas offices 


heavy-tonnage port of the Orient and 


© MEMBER FEDE 


the Panama Canal, converging point for trans- 
world shipping, is served by several Citibank offices in Panama 


which vary so widely overseas. They are well-grounded in 
bridging the barriers of foreign exchange and transferring 
funds abroad. These are highly specialized functions. They 
require the facilities, skills, and experience that are part 
and parcel of National City’s total banking . . . service 
which will go beyond the routine for every financial phase 
of your business. 


CITY BANK 


RAL DEPOSIT URANCE CORF A y 





Export Seminar at Citihank New York headquarters 
assembles bankers from all over to learn new techniques. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


New Haven, Safe Haven 

Campus wits called it “the coronation 
of the Kingman” and Yale’s Kingman 
Brewster Jr. jovially agreed. With two 
days of pomp and ceremony designed 
by him to stress that “Yale is an im- 
portant asset of world civilization,” the 
263-year-o!d university last week inau- 
gurated Brewster as its 17th president. 

Rather than a small gathering of 
New England gentry, come to honor 
one of their own, 200 leading educa- 
tors were invited to New Haven for the 
celebration. In the caps and resplend- 
ent gowns of their universities, domestic 
and foreign, the delegates marched to 


Vineyard with his wife and five children 
that Mother Yale beckoned. Sailing and 
walking the beaches with Yale Presi- 
dent A. Whitney Griswold, he became 
a close friend over the years, and Gris- 
wold lured him back to New Haven in 
1960 to become provost. 

It was a good time to be back, for 
Griswold had just rescued the univer- 
sity from a serious case of postwar dol- 
drums. He more than tripled the en- 
dowment to $375 million, built 26 new 
buildings that gave the neo-Gothic cam- 
pus a modern look, established research 
fellowships for young scholars. But the 
last days of his 13-year tenure were 
trying ones for Brewster and Yale. Gris- 
wold had always been rather distant 


nerve to ask Brewster to lunch, he took 
the crowd instead to Mory’s. 

Brewster lost a few points last fall 
when, as acting president, he squelched 
a student invitation to Alabama Gov- 
ernor George Wallace to address a cam- 
pus meeting, on the grounds that it 
might cause a riot. The incident was 
apparently a case of “acting” jitters; 
when Brewster was finally named pres- 
ident, he resolved not to “shoot from 
the hip” again. 

While Brewster's exuberance and 
shirt-ad good looks quickly made their 
mark, academic policy changes pro- 
ceeded more gradually. So far, at least, 
he is mainly drawing on Griswold’s leg- 
acy. The rejuvenated graduate school, 
under Economist John Perry Miller, 
now offers degrees in 52 fields, includ- 
ing two new Ph.Ds. this year in eco- 





BREWSTER WITH YALE CORPORATION'S LEWIS AT INAUGURATION & WITH STUDENTS ON CAMPUS 
Answering only to the dictates of a conscientious intellect. 


Cross Campus, and the bells in Hark- 
ness Tower pealed traditional Yale 
tunes (sample: Down the Field). Pa- 
rading back to cavernous Woolsey Hall, 
Brewster received the ancient symbols 
of presidential office: the 1701 manu- 
script of the original Yale Charter, the 
school seal of 1722, and the brass keys 
to the university. Windup of the week- 
end was a grand ball at the turtle- 
shaped Ingalls hockey rink, where 
guests, faculty and the presidential cou- 
pie sipped punch and danced the night 
away as two bands played music to be 
inaugurated by. 

Homecoming. Although Brewster is 
a Yaleman (class of “41), he is far from 
a typical Old Blue. As an undergrad- 
uate he turned down membership in 
Yale’s elite senior societies, quit a fra- 
ternity because of the “mumbo jumbo” 
of the national chapter. He was chair- 
man of the local America First Com- 
mittee, among a dozen other campus 
activities, but when war came, he 
signed up as a Navy fighter pilot. In- 
stead of returning to Yale, Brewster 
went through Harvard Law School, be- 
came a professor in it, and was talked 
about as a possible future dean. It was 
while he was vacationing on Martha's 
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from all but a few faculty favorites; 
now he was dying of intestinal cancer, 
and it fell to Brewster, as provost, to 
run day-to-day affairs. Yet he had nei- 
ther the power nor the inclination to 
make major decisions. Once again, Yale 
seemed to be drifting. 

Revival. After Griswold’s death a 
year ago, the august Yale Corporation 
took five months methodically screen- 
ing 160 nominations for the presidency. 
Brewster was the odds-on choice de- 
spite two obstacles: he had no Ph.D., 
and he had not joined a senior society. 
But with rare unanimity, faculty and 
students were plugging for him, and 
when he was named last October, Yale 
was overjoyed. The new president, 44 
years old, plunged into the job with im- 
pressive energy and charm. “We don't 
know exactly what will happen yet,” 
says Paris-born Georges May, dean of 
students, “but we do know it’s going to 
be a very dynamic administration.” 

Brewster grasps problems quickly, is 
wise in the ways of academic intrigues. 
He attends faculty meetings and wields 
authority without antagonizing touchy 
professors. Undergraduates find him re- 
markably accessible. When a group of 
Calhoun College seniors got up the 


nomic history and industrial adminis- 
tration. Last December, Brewster filled 
the first endowed chair in Roman Cath- 
olic studies in a U.S. secular university 
by hiring away Catholic University 
Scholar Stephen Kuttner. 

The status of lowly freshmen, long 
coddled by Yele on the theory that they 
needed time to make the transition 
from high school, is being elevated. 
About 60 exceptional freshmen, out of 
a class of 1,037, can now take independ- 
ent studies, and a handful can even 
enroll in a double-degree program, 
which will give them a B.A. and M.A. 
at the end of four years. This year 
Yale is abolishing the post of dean of 
freshmen. One proposal not yet car- 
ried out; the enrollment of girls in 
Yale College. 

Hard Sell. Even without girls, the 
student body is changing. This year, 
for the first time, public school gradu- 
ates in the freshman class clearly out- 
number those from prep schools, 536 
to 501. A recent report showed that 
of the top executives of the 750 largest 
corporations in the U.S., Yale produced 
nearly twice as many as any other 
school. But Brewster's special assistant, 
Henry (“Sam”) Chauncey Jr., 28 (him- 
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If this has ever happened to you, 
you know about 
The Big Difference in insurance 


If you insured your car through an 
independent insurance agent, you re- 
member how he helped you make sure 
you were paid not just promptly but 
fairly as well. 

If you bought your policy directly 
from a one-company sales- 
man, you probably never 





saw him again. You almost 


certainly had nobody on \ /wurand 





your side to help you. 
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YOUR/ 


“seaves/ vou /resre 


=——® 


If you’ve never had an accident, 
why wait until it is too late? Insure 
your car—and your home or business 
—through an independent agent to- 
day. 

He represents not one but several 
strong insurance companies. 
He’s free to be on your side. 
Look for the Big “I” Seal. 


Only an independent agent 





can display it. 






self a descendant of Yale’s first gradu- 
ate and Harvard's second president), is 
determined to “go out and sell Yale as 
more than a rich man’s institution.” In 
pursuit of creative brains. which often 
test out poorly on college entrance ex- 
ams, seven fulltime admissions officers 
—aided by more than 1,300 alumni 
spotters—are out scouting the country. 
Forty percent of the class of °67 is re- 
ceiving financial aid, totalling $643,000. 

The emphasis on intellect is also re- 
flected in the current predicament of 
that unique Yale institution, the eight 
secret senior societies. More and more 
students simply do not care to join. The 
oldest society, Skull and Bones, in re- 
cent years has had trouble finding 15 
lop juniors willing to join, while one of 
the newest, Manuscript, is popular, and 
proudly intellectual. Another society, 
Elihu, has won prestige by shedding 
some of its Edwardian ritual and em- 
phasizing serious discussion. The most 
remarkable departure in Yale societies. 
however, is the fact that one of the es- 
timated ten “underground” societies 
underground because their membership 
and place of meeting are secret—is 
coed. It is called Vaya, perhaps from 
the first two letters of Vassar and Yale, 
and is reportedly composed of seven 
Yalemen and seven Vassar girls who 
meet at least once a week for dinner at 
a hideaway about halfway between both 
campuses. Seems that it's strictly pla- 
tonic. U.S. campus mores being what 
they are, Vaya may be somewhat old- 
fashioned. But then, Yale has always 
been a blend of solid tradition and 
cautious innovation, 

No Forfeit. Brewster is determined 
to preserve the combination. His_ in- 
augural address pledged the university 
to keep aware of the outside world, 
while preserving a haven for the de- 
tached pursuit of knowledge. Yale may 
hook up to educational TV, Brewster 
said. It might even train volunteers 
tor the Peace Corps or give harried 
students a year off to ponder their 
future. More important, though, Yale 
will remain geared to its smallish, lib- 
eral arts college—unlike Harvard with 
its proliferation of special research un- 
its, or the “multiversitv” of Clark Kerr's 
California. “Even the pressure to serve 
the state,” Brewster said, “must not 
lead the university to forfeit that credi- 
bility which belongs alone to those who 
answer only to the dictates of a con- 
scientious intellect.” 

Nowadays, said Brewster, “everyone 
has a constituent, a sponsor, a supplier. 
a buyer, a boss who dominates his life. 
Freedom has too often been reduced 
to the right to choose on whom to be 
dependent. There are few centers left 
where genuine, constructively motivat- 
ed independence is proclaimed with se- 
renity and zest. 

“The nation needs to preserve safe 
havens where ruthless examination of 
realities will not be distorted by the aim 
to please or inhibited by the risk of 
displeasure.” 














Environmental control is not just for the astronaut. 


It's equally important in our 
schools. Sleepy air—overheated, 
humid, often stagnant—has no 
respect for advanced teaching 
techniques. Uncomfortable, 
distracted pupils can't do their 
best work because Satisfactory 
learning results only when pupils 
in a classroom are physically 
ready to learn. 


They are ready to learn the moment 
they step into aclassroom in 

which the thermal atmosphere is 
controlled by Nesbitt Syncretizers. 


Syncretizer units heat, cool and 
ventilate classrooms on an individ- 
ual basis. They automatically 
compensate for the varying thermal 
characteristics of each room and 
create a thoroughly comfortable, 
healthy learning atmosphere. 
Nesbitt components and systems 
are installed in more schools and 
institutions throughout the U.S. 
than any other climate control 
equipment made today. 


ITT Nesbitt Inc. is a member of the 
Commercial/industrial Products 
Group of ITT. This group also 
includes ITT Bell & Gossett Inc. 
and ITT General Controls Inc. in 
the United States, and three com- 
panies in the United Kingdom. 


All six design and manufacture 
components for the finest climate 
conditioning systems for industrial, 
commercial and institutional use. 
Such components are built to the 
same reliable standards that have 
won respect for ITT as the world’s 
largest supplier of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 


International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 


worldwide electronics and telecommunications 














PAN AM PLANE OFF THE STRIP AT KENNEDY AIRPORT 
For the lack of a hook. 


MODERN LIVING 





TRAVEL 
Triple Slither 


New York City seemed to be run- 
ning out of runway last week. 

First a Pan American Boeing 707-139 
jet, coming into Kennedy Airport from 
Puerto Rico with 136 passengers and a 
crew of nine, overshot its runway and 
cracked apart in a sea of mud. No one 
was critically hurt. Then, about ten 
hours later, an American Airlines 
Lockheed Electra from Buffalo with 
73 passengers and five crew members 
overshot a runway at La Guardia Air- 
port and ended up in a pile of con- 
struction work, The only casualty was 
a construction worker who was hit by 
a flying stone. And less than two hours 
after that, an empty EI Al Airlines 
Boeing 707-420, being ferried from 
Philadelphia by a five-man Israeli crew, 
skidded 200 ft. beyond the end of its 
8,000-ft. runway at Kennedy and 
slushed to a stop hub-deep in soft sand. 

“One aircraft overrunning a runway 
is very unusual,” commented the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency's regional direc- 
tor, Oscar Bakke. “But three at once! 
I just don’t recall anything like it.” All 
of the three planes were making land- 
ings in rainy weather. The Pan Am 
flight, coming in on ILS guidance, ap- 
parently strayed from the glide path 
and came in high and too far down 
the runway. “Aquaplaning’—a_phe- 
nomenon in which a thin film of water 
can delay the point at which a plane's 
wheels touch the concrete of the run- 
way—is suspected to have been a con- 
tributing factor in last week’s triple 
overshot. 

Just to please coincidence collectors 
still further, the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy announced, in the middle of all the 
skidding, that next month it was pre- 
pared to discuss with leaders of the 
industry the installation of safety de- 
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vices on runways to combat the hazards 
of overshooting. 

Aircraft carriers have long arrested 
the speed of landing planes by means 
of cables engaging hooks on the under- 
side of the planes’ fuselages; and mili- 
tary airfields have used these exten- 
sively, as well as cable-and-nylon bar- 
riers at the ends of runways. New 
York's slithering seizure may speed up 
similar installations for civilians. 


THE APARTMENT 


Co-ops & Condominiums 

Manhattan TV Executive Charles M. 
Amory considered himself fortunate in 
getting a good buyer for his 16-room 
cooperative apartment at 117 East 72nd 
Street, one of Manhattan’s older, better 
apartment houses. There was no ques- 
tion about the buyer's solvency; the hus- 
band was Actor Peter Lawford, and his 
wife, Pat, as everyone knows, is a Ken- 
nedy. After about a month of negotia- 
tion over the reported $125,000 asking 
price, the deal was set, and last week the 
co-op’s board of directors met, as is the 
rule in cooperatives, to pass on the 
Lawfords. 

The Lawfords were turned down. 
One man on the board singlehandedly 
blackballed them on the grounds that 
he liked neither actors nor Democrats 

Owning Your Own. This one-man 
veto was a dramatic demonstration of 
one of the differences between a co- 
operative and a new form of communal 
housing that is making rapid strides 
throughout the U.S.—the condomini- 
um. More and more buyers are de- 
manding them, builders are building 
them, and state legislatures are making 
laws authorizing them. Last month 
New York became the 40th state to 
have done so in the past three years. A 
condominium (a word deriving from 
a 6th century B.C. Roman law of joint 





sovereignty) is, in effect, an apartment 
house in which tenants really own their 
Own apartments. 

Tenants in a cooperative merely own 
stock (based on the size of their apart- 
ments) in a parent corporation, which 
pays for the mortgage, the taxes and 
upkeep of the property. In a condomin- 
ium, on the other hand, the tenant has 
title to his apartment, just as if it were a 
house. He arranges his own mortgage, 
thus may have to put down only, say, 
$10,000 of his own money on a $50,000 
apartment. Co-op buyers customarily 
have to pay all cash, since the building 
is already mortgaged, though some co- 
ops permit buyers to make a down pay- 
ment and pay the rest in installments. 

Democrats Admitted. The condomin- 
ium owner still has to pay his share of 
the maintenance costs. But there are 
other advantages: 1) he can arrange for 
the kind of mortgage he wants—paying 
off fast or slow; 2) if, in the unlikely 
event of a depression or a sudden de- 
cline in the neighborhood, all or most of 
the other occupants leave, the condo- 
minium owner is responsible for only 
his Own mortgage and tax payments: 
the co-op owner, as a stockholder in 
the whole building, can be confronted 
with the alternative of paying the de- 
faulting members’ share or getting out 
himself; 3) the condominium owner 
can sell or rent to whom he chooses— 
including actors and Democrats. 

Many realtors expect condominiums, 
long popular in Europe and Latin 
America, to bring back to the city many 
suburban families who are attached to 
the idea of owning their own homes. 
Condominiums are abuilding from 
Puerto Rico to the Pacific; in Chicago 
alone, five large-scale condominiums 
have been started since the Illinois law 
permitting them was passed last July, 
while no new co-ops have been initiated. 


FASHION 

Singing? Hardly 

Rain spurred the ancient Greeks to 
sacrifice and prayer, the Indians to 
dance. Even today, poets find eternity 
in a single drop. Only women regard 
the heavens with a cold eye and sight 
catastrophe in the smallest cloud. No 
blessing to them, rain is a personal as- 





PETER & PAT LAWFORD IN SANTA MONICA 
For want of a vote. 
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Never ask a Riviera owner about his car 


ed be e last to discourage conversation about the new Buick Riviera. In fact, if you're in the company 
We'd be the last to d o | l Buick R In fact, if you're in th | 


of a Riviera owner, it’s inevitable. Be prepared for language like “instant response” and “sure tracking.” 


5 


Nod knowingly when four-barrel carburetors and an individually tuned suspension system are cited. Be 


impressed with the remarkably low center of gravity. But be wary when the talk comes round to the 


intangible pleasures of driving this new international classic. Your own mode of transport is bound to come 


out second best. If vou suddenly discover what a good listener you've become, carry the conversation further 


with your Buick dealer. He'll be glad to sum it all up with a pleasingly specific price. 
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ADVENTURE IS A CAR CALLED RIVIERA * = ; 

















@) Special Report: 

new from the innovators 
of ‘thin-tin’— 
steel foil as thin 
as this page 
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One of the most significant innovations in 
packaging history occurred not long ago 
when U.S. Steel announced the development 
of “thin tin”, a lightweight tinplate that 
enables canmakers to turn out 25% to 40% 
more cans from the same weight of tinplate. 
Now, from the same company, another prod- 
uct is in advanced stages of development. Tin- 
coated steel foil, a new material less than half 
as thick as “thin tin”. Steel foil has so many 
remarkable properties that it may be used to 
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package everything from freeze-dried shrimp 
to magnetically-sensitive electronic parts. 
Steel foil, developed in U. S. Steel’s 
research laboratories, is only 2 mils 
thick, about as thick as the page on 
which this news is printed. Laminated 
to paper or cardboard, it offers the 
package designer a combination of prop- 
erties unlike any other packaging material. 
It has strength, bulge-resistance, puncture- 
resistance, rigidity, and virtually no bulk. It 
acts as a barrier against moisture and insects. 
It has wet strength. It can be attractively 
lithographed. And it can be thrown away, as 
a disposable bake pan is discarded, because 
= ce it is inexpensive. 
» Paper. companies 
» are in advanced 
stages of ex- 
perimentation 
with steel foil. 
This new ma- 
terial has been 
used to make 
laminated bags for 
materials that don’t 
take kindly to moisture. 


» 













It lends itself to a 
tear-top or easy- 
open can end, and 
to disposable cook- 
ing pans. A radar 
parts manufac- 
turer is interested 
in steel foil for 
packaging parts 
that must have a 
low-cost magnetic 
shield during ship- 
ment. The Army is 
interested in a food 
package that can 
reduce pest losses. 
In corrugated con- 
tainers, steel foil permits thinner walls and 
increases rigidity and wet strength. In many 
types of packages, steel foil can save money 
by doing with a single package 

what takes two packages now. 

Give you ideas? If you have 
a packaging problem, 
write on your letter- 
head for a free 

sample and further 

_ information. Write 
U.S. Steel, Room 

7075, 525 William 

Penn Place, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 15230. 

United States Steel is 
introducing an average of 
two new or improved 
products each month. 
And it is a habit at 
U.S. Steel to suggest 
innovation in the use 
of all steel products. 
If you suspect you 
could benefit by this 
brand of thinking, 
do business with 
U.S.Steel... where 
the big idea is innovation. 


United States Steel 
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TESTED RECIPE: A thousand years ago a wise old sage gave this formula for hap- 
piness. Said he, “A man should have some work to do, someone to love, something 
to look forward to.” Aim...inspiration...hope. Three time-tested ingredients. Simple 


recipe, granted. But know a better one today? @/” ‘he growing world of Tenn 

we | USI [ : f al We Co/i ute more and more of the natura/ gas 
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FROM NATURAL GAS AND OIL HEAT, POWER, PETROCHEMICALS THAT MEAN EVER WIDER SERVICE TO MAN 
HEADQUARTERS: HOUSTON, TEXAS + DIVISION: TENNESSEE GAS PIPELINE COMPANY + SUBSIDIARIES: MIDWESTERN GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY « EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS COMPANY » TENNECO 
CORPORATION * TENNECO OIL COMPANY » TENNECO CHEMICAL COMPANY + HEYDEN NEWPORT CHEMICAL CORPORATION * TENNESSEE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + AFFILIATE: PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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SHOPPERS IN THE RAIN 


Noah, at least, had an ark. 


sault on hair and clothes, feet and face, 
makeup and morale, for which there is 
no adequate protection. Noah, at least, 
had an ark. 

There are raincoats, of course, and 
the latter-day versions are a splendifer- 
ous lot. Ranging in fabric from poplin 
to piqué to patent leather, and in price 
from less than $5 to well over $100, 
they come single-breasted, double- 
breasted, belted in back, on the sides, all 
the way around or not at all, spill off 
the racks in solid colors, stars, stripes, 
prints, polka dots and patterns. This 
year’s favorite is flowers: from A for 
aster to Z for zinnia, they make a coat a 
serenade to spring; its wearer becomes 
a veritable walking garden. All make 
superb between-season coats, but then 
there is this littke problem: not one 
is waterproof, 

Defying the Storm. Few manufac- 
turers bother to make such a claim. The 
majority of coats are clearly labeled 
“water resistant’—a phrase which, in 
translation, means: “This garment will 
fight the good fight in a storm, but only 
for a few minutes, after which the pur- 
chaser is on her own.” Others, like the 
college girl’s trusty trenchcoat, promise 
to hold out, but only until the first clean- 
ing, when they must be reconditioned 
(at an average charge of $2, in addi- 
tion to the cost of the cleaning itself), 
And many a veritable walking garden 
has come out of a soaking rain with a 
coat that looks like an empty plot. 

rhe sad, inscrutable fact is that rain- 
coats are made to be either stylish or 
serviceable, never both at once. The 
customer concerned with really keeping 
dry is stuck with rubber or plastic ver- 
sions. Both would look more suitable on 
filling-station attendants than on girls. 
They are also hot. 

Down the Neck. As for hats, the situ- 
ation is no better. Scarves are perky as 
can be, but as waterproof as sponges. 
Hoods, helmets, bonnets and the cur- 
rently chic sou’wester hats are service- 
able, but leave the hair underneath a 
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FURNESS IN BOOTS 





disaster area. Alternative? The now- | 
standard plastic rain hood, which folds | 
away to nothing and can be carted 
around in the smallest purse. 

But even that isn’t all joy: the infinite 
accordion pleats form tiny canals that 
collect the water and channel it down 
the wearer's neck. There is still the 
handy umbrella, adequate enough for 
the most part, but a bother in buses, 
impossible to hold onto in a fair-sized 
wind, and, in the wrong hands (usually 
belonging to little old ladies with shop- 
ping bags), a dangerous weapon. 

Sudden Leaks. Rain shoes, like coats 
and hats, are never simultaneously at- 
tractive and waterproof. The wildly 
popular boots proliferate in an assort- 
ment of skins and leathers, but offer far 
less protection to the hapless feet they 
clad than they did to the goats and | 
alligators that were their previous ten- 
ants. The portable rubber or plastic rain 
boots have a short life span (an average 
of two wearings) before they tend to 
spring a sudden leak. The last resort: 
old-fashioned rubber firemen’s boots, 
which are not much to look at and hot 
on the feet but do manage to keep out 
the rain and protect the backs of legs 
from muddy splashes. B. F. Goodrich 
and the U.S. Rubber Co, have produced 
some handsome imitation-leather boots, 
but they are warm and woolly, more 
suitable for wear in winter storms than 
in spring showers. 

That was it. until the current rainy 
season, when Actress-Commentator 
Betty Furness got in on the act. De- 
spondent over having to get her feet 
wet to keep chic, she took her problem 
to Shoe Designer David Evins. His solu- 
tion, scheduled to hit the market some 
time this summer, is a smartly styled, 
ankle-high creation made of two Du 
Pont synthetic materials, totally water- 
proof and handsome to boot. The esti- 
mated cost (around $65) sounds high, 
but many women will find it a mere 
drop in the bucket. Better, by far, than 
one down the instep. 
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News in Foods 


NOW! Golden chunks 


of Hawaiian pineapple 
with fresh mint flavor. 
Exclusively Libby’s! 





Over 250 canned and frozen foods— 
world's most experienced 
food processor 
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GLASS CONDITIONING* . . . a new idea from PPG 


t the Fair, 
the blazing sun shines softly through 
wondrous glass that subdues heat 


High above the vast complex of the 1964 World’s 
Fair stands the soon-to-be famous restaurant, 
“Top of the Fair.” From its sweep of glass window 
walls you can see all of the burgeoning panorama 
below. The bright sun leaps up from metallic 
walls, white surfaces and glistening promenades. 
Yet, you can sit behind these pleasingly tinted 
windows and linger over lunch without feeling 
the full strength of the sun. 


This restaurant has been Glass Conditioned. 


SOLARBRONZE*, a remarkable glass from Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, lets you enjoy the 
view in comfort. For SOLARBRONZE reduces both 
heat and glare. 


Glass conditioning with SOLARBRONZE and 
other PPG environmental glasses is the modern 
technique for controlling the effect of the sun’s 
heat and light. Yet these products cost little e 
more to install than conventional glass. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pitts-\C&G 
burgh, Pennsylvania. “Service Mark 


PPG makes the glass that makes the difference 


Inside and outside the World’s Fair Heliport, built by The Port of 
New York Authority. Copters land on roof, connect with all major 
area airports. Restaurant at top, circular cocktail lounge underneath. 
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THEOLOGY 
On the Hem of Hell 


A child is born, takes a few agonized 
breaths, dies unbaptized. What then hap- 
pens to its soul, uncleansed of original 
sin? Modern Protestant theologians gen- 
erally find no basis in Scripture for an 
opinion, but Roman Catholic catechisms 
give a quite specific answer. Unbaptized 
innocents go to limbo (from the Latin 
word for “hem” or “border”), a fringe 
of hell where they spend eternity in a 
state of natural happiness. Published this 
week is a lively survey of the still un- 
finished debate over this theological 
issue, called Limbo: Unsettled Question 
(Sheed & Ward: $3.95). The author, 
the Rev. George J. Dyer, is a professor 
of patristic theology at St. Mary of the 
Lake Seminary near Chicago. 

Most Christians have always defend- 
ed the necessity of baptism for salva- 
tion, relying on Jesus’ words in St. 
John’s Gospel: “Unless a man be born 
again of water and the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” The 
stern-minded theologians of early Chris- 
tianity, Father Dyer says, interpreted 
these words strictly, and consigned un- 
baptized babes to hell. “They are ves- 
sels of contumely and the wrath of God 
is upon them,” wrote St. Augustine, “If 
no one frees them from the grasp of the 
devil, what wonder is it that they must 
suffer in flames with him?” 

Negative Penalty. Medieval scholas- 
tics gradually construed a more humane 
destiny for unbaptized infants and for 
pious adults who died before Christ. In 
the 13th century, Albert the Great 
named this resting place limbo. Albert’s 
disciple, Thomas Aquinas, argued that 
since unbaptized children were not guilty 
of actual, committed sins but only of 
original sin, their penalty would be a 
negative one—the loss of the vision of 
God that is heaven’s supreme happi- 
ness. Moreover, Thomas suggested, the 
children would placidly exist through 
eternity unaware of the reward that 
was beyond their reach. 

Aquinas’ soothing proposal did not 
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DANTE’S LIMBO 
Heaven is beyond their reach. 
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end the argument. Martin Luther, like 
many other Protestant reformers, be- 
lieved that hell was the fate of the un- 
baptized of any age. So did a new gen- 
eration of Catholic Augustinian thinkers 
and the heretical Jansenists of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, who dismissed limbo 
as an unscriptural theory too ardently 
promoted by their enemies the Jesuits. 

Salvific Will. During the past 30 years, 
Father Dyer notes, theological debate 
has focused again on limbo. A number 
of liberal Catholic thinkers have sug- 
gested that unbaptized children may get 
to heaven after all because of God's 
“salvific will’—his desire that all man- 
kind be saved. A French theologian, 
Palémon Jean Glorieux, has argued that 
every soul, in the moment of death, 
faces a final choice of turning either 
toward or away from God; unbaptized 
infants without knowledge of positive 
evil could find it easy to make the right 
decision. Two English theologians, Jes- 
uits Bernard Leeming and the late Vin- 
cent Wilkin, believed that limbo will end 
with the Last Judgment, and its inhabi- 
tants will be joyfully welcomed to the 
company of the saints. 

Father Dyer points out that none of 
these optimistic salvation theories has 
yet to satisfy theological conservatives, 
who point to the church’s unchanging, 
traditional belief in baptism and defend 
the “consoling conception” of limbo. 
But Dyer concludes that the door has 
not yet been closed on an even more 
hopeful prospect for bereaved parents: 
the ultimate salvation of the lost child. 


JUDAISM 


Russian Anti-Semitism 

The major center of persecution of 
Jews nowadays is the Soviet Union. In 
a land openly dedicated to atheism, the 
3,000,000 Jews of Russia suffer more 
than any other faith because they are 
attacked both for their religion and as 
a despised national minority. Last week 
in Washington, more than 500 repre- 
sentatives from 24 U.S. Jewish organi- 
zations gathered to plan the kind of loud 
foreign protest that so far has proved 
the best curb on Soviet anti-Semitism. 

There was plenty of evidence to 
prove that pious Soviet denials of anti- 
Jewish activity are hollow. The most 
topical was a book called Judaism With- 
out Embellishment, published last year 
by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 
One cartoon from this “history” of 
Judaism showed a man with an exag- 
geratedly hooked nose described as a 
Zionist leader serving the “Hitlerite” 
invaders of the Ukraine. 

Books for Yakuts. In the days of the 
Czar, Russian Jews were periodically 
subject to brutal, bloody pogroms, but 
they could often escape suffering by 
fleeing Russia. The Soviet government 
forbids emigration and plans its perse- 
cutions in more subtle ways. Theoreti- 








SOVIET CARTOON 
Loud foreign protests helped. 


cally, Russian Judaism is permitted to 
preserve its own culture. But all 17 
Yiddish theaters in Russia have been 
closed down, and only six books in Yid- 
dish have been published since 1959— 
compared with 144 in one year alone 
for the 236,000 members of the obscure 
Yakut nation of Siberia. 

The Russians have done all they 
could to discourage Jewish religious ob- 
servance. Since 1956 the number of ac- 
tive synagogues has dropped from 450 
to 97. There is only one kosher butcher 
shop and only one seminary for rabbis 
in all of Russia. Just before Passover 
last month, the Soviet government ex- 
pressed its good will toward the Jews by 
allowing Moscow’s chief rabbi to open a 
special matzo bakery. Two days later, it 
was closed down as a health hazard, and 
customs officials confiscated matzos 
shipped to Russia by American Jews. 

Jewish Names. Sometimes persecu- 
tion takes a more malevolent form. 
About half of all persons sentenced to 
death in recent years for such crimes 
against the state as black marketing and 
embezzlement have had Jewish names. 
In some parts of the Soviet Union, no- 
tably in Nikita Khrushchev’s Ukraine, 
Jews constitute about 80% of the crim- 
inals sentenced to death. 

Delegates to the Washington conven- 
tion believe that the Soviet party bosses 
suspect Jews of having divided loyal- 
ties, and want to assimilate them forci- 
bly into the mainstream of Russian life. 
At the end of their meeting, the Jewish 
leaders talked with President Johnson 
and Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
urged them to use their “good offices” 
so the Soviet government would be 
aware of U.S. concern for Russian Jews. 

It is possible that enough such ges- 
tures might embarrass the Soviet gov- 
ernment into easing up on the Jews. 
Recently, after a galaxy of European 
intellectuals and Communist parties in 
France, Britain and the U.S. made 
strong, astonished protests, Pravda an- 
nounced that the Party's Ideological 
Commission had criticized Judaism 
Without Embellishment for its serious 
mistakes and admitted that it “may 
insult the feelings of believers.” Last 
week, Aleksei Adzhubei, the editor of 
Izvestia and Khrushchev's son-in-law, 
announced that the book had been 
banned and all copies destroyed. 
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“Reading is the key... 


that enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, and listen to the sweetest 
voices of all time,” said James Russell Lowell in 1885. Today, with many times more books 
to choose from, Americans read far more than in Lowell’s day. That the books are so readily 
available to all of us is in large part due to the dedicated men and women who build and 
staff our libraries. Rand McNally salutes them during this National Library Week. 
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THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR HAS 














With a major share of the financing, and an un- 
quenchable confidence in the future of Flushing 
Meadow, we joined forces with the Fair in 1960. 

For one thing, we believed deeply in the theme, 
“World Peace Through Understanding.” For 
another, we were sure the Fair would be an hon- 
est showcase for the culture and industry of 
enterprising peoples. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, New York 10015 - 
FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Robert Moses at the Fair—Photo by Charles Van Maanen 


A FRIEND AT CHASE MANHATTAN 


For three years we’ ve continued to help out in 
ways that mostly go beyond financial considera- 
tion. Now, as the Fair opens to millions from the 
nation and the whole world over, we bid it bound- 
less success. 

And we hope it will be long remembered as a 
practical vision of the limitless progress free men 


can generate. 














Chipmunk and skunks on a Weyerhaeuser tree farm 


How many trees can a chipmunk eat? 


This pert little ruffian is making a meal of what other 
wise might be useful trees about 80 years from now. Like 
much of the wildlife that thrives on Weyerhaeuser tree 
farms, he is a delight to sce in the woods. Nevertheless, 
he and his brethren are a real hazard in this complex busi- 
ness of growing timber as a crop. Collectively, they eat 
bushels of seed and damage thousands of trees every year 

There are other hazards, too, Fire that destroys many 
decades of work. Tree-killing insects and diseases that 
require heavy expenditures to control. All of these risks 
are compounded by the fact that it takes up to 80 years 
to grow a new tree crop to merchantable size 

Extensive research and protection practices have done 


a lot to bring some of these risks under control. Even so, 


tree farming simply isn’t practical unless the nation’s tax 


From Weyerhaeuser tree farms 


Crocker Hamilton fine quality printing, writing and in 





lustrial papers 


structure takes such long-range risks into account. Con- 
gress recognized this in 1944, It then adopted a tax 
program designed to provide fair and equitable treatment 
for all who grow trees as a commercial crop 

Result? More than thousand individuals and firms 
now grow timber crops on private lands—some 64 mil 
lion acres in all, These lands are a perpetual source of 
payrolls and taxes, as well as water, wildlife and recrea 
tion. They also are the basic source of wood for building 
materials, pulp, paper, plastics and many other products 

Future generations must not be denied these benefits 
Private tree farming must continue to be encouraged by 
a realistic tax climate at national and local levels 

Send for free booklet on modern industrial forestry 


Weyerhaeuser Company, Box A3, Tacoma, Wash. 98401 
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POWERBOAT RACING 
V for Victory 


The way the postcards picture it, the 
Atlantic Ocean off Miami is a land- 
lubber’s delight where only the antics of 
frolicking porpoises disturb the serenity 
of the Gulf Stream. But there are days, 
and plenty of them, when the east wind 
rises and turns the 160-mile stretch 
between Miami and Nassau into one of 
the meanest. choppiest patches of water 
anywhere. Then small-craft warnings go 
up, and cautious skippers stick to sailing 
olives in a cozy yacht-club bar. 

Not Richard H. Bertram, At 48, Flor- 
ida’s Dick Bertram is the Enzo Ferrari 
of powerboat racing. Like Ferrari, he 
sells luxury transportation to the well- 
heeled: his sleek, fiber-glass cruisers 
and sport fishermen cost anywhere from 
$9,000 to $75,000, Like Ferrari, he 
puts his reputation on the line on the 
racing circuit. And, like Ferrari, he al- 
most always wins, in smooth water or 
rough. 

Last week, on the eve of the an- 
nual Miami-to-Nassau powerboat race, 
billed as “the most rugged ocean race 
in the world,” the forecast was for 
1S- to 22-knot winds and steep 
with 2-ft. to 6-ft. crests. “Good,” said 
Bertram. “In rough weather, everything 
comes into play—hull design, engines, 
even the crew. The question is whether 
the crew can take the pounding.” 

Deep & Level. The Miami-to-Nassau 
race is practically a Bertram monopoly. 
Bertram won it with Moppie in 1960, 
the first year he ever entered, and his 
boats have won it each year since, Key 
to his success is the unique hull design 
of his boats, brainchild of famed Bos- 
ton Naval Architect Ray Hunt. Most 
powerboats are sharply V'd at the bow, 
but the hull flattens out to provide a 
smooth “planing” surface near the stern. 
In the Bertrams, the “deep V" runs all 
the way aft to the transom, and the 
smooth sides of their hulls are broken 
with a series of jutting longitudinal 
strakes, like steps. In high waves, the 
strakes and deep V keep the hull level, 
nose down so that it Knifes through the 
waves, while flat-sterned powerboats 
tend to leap off the crest of each swell 
and crash heavily into the trough. The 
result, according to Bertram: “less slip, 
more control"—and 40% higher speeds. 

Bertram entries in last week's race 
included Lucky Moppie, his own 31- 
footer, equipped with twin 380-h.p. Day- 
tona Marine engines; Vivacity, a 38-ft., 
diesel-powered Bertram owned by Brit- 
ish Newspaper Publisher Max Aitken; 
and Rum Runner, a 31-ft. bomb, driven 
by Florida’s Harold Abbott, whose twin 
521-h.p. Holman-Moody Ford engines 
made it the most powerful boat in the 
race. For competition, there were 32 
other boats. General Motors pinned its 
hopes on Allied 36 and Allied GX, a 
pair of 40-ft. monsters powered by twin 
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“RUM RUNNER” DRIVING TOWARD NASSAU 
The question is whether the crew can take it. 


315-h.p. G.M. diesels. From Louisiana's 
Gulf Coast came Ragin’ Cajun, a 32-ft. 
diesel whose skipper announced: “This 
is a work boat, the kind we use to take 
workers out to the offshore oil rigs. We 
aim to beat the pants off them gentle- 
men drivers.” But the Bertrams’ most 
dangerous challengers were nine For- 
mula 233s, fiber-glass boats whose own 
deep-V lines were almost dead ringers 
for the Bertrams’ own. 

Cracks & Leaks. By the time the field 
reached Cat Cay, 44! miles from Mi- 
ami, eleven boats were already out of 
the race. Ragin’ Cajun gave up with 
clutch trouble. Aboard Allied GX, a 
geyser of steam and water suddenly shot 
up from the ruptured bilges. The crew 
watched sadly from a life raft as the 
$140,000 boat sank in 600 fathoms. 

The Bertrams were having their own 
woes. Harold Abbott's Rum Runner de- 
veloped a 4-ft.-long crack in the cabin; 
the radio was smashed, and a reinfore- 
ing stringer had broken loose from the 
hull. In Lucky Moppie, every time Ber- 
tram tried to switch to his main fuel 
tank, his engines quit. Then, maneuver- 
ing at the check-in station on Cat Cay, 
Lucky Moppie slammed into another 
boat, Knocking it into a sea wall and 
out of contention. Miraculously, Lucky 
Moppie kept going. 

One, Two, Three. On the relatively 
calm 164-mile stretch from Cat Cay to 
Sylvia Light, Max Aitken’s Vivacity clung 
to a narrow lead, pursued by two For- 
mula 233s. Bertram’s Lucky Moppie 
was now running fourth, and Abbott's 
Rum Runner was fitth. Then one of the 
Formulas ran out of gas. Cracking along 
at 3,500 r.p.m. and SO knots, Bertram 
overtook the other—and shot into first 
place when Aitken veered off course. 
With just three miles to go on the final 
leg from Hog Cay to Nassau, Bertram 
seemed to have it sewed up—until his 
reserve tanks ran dry and he had to 





switch to the main fuel tank. Lucky 
Moppie stopped dead. By the time Ber- 
tram got his engines going again, Ab- 
bott’s Rum Runner, damaged as it was, 
had passed everybody and was in front 
to stay. Up to the Nassau pier roared 
Rum Runner, and an official waved her 
in. “Hell, no!” yelled Abbott. “This boat 
is sinking. We're going to beach her.” 
Although he had to settle for second 
place himself, Builder Bertram could 
hardly have been happier. His boats had 
finished one-two-three, and the closest 
competitor, a Formula 233, was 10 min. 
behind. The durability of the Bertram 
had been proved again. Battered almost 
beyond belief, Rum Runner had aver- 
aged 32.6 knots to win the roughest 
Miami-to-Nassau race in history. 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Willie Pastrano, 28: a sixth-round 
TKO over Gregorio Peralta, in a light- 
heavyweight (175 Ibs.) championship 
bout at New Orleans. Stablemate of 
Heavyweight Champion Cassius Clay 
(both are trained by Miami’s Angelo 
Dundee), Pastrano had been beaten 
decisively by the Argentine challenger 
in a nontitte bout last September. This 
time, Wily Willie opened a bloody gash 
over Peralta’s left eye, mercilessly 
pounded away at the wound until the 
ring doctor stopped the fight. “This was 
the big apple,” said Pastrano, who col- 


lected an estimated $60,000 for the 
victory—biggest purse of his 13-year 
career, 

> The Boston Celtics: their eighth 
straight National Basketball Associa- 


tion Eastern Division title, beating the 
Cincinnati Royals 109-95 in the decid- 
ing game at Boston. The Royals, who 
won seven out of twelve regular-season 
games from the Celtics, managed only 
one victory in the best-of-seven playoff. 
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This early Flexowriter was composed of two electric type\ 





writers 


~_— 





a tape punch and a tape reader, all connected by cables. 





On V-J Day, this machine was out of a job. 


It’s an automatic writing machine built 


for the War Department in 1942. 


Could it survive in civvies? 


Yes. 


It grew into a machine that automates paperwork, 
commands computers, pilots numerical 
control machines for industry. 


A version of it even sets and justifies 
cold type for printing. 


it is one of the world’s most versatile 
automation machines. 


It’s called the Flexowriter> 





The automatic writing machine by Friden® 
is more compact, and far more versatile 
than its 4-unit predecessor. 


It will automate your bills, purchase or- 
ders, statements, invoices, letters, mimeo 
masters, etc. Hundreds of paperwork jobs 
can be performed automatically. 

Now, 22 years after the wartime beginning 
of the Flexowriter, Friden is still discover- 
ing new applications for it, and creating 


other new business machines. 


Recent examples are the 6010 Computer 
and the Friden Postage Machine. 


We offer sales, service and instruction 
throughout the world. Call your local 
Friden Systems man 


to demonstrate the e 
Flexowriter for you. 

Or write Friden, Inc., Il él] 
San Leandro, Calif. 


A Subsidiary of The Singer Company 
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AUTOS 
Ford’s Young One 


(See Cover) 

The trim white car rolled restlessly 
through the winding roads of Bloom- 
field Hills, like a high-strung pony danc- 
ing to get started on its morning run. 
In that auto-conscious Detroit suburb, 
where people can spend whole evenings 
talking about the virtues of a taillight, 
it did not go long unnoticed despite its 
lack of identifying insignia. Groups of 
children on their way to school turned 
to stare at it and point. The driver of 
a Volkswagen raised his fingers in 
a V-for-victory sign. As the car 
picked up speed and headed south- 
ward toward Detroit, a flickering 
trace of satisfaction crossed _ its 
driver's impassive, hawklike face. 
He carefully knocked the ash from 
his Ignacio Haya Gold Label cigar 
into the shiny new dashboard 
tray. At each traffic light, his dark 
surveyed the car's interior 
and his fingers roamed over every 
piece of metal and fabric within 
reach. At one light, the driver of 
a Chevrolet Impala pulled along- 
side and mouthed through his 
closed window: “Is that it?” He 
was left behind in the exhaust. As 
the white car approached a school 
bus and slowed again, the win- 
dows flew up and the children in- 
side chanted: “Mustang! Mustang! 
Mustang!” 

This week Ford’s new Mustang 
sports car, one of the most her- 
alded and attention-drawing cars 
in autodom’s history, drives into 
showrooms all over the U.S. In it 
rides both a big bundle of Ford's 
future and the reputation of the 
man who daily test-drives a differ- 
ent Mustang between Bloomfield 
Hills and Dearborn. The man is Lido 
Anthony lacocca, general manager of 
Ford’s Ford Division, which accounts 
for roughly 80% of the company’s sales. 
He already has quite a reputation. At 
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39, after 17 years in the auto. busi- 
ness, this tall, rugged son of Italian im- 
migrant parents is the hottest young 


man in Detroit and probably the most 
ingenious automotive merchandising ex- 
pert since General Motors’ hard-selling 
Harlow Curtice. 

From the fertile brains of “Lee” Ia- 
cocca (rhymes with try-a-coke-ah) and 
his staff at Ford have sprung most of 
the major themes that dominate the 
U.S. auto industry today: the return 
to car racing, the intensified appeal to 
the youth market, the trend to the low- 
priced sports car. Sold by Iacocca to 
the top executives of Ford, often over 
their initial disapproval, these themes 
have first become Ford policy, then 
gone on to set the pace of the industry 
But so elephantine is the gestation pe- 
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riod of Detroit's new models that, in 
lacocca’s three years as head of the 
Ford Division, the Mustang is the first 
car that he can call completely his own, 
from blueprint through mock-up to pro- 
duction line (see adjoining color pages). 

Ferrari Flare. As his first-born, Ia- 
cocca has produced far more than just 
another new car. With its long hood 
and short rear deck, its Ferrari flare 
and openmouthed air scoop, the Mus- 
tang resembles the European racing 
cars that American sports-car buffs find 
SO appealing. Yet Iacocca has made the 
Mustang's design so flexible, its price 
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HENRY FORD & IACOCCA (RIGHT)* 
Remember whose name is on the building. 


so reasonable and its options so numer- 
ous that its potential appeal reaches 
toward two-thirds of all U.S. car buy- 
ers. Priced as low as $2,368 and able 
to accommodate a small family in its 
four seats, the Mustang seems destined 
to be a sort of Model A of sports cars 
—for the masses as well as for the buffs. 

As such, it is only one of the new 
generation of sports cars coming out of 
Detroit. The new breed traces its heri- 
tage to such European products as the 
Austin-Healey, the Triumph and the 
MG, which first wheited the appetites 
of many Americans for the sports car 
—though they were out of reach for 
most Americans. Out of this appetite 
came the inspiration for such American 
Cars as the Thunderbird and the Cor- 
vette, whose price still hovers between 
$4,000 and $5,000, and for the sporty 
extras—bucket seats, stick shifts, wire 
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In between: President Arjay Execu- 


tive Vice President Charles H 





wheels—best embodied in General Mo- 
tors’ jazzy Corvair Monza. 

With the Mustang, Ford clearly has 
a big lead among the new breed. But 
the market for an inexpensive sports 
car is potentially so enormous—partic- 
ularly since nearly one in every five 
households now shops for a second car 
—that Ford’s competitors have no in- 
tention of leaving it to Lee lacocca. 
Chrysler has already introduced a Val- 
jant with a convex rear roof line— 
called a fastback in Detroit—and 
named it the Barracuda. American Mo- 
tors is making a fastback version of its 


cy Rambler Classic, will bring it out 





next spring. When word of the 
Mustang first leaked out, General 
Motors began to work on a fast- 
back Corvair for introduction this 
month, later decided against the 
crash approach, and now main- 
tains a monolithic silence. Its 


Chevrolet Corvette is too expen- 
Sive to compete with the Mustang, 
and its rear-engined, lightly pow- 
ered Monza might be thrown off 
balance by the weight of a bigger 
motor out back; this also applies to 
the experimental Monza GT. Re- 
sult: G.M.’s competitor for the 
Mustang, Detroit believes, may be 
built around the front-engined 
Chevy Il. Ready to take full 
vantage of his lead, Lee Iacocca at 
first’ projected 200,000 
the Mustang, but now is talking 
in the vicinity of 400,000—a feat 
that could increase Ford’s total 
sales by $400 million. 

Talk of 10 Million. The climate 
for the new sports cars could hard- 
ly be better. After two 7,000,000- 
plus auto years in a row, the in- 
dustry in 1964 is not only moving 
irresistibly toward a new record. 
but is almost certain to break 
through a plateau that seemed prac- 
tically unattainable only a few vears 
ago. Even before the tax cut, Detroit 
was headed for at least an 8,000,000- 
car year. With the cut—and the con- 
tinued health of the U.S. economy— 
it is now debating whether it will be 
held to 8,200,000 sales (including 400,- 
000 imports) or go on to 8,500,000 
Auto sales in the first quarter were 
the highest in history, rising 7% over 
last year and 4% over record 1955, 
Automen no longer consider what is 
happening in the industry a boom: tak- 
ing Into account a steadily growing pop- 
ulation, the growth of multicar families 
and the steady spread of suburbia, they 
feel that the industry has reached an 
era in which 8,000,000 sales will be 
a normal year. Some automen are al- 
ready talking about 10 million a year. 

Among the automakers, General Mo- 
tors is sul the undisputed leader, with 
more than half the market and a sales 
Increase in the first quarter of 6% 


ad- 


sales for 
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A CAR IS BORN in a styling studio outside Detroit, where at rear guides man working at right; men at left will pro- 
sculptors work up a full-scale “dual proposal” model in duce a proposed model differing in style concept and in 


clay of Mustang, Ford’s new sports car. Outline drawir trim to provide instant basis for choice between designs 











SLATHERING CLAY on a wooder 


armature is the first step; the wheels and tires are real. 





SHAPING SIDE, men ser 
at model of Mustang final 
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1 framework called an 


FINISHING TOUCHES are put on Mustang model by Ford’ 
most experienced sculptors, riding wheeled stools (above 
Rack at left holds metal strips used to gauge body curves 


ape and dab 
ly approved 





CARVING BUMPER to exact shape 
(left), a template is forced along a pre- 
determined curve laid out on the floor 
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CHROMING FRONT END, modelmakers smooth on 


spray-glued aluminum foil with wads of f il tissue 





ADDING COLOR, styling craftsmen peel thin film of decal 
ike Di-Noc from backing sheet before smoothing it onto side 
of finished Mustang model. Roof has already been Di-Noced 





ATTACHING EMBLEM is Joe Oros, chief Mus 


tang stylist. Original was carved from mahogar 
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SIMULATING WINDSHIELD. Ford stylists 
smooth on grey Di-Noc film with warm water 





and sponges, use frisket Knives to trim edges 


WIND TUNNEL tests clay rey { Corvair Monza GT 
t G.M. Technica *nter outside Deiroit. Red streamers 
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SPORTS CARS fill General Motors 
design studio (/e/t). They range from 
Monza GT (shown as drawing and 
sculpture at rear) to red experimen- 
tal model demonstrated at center 


SEATING BUCK of Monza GT 
enables engineer to check car's 
interior space. Device in left seat 
is mechanical replica of seated 
man known at G.M. as Oscar 


VALIANT BARRACUDA is new 
Chrysler entry in Detroit's sports- 
car race. With its rear seat folded, 
car—here in its finished form— 
has 7-ft. carpeted utility area. 
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AMERICAN MOTORS Vice President of 
Automotive Styling Richard Teague poses 
with the experimental Tarpon, a Rambler 
with a fastback sports-car roof. American 
hopes to introduce a sports car in 1965 


CHRYSLER Vice President and 
Director of Styling Elwood En- 
gle leans proudly on_ fastback 
window of Valiant Barracuda, 
his answer to the Ford Mustang 


FORD Vice President and Director 
of Styling Eugene Bordinat Jr. sits 
in bucket seat before full-scale draw- 
ing of the Mustang and a hardtop 
production model of the car itself. 


GENERAL MOTORS Styling Vice 
President William L. Mitchell is be 
hind the wheel of the experimental 
Corvair Monza GT, Latches open 
canopies on cockpit and rear engine 








NEW SALES 
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Whipped on by the dynamic leadership 
of President Lynn Townsend, Chrysler's 
sales are up 16.6%. Studebaker is out 
of the picture, and American Motors, 
caught short by the public’s swing away 
from its compact cars, is off 12%. But 
it is Ford that is making the biggest 
splash of all in the area that counts 
most: share of the auto market. Ford's 
first-quarter sales are up an impressive 
12%, and its market penetration, as 
Detroit terms it, is gaining in a rapidly 
expanding market after several years of 
decline. So far this year, it is up a per- 
centage point—to 26.2% —at the ex- 
pense of G.M. and Rambler. This gain 
took place long before the first Mustang 
hit the showrooms, and Ford is count- 
ing on its 1964! offering to accelerate 
the trend. If Ford sells those 400,000 
Mustangs, it could raise its market pene- 
tration to 29%. 

On to the Basics. Though the sports 
cars are all the talk now, the big news 
will come in October, when the standard 
1965 models are introduced. These cars, 
which account for 75% of all sales, will 
have the most extensive changes in De- 
troit’s history. Nearly a billion dollars 
has been spent on new styling and me- 
chanical developments. 

Cadillac will lose its tail fins after 16 
years, adopt the sleek, slablike sides 
that have become so popular in the in- 
dustry. G.M.’s Corvair will retain its 
rear engine but adopt more conven- 
tional styling and have a larger body. 
Plymouth will grow from a 116-in. to 
a 119-in. wheelbase and become more 
interchangeable with the 119-in. Dodge. 
In addition to fielding a sports car, 
American Motors will introduce a new, 
longer (by 10 in.) Ambassador and a 
restyled Classic. Mercury will have a 
handsome new slab-sided car complete- 
ly different in appearance from the 
Ford. The standard Ford will come out 
in its own version of slab-styling, first 
introduced by the 1960 Lincoln Con- 
tinental, will also add vertical dual head- 
lights & la Pontiac. For the first time 
in recent years, Ford's styling, which 
has generally lagged behind General 
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Motors’, is expected to give Chevrolet. 
Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac a hard 
run for their money. 

For the People Side. As with the 
Mustang, much of the credit for what- 
ever gains Ford can make with its new 
models belongs to Lee Iacocca. “I see 
this as the start of a new golden age for 
Ford that will make the peaks of the 
past look like anthills,” he says. lacocca 
has had a Ford in his future almost 
literally since birth. 

His father, Nicola, came to the U.S. 
from southern Italy when he was only 
twelve, soon bought his first Model T, 
and within eight years had parlayed it 
into a thriving rent-a-car business that 
grew to a fleet of 33 cars, mostly Fords. 
He returned to Italy at 31 to select his 
bride, found her in his home town of 
Benevento and honeymooned at Ven- 
ice’s sultry Lido Beach. Back in the 
U.S., they called their only son Lido out 
of sentiment for that spot. Iacocca’s 
father branched into real estate around 
Allentown, Pa., so increased his hold- 
ings that he became a pre-Depression 
millionaire. 

Lee lacocca never wavered from 
early youth in his desire to go into the 
auto business—with Ford. For him, it 
was something like wanting to join the 
priesthood. “I suppose it was partly be- 
cause my father had always been great- 
ly interested in automobiles,” he says, 
“and because I was influenced by fam- 
ily friends who were Ford dealers.” 
Always a top student, he was felled by 
a seven-month bout with rheumatic fe- 
ver as he entered high school, began to 
study even harder when he was forced 
to give up sports. To let off some of his 
competitive energy, he turned to the 
debating team, later perfected that tal- 
ent with Dale Carnegie, is today an 
articulate public speaker. 

With his eye still on Ford, he got a 
degree in industrial engineering from 
Lehigh University, won a fellowship to 
Princeton, where he got a_ master’s 
in mechanical engineering, eventually 
breezed through Ford’s 18-month train- 
ing course in nine months. Assigned to 
a job as an automatic-transmission en- 
gineer, he shocked his superiors by 
turning it down, asked for a job in sales. 
“I learned at Princeton,” says lacocca, 
“that pure research did not fascinate 
me. I wanted to get into the people side 
of the business.” 

The Black Notebook. When no one 
at’ Ford headquarters in Dearborn 
would take him on as a salesman, he 
quit the company, went out on his own 
and got a job in the sales office of the 
Ford assembly plant in Chester, Pa. 
Impressed by the way the aggressive 
lacocca whipped lagging Ford dealer- 
ships to higher sales, his boss (Charles 
Beacham, now Ford’s marketing vice 
president) took him along when he 
progressed to sales manager of a re- 
gion stretching from Pennsylvania to 
Florida. 


lacocca was assistant district: man- 


ager in Philadelphia by 1956, when car 
sales began to slump after the 1955 
boom. To stimulate business, he dressed 
up some cars with extra chrome and 
advertised “$56 a month for the °56 
Ford.” Sales jumped in Philadelphia, 
and a fellow by the name of Robert 
McNamara, then Ford Division gen- 
eral manager, picked up the “Iacocca 
Plan” for the entire U.S. The plan got 
credit for selling 72,000 extra 1956 
Fords, and before the year was out 
McNamara had brought Iacocca into 
Detroit to become manager of Ford 
truck marketing. 

Predictably, truck sales climbed to 
records under lacocca’s accelerator, 
and he soon moved on to become the 
car marketing manager for the Ford 
Division. One promotion followed an- 
other—until the telephone rang one 
November morning in 1960. It was 
Henry Ford Il, and he wanted Iacocca 
to drop over. Less than an hour later, 
lacocca drove back to division head- 
quarters as its new boss. 

lacocea quickly saw that, at 36, he 
would have to expect some resentment 
from older men who had been by- 
passed, and he reacted typically. Says 
he: “I told a few people, ‘Get with it, 
you're being observed. Guys who don't 
get with it don’t play on the club after 
a while.” It worked, because all of a 
sudden a guy is face to face with the 
reality of his mortgage payments.” He 
quickly brought the sprawling division 
under his fingertip control by setting 
up a “black notebook” system in which 
he had each department head list his 
objectives for the next quarter, then 
graded each man on his performance. 
Says one associate: “He really knows 
how to whipsaw his men with that 
notebook.” 

Off to the Races. It did not take long 
for Iacocca and the bright young men 
he gathered about him to realize that 
their company had some troubles. Right 
up until the Mustang, Iacocca and his 
crew had to work basically with models 
originally Jaid out under Robert Me- 
Namara, who stayed only five weeks 




















after being promoted to the presidency 
before moving on to the Pentagon. A 
financial genius, McNamara left Ford 
a strong company, with the kind of 
financial controls and organization that 
it so badly needed. He also was respon- 
sible for the highly successful four- 
passenger Thunderbird and the Falcon. 

What McNamara failed to realize 
was that the consumer is an emotional 
being who buys his car more for its 
vague appeal than for any logical rea- 
son. In the late "SOs the U.S. underwent 
a strong reaction to the bulges, fins and 
chrome of most postwar cars, turned 
instead to a cleaner, simpler and less 
flamboyant approach to styling. This 
trend gave birth to the unadorned com- 
pact or economy car—low-cost trans- 
portation in a plain wrapper. McNa- 
mara saw this, and ordered up 
that were neat, in good taste and some- 
how seemed, like McNamara himself, 
to have rimless glasses and hair parted 
in the middle. But the trend to plain- 
ness did not last long, and people soon 
began moving into bigger, more lux- 
urious cars with more power and more 
decoration. 

Ford kept on making its Plain Macs 
long after the public tired of them— 
and soon began to pay dearly. With the 
introduction of the 1962 models, just 
about at the time that the current auto 
boom was beginning, Ford began to 
lose ground steadily in the marketplace. 
General Motors, which early saw the 
way the trend was going, had no trou- 
ble biting huge chunks out of Ford’s 
sales with its flashy Corvair Monza, its 
sleek, fast Pontiacs and its wide choice 
of convertibles and hardtops 

lacocca realized that he could do lit- 
tle to change the 1962 models, but he 
got to work on other matters. He got a 
restyled roof line put on the standard 
Fords and Falcons by mid-1963. At the 
same time he installed V-8 engines in 
the Falcon to meet the growing de- 
mand for better performance in the 
so-called “economy class” car. The 
moves were credited with being a major 
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FORD COBRA AT SEBRING 
Moking peaks out of anthills. 


factor in reversing Ford's sales drop. 
Most of all, Iacocca got busy improv- 
ing the public image of Ford cars, De- 
ciding that every automaker was pro- 
ducing race-ready autos, and that the 
three-year-old industry agreement not 
to race was hypocritical, lacocca got 
the green light to put Ford full-speed 
onto the tracks. “More people watch 
automobile racing than baseball and 
football put together,” says Tacocca. 
“When they watch and we win, it can’t 
help but improve our reputation.” 
Souped-up Fords won ten consecu- 
tive major stock car races before an 
aroused Chrysler fielded Plymouths with 
hot new engines to beat Ford at last 
month’s Daytona 500; Ford quickly 
modified its entries, two weeks ago re- 
gained supremacy at the Atlanta 500, 
and last month won the grand touring 
class at Sebring with a Ford-powered 
Cobra sports car. A Lotus racing car 
with a Ford engine nearly won the In- 
dianapolis 500 last year in a demonstra- 
tion of endurance and speed so impres- 


sive that this Memorial Day eight Indy 
racers will use Ford power. At Le Mans 
in June a 200-m.p.h. Ford GT, intro- 
duced in New York two weeks ago, will 
become the first American car to chal- 
lenge the reign of the Ferraris in the 
grand touring class. 

Rebuffing the Buffs. Ford's participa- 
tion in racing not only has generated a 
new esprit de corps within the division, 
but has caused great stirrings among 
the potential customers who most fas- 
cinate a: the young. lacocca is 
one of the leading authorities on the 
youth market, was the first man in the 
auto industry to recognize its impor- 
tance and capitalize on it. Ford spon- 
sors “hootenanny” folk sings on col- 
lege campuses (although Henry Ford 
doesn’t think much of “that awful 
stuff”), advertises widely in hot-rod and 
teen-age magazines, has a panel of air- 
line hostesses who advise on what young 
women like to see in 
young men 

Detroit once boasted that it geared 
its styling to the taste dictates of wom- 
en, but since Iacocca came along, it is 
the young people who most influence 
styling—at least at Ford. Iacocca points 
out that by 1970, the 15-to-24 age 
group in the U.S. will increase by 40% , 
calls it “the buyingest age group in his- 
tory.” Moreover, he feels that by de- 
signing Fords for youth appeal, he is 
actually making the broadest mass ap- 
peal possible, since the cult of youth in 
the U.S. is so strong that men and wom- 
en of all ages will associate with what 
ever has a youthful connotation 

Thus the most important selling job 
that Lee Iacocca did at Ford was to get 
the Mustang going. The project started 
quietly in January 1961 when Don 
Frey, a bright young engineer whom 
lacocca had made his product planning 
manager, asked the advance styling de- 
partment to draw up designs for a little 
sports car. When it produced a trim 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS AT FORD HOOTENANNY 
Stirring a new spirit. 
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clay model of a little two-seater that 
looked like a rocket, Iacocca invited 
Grand Prix Driver Dan Gurney and 
other racing buffs in to give their opin- 
ions. Recalls Iacocca: “All the buffs 
said, “What a car! Ill be the great- 
est car ever built.” But when I looked 
at the guys saying it—the offbeat crowd. 
the real buffs—I said, ‘That's for sure 
not the car we want to build, because 
it can’t be a volume car. It's too far 
out,” ” 

lacocca decided that he did not want 
a car lo Compete against foreign sports 
cars, which sold only about 80,000 a 
year in the U.S., but against Chevrolet's 
successful Monza, which was selling 
about 250,000 a year. After a compe- 
tition between the Ford, the Lincoln- 
Mercury, and the corporate styling stu- 
dios, Iacocca looked at all three to- 
gether and picked out a Ford Division 
model that somehow seemed to pop 
out at him: “It was the only one in 
the courtyard that seemed to be mov- 
ing.” He won complete agreement on 
the spot from Henry Ford, who had 
been skeptical about the new car in its 
very early stages but came around after 
several sessions of cloquent argument 
by Iacocca. Ford appropriated $50 mil- 
lion to tool up the Mustang. 

“In the Mustang,” Lee lacocca said 
at this week’s premiére on the World's 
Fair grounds in New York, “Ford has 
actually created three cars in one.” 
Aside from the basic $2,368 model 
(which is not so basic; it comes with 
bucket seats, padded dash, and leather- 
like vinyl upholstery), anyone who 
wants to turn his Mustang into a little 
Thunderbird can load it with just about 
every luxury option Detroit has, from 
automatic transmission to a big V-8 
to air conditioning. Finally, the sports- 
car purist who wants performance and 
more horsepower can spend up to 
$3,500 by adding a European-style stiff 
suspension, disk brakes and a four- 
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GALAXIE WINNING AT ATLANTA 500 
Outdistancing baseball and football. 


speed manual transmission, Next year 
Ford will also add a fastback model 
to the line. 

At the Shrine. Having been burned 
so badly with the ill-fated Edsel, whose 
styling it unaccountably failed to mar- 
ket research before its introduction, 
Ford this time conducted 14 studies on 
the Mustang, ranging from interviews 
with Monza owners to name and pric- 
ing studies. Its staff of 20, the industry's 
largest, found, among other things, that 
the car’s outside appearance ranks first 
with the under-25 crowd and that four- 
Seaters are preferred 16-to-1 among 
Sports-car owners. 

Ever since the Edsel, in fact, all De- 
troit_ is more conscious than ever of 
market research. The industry now 
spends about $10 million a year on the 
task, four times what it spent ten years 
ago, and interviews about 200,000 peo- 
ple a year. Some researchers now dress 
themselves as laborers and mix with 
workers in taverns near a competitor's 
plant. One-way mirrors and electronic 
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bugs in showrooms and at auto shows 
have become standard tools. At last 
week's International Auto Show in 
Manhattan, Chevrolet conducted a 
sneak test of the styling that will mark 
its 1965 Corvair; it displayed a Chevy 
Il Nova Special that it presented as a 
“dream car.” but whose lower half is 
almost identical in design to the pro- 
posed Corvair. 

But auto executives still rely prin- 
cipally on their own intuition, using 
market research only to back it up— 
as lacocca finally did in the case of the 
Mustang. “There are a lot of markets 
out there,” says Iacocca, sweeping his 
hand at the panorama of flat Michigan 
countryside that he can see through the 
glass wall of his fifth-floor office. “My 
most important role here is to tell my 
top management how I view these mar- 
kets, and how we want to respond to 
them. When I am finally convinced 
that there is a market for a new kind 
of car, I go over to the twelfth floor 
and say: “The market's there.’ ” 

One Boss. The twelfth floor is where 
Henry Ford, Ford President Arjay Mil- 
ler and Executive Vice President 
Charles Patterson have their offices in 
a modernistic glass headquarters about 
a mile from lacocca’s building. Gen- 
erally, Henry Ford watches over long- 
range planning and personnel develop- 
ment, Miller is in charge of finances, 
marketing and central staff, and Pat- 
terson of manufacturing. Unlike many 
of the sons of the pioneers of the 
auto industry, Ford maintains a con- 
Stant interest in the business, letting 
his appointees run the company on a 
day-to-day basis but interceding when- 
ever he deems it necessary. “Make no 
mistake,” says Arjay Miller, a onetime 
Whiz Kid, “there’s one boss, and that's 
Henry Ford.” 

“Henry Ford wants you to be blunt,” 
says Iacocca, “and I happen to be 
blunt. We don't try to Alphonse and 
Gaston each other, and we don’t try 
to beat around the bush.” lacocca mar- 
shals his arguments so well and pushes 
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his ideas so hard that Ford once stopped 
him just as he was winding up to make 
a speech and said: “All right, Lee, now 
let's get the facts, or you'll sell us with- 
out our knowing them.” 

When it came to selecting a name 
for the sports car, Iacocca discarded 
Cougar and Turino, before settling on 
Mustang. A holdout until the end was 
Henry Ford, who wanted to call it the 
Thunderbird Il, to borrow from the 
Thunderbird’s prestige. Ford is not al- 
ways so tractable, of course, sometimes 
settles arguments in his favor by simply 
saying: “Don’t forget, my name is on 
the building.” One such case was his 
insistence, after sitting in a mockup of 
the Mustang, that the rear-seat leg 
room be increased an inch. Iacocca and 
his men complained loudly that  an- 
other inch in length might destroy the 
car’s proportions, but Ford got his way. 

The Cold Look. In his own Ford Di- 
vision, Iacocca makes a studied effort 
to be boss all the time. A tough-talking 
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IACOCCA AT HOME WITH FAMILY 
Pills are peanuts. 


and demanding executive, he is aloof 
with his own underlings, usually remains 
secluded in his office with his door firm- 
ly shut, his ever-present cigar clamped 
tightly in his mouth. He draws a strict 
line between oflice hours and after 
hours mingling. “He can look you 
straight in the eye with that cold look 
the morning after we've spent an eve- 
ning together,” says an associate, “and 
you'd never know that we were per- 
sonal friends.” 

lacocea also frequently needles his 
men with such digs as “How’s that 
scheme going? Remember, you told me 
it was great.” He has been known to 
plant secret microphones near Ford 
dealer salesmen to see how aggressively 
they close a deal: yet dealers admire 
him because they have learned that do 
ing things the lacocca way almost in- 
evitably means higher sales. With any 
subordinate that he considers inade- 
quate, lacocca can be ruthless; yet with 
outsiders and customers, he can be as 
warm and friendly as Italian sunshine. 

lacocca tries to leave work each day 
by 6:30 p.m. for the drive to his 15- 
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room, colonial-style home in Bloomfield 
Hills, which is headquarters for his wife 
Mary, whom he met when she was a 
receptionist at Ford's Chester plant, his 
daughter Kathy, 4, and a black Schnau- 
zer named Mr. BoBo. A hypochondriac 
who gulps pills as if they were peanuts, 
lacocca also has an appetite for his own 
cooking, frequently goes to an Italian 
food store in Detroit to pick up the 
makings of a feast of pasta, sauce and 
salami for his family or guests. He keeps 
the weekends free of business to spend 
with his family, but by Sunday evening, 
after Mass at St. Hugo’s Church and a 
restful afternoon, his mind begins 








WITH DAUGHTER KATHY 
Needles are sharp. 


churning once more with the problems 
of the vast Ford Division. Then he re- 
ures to his study to do his homework 
for the next week. 

Chrome Rococo. In each grueling 
week things move faster and change 
more often than ever before in the auto 
industry. Only a few years ago, it took 
three years to develop a new car from 
the first clay mockup to the production 
line; now it can be done with a crash 
program in 17 months, a fact that al- 
ready gives the auto companies vastly 
greater latitude in styling changes. De 
velopment time promises to get even 
shorter: Detroit already is using com- 


puters that can solve complex engineer- 
ing problems quickly, test the durability 
of new cars mathematically, and even 
help to machine the new dies that must 
be made for each new model. 

This is basically important, for the 
U.S. car buyer likes frequent model 
changes. Styles will certainly change 
again, perhaps the next time toward 
more streamlining and softer styling, 
with the roof lines flowing more 
smoothly into the body. But styling, for 
all its glamour, is only half of Detroit's 
job, “Styling sells cars,” says Lee lacoc- 
ca, “but it is quality that keeps them 
sold.” While Detroit's autos cost rough- 
ly the same as they did five years 
ago, their performance has been vast- 
ly increased by dozens of improve- 
ments. Iacocca considers the Mustang 
to be the most fault-free car ever in- 
troduced by Ford. 

Wrong-Way Runaway. Rarely, in 
fact, have Ford and its 167,000 em- 
ployees been so excited about a new 
model—and the effect it will have on 
competition. Into lacocca’s office one 
day recently strolled Don Frey, tri- 
umphantly carrying a grainy photo- 
graphic print of a competitor's 1965 
model, obviously made with a telescopic 
lens under conditions far from ideal 
“You've got to see this, Lee,” he said 
lacocca took the picture, studied it, then 
broke out in a broad smile. “So that’s 
what it’s going to look like,” he said. “It 
looks as if they are going to go sedanish 
instead of sporty. That's good news.” 

Amid this imperturbable optimism, 
amid the computers, the market studies 
and all the intuitive executives, it is al- 
most a relief to discover that Detroit 
has not yet reached perfection in every 
detail, No one at Ford noticed—unitil 
it was too late—that the galloping horse 
emblazoned on the front grille of the 
Mustang is running the wrong way. In- 
stead of going in the traditional counter- 
clockwise direction of a U.S. racing 
horse, Ford’s Mustang has bolted off in 
the wrong direction, like a runaway 
That does not seem to bother lacocca 
and his men, who know a good deal 
more about horsepower than about 
horseflesh. Even in the stable atmos 
phere of the Ford Division, they know 
that runaways are hard to catch. 


STEEL 
The Price-Fixing Charges 


The price of steel is a vital factor in 
the economy of every industrialized na- 
tion, and few nations have kept a clos- 
er watch on that price than the U.S 
Whenever steelmen even talk about rais- 
ing prices, a storm rises over official 
Washington. Congress has investigated 
almost every steel price rise since Rob- 
ert Taft led an angry probe into one ol 
the first postwar hikes in 1948, and 
federal authorities have long grumbled 
that steel prices seem to have little re- 
gard for the law of supply and demand. 
Last week a federal grand jury made 
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IT ONLY SEEMS LIKE A LONG TIME AGO 


But it really hasn't been so long—Lind- 
bergh’s spectacular flight, the crystal radio 
set, and the weather vane are all of our 
time. And so is man's flight into space. 

And while the Spirit of St. Louis is a 
revered display at the Smithsonian Institu 
tion, it now shares its glory with the space 
ship... the Friendship 7 which orbited the 
earth just 35 years later. 

Within a brief time man has come from 
the horse and buggy to the 500-mph jet 
plane; from the crystal set to space-relayed 
international television; from a weather 


vane to an orbiting weather satellite. 

Yet awesome as this may seem, mankind 
is even now merely on the threshold of dis 
covery. For the scientists alive today out- 
number all those who have ever lived. And 
they are expanding every field of science 
known to man. 

Many of them are at work in the aero- 
space industry. Here, in companies like 
North American Aviation, they are literally 
compressing what was once decades into 
days to bring the Free World economic well- 
being and a greater security. 





North American Aviation built the guid 
ance system for America’s nuclear-powered 
submarines, reliable electronics systems 
for the Minuteman, the Mach 6 X-15, and 
the rocket engines that launched America's 
astronauts. Now NAA has completed the 
world's first production-designed micro- 
electronic computer. 

It is impossible to predict tomorrow's 
discoveries, but this much is certain. With 
dedicated men like those at NAA efficiently 
applying every reward of science, history 
will be written even faster in the future. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ¥ 


NAA is at work in the fields of the future through these divisions: Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space and Information Systems 





that charge official by indicting the na- 
tion’s biggest steelmakers on charges of 
rigging some prices of the basic grade 
of steel. 

The indictment was one more legacy 
of John F. Kennedy’s price fight against 
the steel industry, which began just 
two years ago. That dispute has led 
to seven indictments charging the in- 
dustry with fixing prices on a _ broad 
variety of products. Last week's was 
not only the biggest of that lot, but the 
most important case of its kind since 
29 electrical equipment companies were 
brought to court on similar charges 
three years ago. But where the electrical 
case concerned multimillion-dollar tur- 
bine generators that seemed remote 
from the everyday consumer, the new 
indictment covered the commonest grade 
of steel—the carbon sheets that go into 
almost every car, retrigerator and wash- 
ing machine made in the U.S, 

A Charge on Extras. Swept up by 
the charges were the industry's six larg- 
est companies—U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, 
Republic, Armco, National and Jones 
& Laughlin—as well as Wheeling Steel 
and National's Great Lakes Steel sub- 
sidiary. Conspicuously not charged were 
Inland Steel and Kaiser Steel, two major 
producers that are generally shut out 
of the industry’s Establishment because 
they often buck the prices set by bigger 
companies—as they did in 1962 

The grand jurors also indicted two 
upstanding steelmen: James P. Barton, 
61, a plain-talking, conservative middle 
manager for U.S. Steel, and William J. 
Stephens, 57, Jones & Laughlin’s gre- 
garious, hard-selling president, Stephens, 
who worked for rival Bethlehem at the 
time of the alleged conspiracy, is the 
most important executive ever to be 
singled out in price-fixing charges. If 
convicted, the two men could be sent 
to prison for up to one year and fined 
$50,000; the eight companies also 
could be fined $50,000 each and be 
sued by injured customers for un- 
counted millions in triple damages. 

According to the Government, 
the steelmen did not try to fix the 
basic price of sheets but subtly 
rigged the thousands of “extras” 
that they charge for processing the 
sheets to certain sizes, shapes and 
strengths. These extras account for 
about 16% of the $2 billion-a-year 
carbon-sheet business done by the 
eight companies, The scheme to 
fix these extras, according to the 
indictment, was forged in a spylike 
atmosphere reminiscent of the elec- 
trical price-fixing case. The grand 
jury charged that the steelmen con- 
spired in secret many times be- 
tween 1955 and 1961, meeting in 
Manhattan hotels where the steel 
companies have permanent suites, 
including the Sheraton East and 
the Biltmore—which happened to 
be the scene of many electrical 
price-fixing sessions. Government 
trustbusters believe that the steel- 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN’S STEPHENS 
Singled out. 


men broke off their sessions only after 
some of the electrical executives were 
convicted and sent to prison 

Politics & Prices. Although it has 
pleaded nolo contendere (no contest) 
to one of the lesser price-fixing charges 
handed down in the same investigation, 
U.S. Steel denied the latest accusations, 
planned to plead not guilty at this 
week’s arraignment. Bethlehem also is- 
sued a denial, countercharged the trust- 
busters with disinterring “ancient his- 
tory” and “harassing” the steelmen. 
Many executives viewed the indictment 
as the latest phase in what they deem 
to be a continuing vendetta against steel 
led by Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy. But they absolved Lyndon John- 
son of any blame, on the grounds that 
the charges did not originate in his 
Administration 

Johnson has nonetheless been kept 
informed of the politically explosive 
steel case ever since he became Presi- 
dent. He could have done little to stop 
the grand jury even if he had tried. But 


FUNSTON (RIGHT) & TRADERS AT EXCHANGE 


onm-- 





since Johnson is eager to continue his 
remarkably long honeymoon with the 
business community, he may well be less 
inclined than ever to confer the Demo- 
cratic vice-presidential nomination upon 
the Attorney General. Beyond its polit- 
ical implications, the bind that steel is 
in is sure to cause many businessmen to 
think more carefully before raising any 
prices in the near future. 


WALL STREET 


Restraint on the Floor 

Round | of the feud between the 
New York Stock Exchange and the Se 
curities and Exchange Commission end- 
ed last week—and both sides claimed 
victory. But in fact, the Stock Exchange 
seems to have suffered two setbacks 
that may have important long-range 
implications. 

Bowing to the demands of the SEC, 
the exchange agreed to put serious re- 
straints on the Big Board’s floor traders, 
who buy and sell for themselves with 
no responsibility to the public (Tim: 
April 3). Each floor trader henceforth 
will have to maintain a minimum cap- 
ital balance of $250,000 and trade 
against the trend of the market at least 
75% of the time—buying when stocks 
are falling and selling when they are 
rising. 

Most important, the new rules will 
end almost all the part-time floor trad- 
ing now carried on by some 400 ex- 
change members, who also execute or- 
ders for the public. Exchange President 
Keith Funston called the new measures 
a happy compromise, but the SEC ac- 
tually got almost all that it wanted 
The commission is now in a consider- 
ably stronger position to push through 
its other proposed reforms, including 
tougher SEC controls over the ex- 
change’s specialists and odd-lot dealers 

At the same time, Funston faced 
a revolt of sorts in his own back- 
yard. He called a private meeting 
of leaders from 80 New York bro- 
kerage houses to discuss—as the 
exchange put it—routine matters 
But the session turned out to be 
tense, and a number of brokerage 
partners voiced displeasure with 
the exchange’s leadership. Many 
big brokers have long complained 
that the exchange’s 33-man board 
is dominated by the specialists and 
other insiders who work right on 
the exchange floor and thus stand 
to profit from their inside status 
Such men have a dozen board 
seats against only ten held by the 
New York-based brokers who 
work outside the exchange. The 
exchange plans to give the outside 
brokers one more place on the 
board, and to take away one of 
the insiders’ seats. If that conces- 
sion does not satisfy the rebellious 
brokers, they may well stage their 
own proxy battle in board elec- 
tions next month. 
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The hardest working guy in the world deserves Mass Mutual protection 


A smile. A hug. A little extra appreciatior 
They're his due after a hard 
And so is a financially 
once the working days 

But can a man ex 
assets—his social se 
ments, savings and all the rest- 
ure up to his needs? Usually not 

Let your Mass Mutual man show you 
how an insurance program can do double 
duty for you. It will protect your family 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





ITALY 
The Destiny of Dynasties 


Two of Italy’s greatest industrial dy- 
nasties began only 25 miles and nine 
years apart, and rose with parallel vigor 
to worldwide fame. In Turin in 1899 
Giovanni Agnelli established Fiat, des- 
tined to become Italy’s leading auto 
producer, Nine years later, in sleepy 
Ivrea, Camillo Olivetti founded the 
typewriter company that became equal- 
ly famous for its office machines. But 
fortune has not smiled equally on the 
two in recent years, and last week one 
dynasty had to bail out the other. Or- 
ganizing support from a syndicate of 
banks and businessmen, Agnelli’s grand- 
son rounded up $50 million to infuse 
the company run by the grandsons of 
Olivetti with desperately needed work- 
ing capital 

Out of Argentina. Inflation is ham 
stringing all ftalian industry: Milan's 
stockmarket last week dropped to a 
four-year low, and Fiat, stung by anti- 
inflation government taxes on car pur- 
chases and gasoline, looks for a sizable 
production drop this year. But Olivetti, 
whose global sales reached $360 million 
last year, has been especially hard-hit 
Five ago the company took a 
calculated risk, becoming the first Eu- 
ropean corporation since World War II 
to take over an American firm. It now 
holds 90° of the stock of foundering 
Underwood, onetime leader in the U.S. 
business-machines field, whose ragged 
research and inadequate product line 
had pushed it into hard times. But Oli- 
vetti had hardly nursed Underwood 
back from a 1959 sales low of $75 
million to annual sales of $117 million 
—and a profit last month for the first 
time—when other problems appeared. 

In Italy’s important export market of 
Argentina, where Olivetti has long built 
typewriters and calculators, an attempt 
to ship in other machines was almost 
completely cut off last year by Argen- 
une import restrictions. In neighboring 
Brazil, inflation far worse than Italy’s 
ate up Olivetti’s profits. Heavily depend- 
ent on South American sales, damaged 
by the Italian spiral and drained by its 
effort in the U.S., Olivetti had insuffi- 
cient income to cover 


years 


the costs of its 


ROBERTO OLIVETTI 


AGNELLI 
When grandsons get together. 
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vastly expanded plants. which turn out 
products noted for their quality 
design 

Trouble & Optimism. Olivetti’s con- 


and 


dition was made more critical by the 
fact that the dynasty was collapsing. 


Since Camillo Olivetti’s death in 1943, 
his three sons. three daughters and their 
children have never been able to agree 
on common moves. Olivetti limps along 
on a codirectorship of Grandsons Ro- 
berto and Camillo Olivetti, representing 
two different factions. About all that 
they have been able to codecide is that 
they need the Agnelli syndicate to come 
in and buy one-third of Olivetti. To run 
Fiat and some 110 other companies that 
from cement to Cinzano ver- 
mouth, Giovanni Agnelli’s twelve heirs 
have put their combined holdings into a 
smoothly functioning holding company 
called Istituto Finanziario Industriale. 

When rumors of the agreement be- 
came known last week, Communists and 
Socialists complained that the new 
move would only strengthen the Agnel- 
li dynasty. The Communists especially 
railed against aristocratic, suave Gio- 
vanni Agnelli, 43, charging that he was 
a silver-spoon scion who simply wanted 
to add another company to the broad- 
ening Agnelli empire. Agnelli angrily re- 
torts that Fiat has no intention of con- 
trolling Olivetti, is rather helping to 
alleviate a situation in which 10,000 
Olivetti workers are reduced to a three- 
day week. He has no doubt that the 
situation will work itself out. “If you 
ask me about the next year and a half.” 
he says, “I will say we are going to 
have more trouble. more problems. But 
if you ask about the next 
I am optimistic.” 


range 


five years, 


IRON CURTAIN 
Onions, Frogs & Corpses 


Acting as a sort of Art Buchwald 
of the Communist world, Czech Humor- 
ist M. Honzik recently imagined him- 
self standing outside a Prague grocery 
“What are they selling?” asked a passer- 
by. “Onions,” replied Honzik. A queue 
grew at once, and in an hour cleaned 
the store out of onions, Realizing that 
he was “on to the greatest discovery of 
the century,” Honzik hired a crew of 
old-age pensioners and started a “Rent- 
a-Queue™ business, Wherever the Rent- 
a-Queue gathered, business immediately 
soared. Honzik’s biggest victory was for 
“Beastexport.” a store that had been 
stuck with 40. giant praying mantises 
from Brazil. He called in his ready-made 
queue, soon sold all the mantises. 

Slow Delivery. This bitter satire of 
Eastern Europe's consumer market is 
not just a product of imagination, Jun- 
keting through Hungary last week, Ni- 
kita Khrushchev seemed to dwell more 
on the muddles than on the marvels 


of the Communist economic system 





QUEUE AT CZECH MARKET 
Who buys praying mantises? 


He chided aides, prodded local factory 
heads to do better, even publicly decried 
slow deliveries from the Soviet Union 
to other Red nations. Khrushchev knows 
whereof he speaks. The United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe last 
week reported that the rate of economic 
growth in the Satellite nations has again 
slowed—and no wonder. Communist- 
dominated Eastern Europe, where the 
laws of supply and demand are often in 
suspension, is a weird economic land of 
gluts in some places, shortages in oth- 
ers, and confusion almost everywhere 

So many Hungarians flocked to 
Czechoslovakia to buy lingerie and ra- 
zor blades, which were almost unattain- 
able in Hungary, that the Czech govern 
ment was forced to slap spending re 
strictions on the Hungarians to prevent 
a shortage of the same items in Czecho- 
slovakia. Czechoslovakian retailers last 
year had to return nearly $70 million 
worth of goods that their customers did 
not need and would not buy, while 
neighboring Poland overproduced 9,000 
washing machines even though retail- 
ers clamored for scarce enamel pots 
Queues even form for vegetables in rich 
Bulgarian farming country because bu- 
reaucrats have not received orders to 
disburse their produce. 

Wigs & Skins. Honzik’s parable ot 
the praying mantises, in fact, is even 
more apt in many parts of the Commu 
nist world. Communist China is busily 
shipping Peking ducks to Havana, and 
in return is importing giant Cuban-bred 
bullfrogs for the few Chinese gourmets 
who can still afford them. Red China’s 
trade may become even more exotic 
A French medical journal reported last 
week that Red China will export, in ad 
dition to hair for wigs and skins for 
sausages, “parts of human anatomy, 
vulgarly known as ‘stiffs. The journal 
did not comment on the reasons for an 
oversupply of corpses in Red China. 
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‘IBM SYSTEM /360 


Now one new computer fills all your data processing needs 


There has never been a computer like 1nM’s new 
SYSTEM / 360. 

New design, bigger direct-access storage, faster 
magnetic tapes, visual display devices, printers and 
communications terminals make this a truly all- 
purpose system. sysTEM /s60 can handle a great va- 
riety of both commercial and scientific data proc: 
essing problems. At the same time, it efficiently 
handles a steady flow of communications in youn 
company. In these applications, system ‘360 brings 


you more useful answers per dollar of cost. 





More power per square inch 

In system /360, we use a new technology built 
around miniature circuits. 

We manufacture tiny chip Wansistors, assemble 
them into printed circuits only a half-inch square— 
a fraction of the size of previous circuits. Then we 
permanently seal each circuit. 

These tiny micro-circuits pack more computer 
logic in smaller space. And they speed operation in 
side the central processing unit. 


Larger memories speed problem solving 

With system /360, you can get the largest, low 
cost core memory ever ollered, Large memory helps 
you speed solution of big or complex problems, It 
lets the system store bigger blocks of data, bigger 
progriuns. So you don’t have to solve big problems 
piecemeal. This saves you time and money. 

With system /360, you can tailor memory to suit 


your need. The main memory comes in sizes up to 
512,000 characters. ‘To this you can add up to 8 mil 
lion characters of bulk core memory. This bulk 
core memory works like the main memory — it's 
directly addressable. 


New computer architecture multiplies uses 

New concepts in programming, control, instruc 
tion and organization of system /360 give you a 
computer that can solve both scientific and com- 
mercial problems fast, in any sequence. 

sysTEM / 360 lets you handle more complex, more 
varied problems, bigger problems or several prob- 
lems at the same time. 

It lets you delete data, change data, add data, in 
big blocks or a character ata time, with simple pro- 
gramming instructions, 

It gives you more thruput, better machine utili- 
zation, It reduces the time it takes to get an answer 
to a problem, 


Custom fit the system to the job. 

You can tailor system /360 to fit a small opera- 
tion, a medium size company or a big nationwide 
company with many offices and plants. 

You pick and choose from the broadest array of 
input and output devices and processing power ever 
olleved in one system. You select tapes, disk storage, 
printers, communications terminals, card and char- 
acter readers and lisplay devices. 

You don’t install more sysreM / 360 « apacity than 
vou need. You don’t squeeze your problem into a 
system that’s not quite fast enough or big enough. 

You choose what you need now. You add new 
components when you need them. 

SYSTEM / 360 solves today’s problems, And it ex- 
pands to solve tomorrow’s problems, too. 

It cuts today’s costs...and it will also cut tomor- 
row’s. There's never been a system quite like it. 


IBM 
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PIANISTS 
“That Civilized Man” 


He looked, as always, as if he had 
just risen from a sumptuous and civi- 
lized dinner with dear old friends, And, 
as always, the banquet was just about to 
start. Striding onstage to his Steinway, 
he turned to his devoted audience at 
Manhattan’s Philharmonic Hall with the 
suave littlke bow that he has made on 
more stages than any other pianist in 
history. Then Artur Rubinstein ad- 
dressed himself to the feast: both of the 
Brahms concertos, either one of which 
is more than a good night's labor, But 
his strength and sureness only grew as 
he played on. Seeing him there, hearing 
the majestic ring of his music, it was 
difficult to believe that Rubinstein is 75 

Rubinstein despises all anniversaries, 
and he is especially uncomfortable as 
a 75-year-old; he has noticed, he says, 
that the world resents a man who keeps 
living past jubilees. Still, it will soon be 
70 years since he made his debut as a 
child prodigy in Warsaw; he can look 
back 58 years and 5,000 concerts to the 
day of his American debut. In those 
early days, his simple love of playing 
and his overwhelming love of life drove 
him from tedious practice, and for 
many years too many notes landed on 
the floor under the piano 

The Hummingbird's Flight. Rubin- 
stein’s marriage in 1932 gave him a new 
sense of dedication. “I went to work,” 
he says. “I learned to work on the piano 
for the piano’s sake.” When he returned 
to the U.S. for what he calls his “third 
debut” in 1937, he came as a giant who 
had transformed his joie de vivre into 
the strongest alloy of his music. 

To the great romantic literature of 
the piano he brought all the devouring 
delight that in youth he had lavished on 
la vie Parisienne. The years since have 
only whetted his appetite. “The per- 
former's life is a gift from heaven,” says 
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RUBINSTEIN & ADMIRERS 
A happy entente with himself. 
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Rubinstein. “Making music is pure joy, 
like making love. And it is our job.” 
Having long since reached this happy 
entente with himself, Rubinstein travels 
and tastes the world like a humming- 
bird, charming friends in eight lan- 
guages, pausing at his Manhattan and 
Paris houses barely long enough to sa- 
vor his paintings and first editions. “That 
civilized man,” as his friend Thomas 
Mann once called him, plays at least 100 
concerts every year. Before the 1964 
summer music festivals begin, he will 
have performed in Italy, London, Paris 
Switzerland, Israel, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Bangkok, Manila and Hawaii 
Tearful Nights. For Rubinstein, the 
most satisfying aspect of his career is 
the constant opportunity for growth in 
his art. (“I cannot play something that 
is not always new to me.) In pursuit 
of variety, he will even try out new 
fingerings “that suddenly occur to me” 
in the midst of a concert. “It is danger- 
ous, | admit,” he says, “but that is the 
Yet his playing 
is sull notable for its certainty, its easy 
muscularity and sense of inevitability 
In last week’s tour d'art, Rubinstein lent 
exhilaration and romance to the weighty 
grandeur of Brahms’ concertos, playing 
with the noble touch that has made him 
the most satisfying pianist alive 
Rubinstein’s current labor of love is 
an autobiography that his wife and four 
children goaded him into writing—21 
years after he promised it to a Manhat- 
tan publisher 275 





way music develops.” 


“I now have written 27 

pages,” he says, “and I am still only up 
to age 17. Twenty years ago it was too 
difficult, but now I am old enough not 
to give a hoot what people think of me, 
so I can say everything. I have spent 
nights writing about my childhood with 
tears in my eyes. | remember it all. Ah, 
my dear uncles and aunties! My velvet 
suit!” 


JAZZ 
Back from the Dark Side 


Chet Baker had $1.25 in his pocket 
when he came home from Europe last 
month. He scuffled around Manhattan 
for three weeks before he found his 
first night's work; he spent the time 
rounding up haircut money and _find- 
ing out how few friends he had left 
Ten years ago, when Chet was clean, 
neat and 24, he was the most popular 
trumpet player in jazz. Since then, he 
has traversed the dark side, and it has 
made him a different and deeper player 
than he was in those golden days. Now 
Chet Baker is down and out 

A Shot of Miles. Chet had been 
around some already when the jazz 
world first discovered him in 1953 
He had toured with a_ clarinetist 
named Freddy (“Schnicklefritz”) Fisch- 
er, whose idea of jazz was to stand 
barefoot on a mat of falsies and tell 
dirty jokes; he played a spell with Char- 
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BAKER & HORN* 
A cool truce with destruction. 


lie (Bird) Parker. But it was not until 
he joined a quartet led by Baritone 
Saxophonist Gerry Mulligan that the 
buffs tuned in to Chet’s frail trumpet. 
His thin, clear tone became the very 
definition of “the cool school,” and 
the restrained, softly swinging sound 
of the cool soon became the dominant 
voice in jazz. 

His playing then was no more than a 
shot of Miles Davis in a pint of ginger 
ale, but Chet won all the popularity 
polls anyway. His recording of My Fun 
ny Valentine was among the first mod- 
ern jazz records to become a best sell- 
er. On the strength of his brooding 
good looks, he even became a_ suc- 
cessful singer of quiet jazz ballads and 
a nervous actor in a well-named movie, 
Hell's Horizon. In 1955-56, he spent 
eight months playing Europe. Then he 
came home and found heroin 

Meditative Months. Chet diagnoses 
his fall as a_ self-destructive gesture 
prompted by guilt over the great young 
pianist Dick Twardzik, who was playing 
in Baker's quartet in Paris when he died 
of a heart attack. Whatever the cause, 
Baker was hooked. After a number of 
arrests, he left for Europe. “I have a 
medical problem,” he announced, “and 
there they treat it like a medical prob 
lem.” In Italy, they treated it by giving 
him 16 months in jail as an addict. He 
was later forced to abandon a car, his 
wardrobe and The Chet Baker Club in 
Milan. Switzerland, Britain and Ger- 
many also gave Baker the boot 

Free of his habit after two months 
in a Berlin clinic and another on the 
street, Baker claims his cure is perma 
nent. He has said that before. But his 
music today sounds as if he brought 
something back from the dark side. He 


A flugelhorn, mellow first cousin of the 
trumpet 
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How to bowl 


When there's sugar in the bowl—and when you use 
it—you give yourself pure energy. 

It’s the sugar you sprinkle on your grapefruit that 
makes the morning sun shine brighter. 


It’s the sugar you put in your coffee that makes a 
coffee break worth taking. 


Sugar and products made with sugar work fast to 
make you feel better. Sugar’s energy helps you enjoy 
life. Energy is the first requirement of life, and sugar 
is the purest energy food there is. Besides, there’s 
nothing like sugar to bring out the flavors of foods. 


Some drug and chemical firms make artificial 
sweeteners. They leave the calories out—and that 
means they leave the energy out, too. Where there 
are no calories there can be no nourishment, no 
energy. 


You can depend on sugar— genuine sugar derived 
from sugar cane or sugar beets. If you've left sugar, 


go back to it. See how it takes you off the sour side 
of life. 


Be a sugar bowler. 
Sugar Information, Inc. 


Sugar’s got what it takes 


«++ 18 Calories per teaspoon —and it's all energy 














How should a 
broker advertise? 


Our business —the business of all 
member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange — depends on public confi- 
dence, and that confidence, so hard- 
sarned and so well-deserved, could 
be seriously damaged if we all tried to 
outshout each other in our public 
statements. 

So while we won't make compari- 
sons —we don't mind inviting them 
on such points as these: 


On the calibre of assistance 
offered by our Research Depart- 
ment to all investors who want 
their holdings reviewed or an 
opinion about buying or selling 
any stocks... 

On the speed and efficiency with 
which we habitually execute 
orders... 

On the quality and quantity of in- 
formation we make available to 
investors... 


On our ability to dispose of large 
blocks of stock — quickly, eco- 
nomically ... 

On the markets we make, or the 
prices we quote, on the purchase 
or sale of over-the-counter se- 
curities ... 

On any phase of this stock and 
bond business that you care to 
consider for comparison. 


If you can’t come in and make your 
comparisons in person, may we at 
least send you over a pamphlet called 
“This Is Merrill Lynch.” 

In simple English, it spells out just 
where we stand —just what we can 
offer investors in the way of help. 

No charge for your copy. Simply 
call, come in, or write — 


MEMBERS NY. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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spent eight meditative months last year 
playing at a Paris bistro, and his horn 
acquired a firmer voice. He still has a 
relaxed, softly inflected tone, but his 
playing is more fluent and far more 
adventurous than it was when he was 
the trumpet’s young king. 

Last week, for his first New York 
audience in five vears, Baker played at 
a Long Island nightclub called the Cork 
‘n Bib. He was.cursed with a sleepy 
drummer, an eccentric pianist, and the 
abiding worry that he may have to 
speak to Manhattan from the suburbs 
for some time to come: New York 
City is notoriously loath to permit ex- 
addicts the “cabaret card” they need to 
perform in its nightclubs. But the wel- 
come Chet won was as enthusiastic as 
it was deserved, He looked pained 
when he played and downright wound- 
ed when he sang, but his music had a 
bright, aggressive gusto to it that made 
better jazz than the music his fans re- 
membered, Having marinated his art 
in misery, he seemed at last on a better 
road than the one he lost. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Embarrassment of Riches 

London has long boasted a cultural 
asset unique in the world: it sustains 
five symphony orchestras, and the least 
of them is jolly good. Nonetheless, the 
Royal Philharmonic has been sounding 
its death rattle for nearly a year. And 
now the Philharmonia, regarded by 
many as Britain's finest, has announced 
plans for a quiet suicide in September. 
The casualties, which were variously 
blamed on Beatlemania and the muddy 
sidewalks around Royal Festival Hall, 
at least produced one healthy change. 
For the first time ever, in somber con- 
ference with officials of Britain's Arts 
Council last week, each of the orches- 
tras acknowledged the others’ existence 
and the problems common to all. 

With a miracle of muddling, all five 
may yet survive the year. The London 
Symphony. the London Philharmonic 
and the BBC Symphony are sound, if 
occasionally lackluster; and all five can 
depend on a corps of musicians willing 
to play for incomes that average only 
$4,500 a year, All have plenty of work: 
by the end of the concert season next 
month, Festival Hall will have held 190 
orchestral concerts in nine months, 
leading the orchestras to wonder if they 
aren't suffering from a surfeit of their 
own music making. 

But the real lesson was that both 
ailing orchestras are one-man bands. 
The Philharmonia is totally the creature 
of Impresario Walter Legge. just as the 
Royal Philharmonic was created by the 
late Sir Thomas Beecham “to maintain 
my reputation.” Deprived of Sir Thom- 
as’ leadership, the Royal Philharmonic 
skidded so severely that many of its 
key players have jumped ship, and crit- 
ics agree that it has long since jet- 
tisoned its artistic claim to the coveted 
Royal of its title. 


From hometown news to world 
news, you get the best coverage 
on your local CBS Radio Station 


Alabama Birmingham WATV, Gadsden WAAX, Mobile 
WKRG, Montgomery WCOV, Selma WGWC, Tusca- 
loosa WJRD, Tuscumbia WVNA Arizona Phoenix 
KOOL, Tucson KOLD Arkansas EI Dorado KELD, 
Fort Smith KFPW, Hot Springs KZNG, Little 
Rock KXLR California Chico KHSL, Eureka KINS, 
Fresno KFRE, Los Angeles KNX, Modesto KBEE, 
Palm Springs KCMJ, Redding KVCV, Sacramento 
KFBK, San Diego KFMB, San Francisco KCBS 
Colorado Colorado Springs KVOR, Denver KLZ, 
Grand Junction KREX Connecticut Hartford-Man- 
chester WINF, Waterbury WBRY Florida Delray 
Beach WOBF, Fort Myers WINK, Fort Pierce WARN, 
Gainesville WGGG, Jacksonville WIVY, Key West 
WKWF, Lake City WOSR, Miami Beach WKAT, 
Orlando WDBO, Pensacola WMEL, St. Augustine 
WFOY, Sarasota WSPB, Tallahassee WTNT, Tampa 
WDAE Georgia Albany WGPC, Athens WGAU, At- 
lanta WAKE, Augusta WROW, Brunswick WMOG, 
Columbus WRBL, Gainesville WGGA, Macon WMAZ, 
Rome WLAQ, Savannah WTOC, Thomasville WPAX, 
Waycross WAYX Idaho Boise KBOI, Idaho Falls 
KID, Lewiston KRLC Illinois Champaign WDWS, 
Chicago WBBM, Danville WOAN, Decatur WSOY, 
Peoria WMBD, Quincy WTAD, Rock Island WHBF, 
Springfield WTAX Indiana Anderson WHBU, Fort 
Wayne WANE, Indianapolis WFBM, Kokomo WIOU, 
Madison WORX, Marion WMRI, Muncie WLBC, 
South Bend WSBT, Terre Haute WTHI, Vincennes 
WAOV lowa Cedar Rapids WMT, Des Moines KRNT, 
Mason City KGLO, Ottumwa KBIZ Kansas Colby 
KXXX, Pittsburg KSEK, Topeka WIBW, Wichita 
KFH Kentucky Ashland WCMI, Henderson WSON, 
Hopkinsville WHOP, Lexington WVLK, Louisville 
WINN, Owensboro WOMI, Paducah WPAD, Paints- 
ville WSIP Louisiana Alexandria KALB, Monroe 
KNOE, New Orleans WWL Maine Augusta WFAU, 
Lewiston WCOU, Portland WLOB, Rumford WRUM, 
Waterville-Skowhegan WGHM Maryland Baltimore 
WCBM, Cumberland WCUM, Frederick WFMD, 
Hagerstown WARK Massachusetts Boston WEE!I, 
Fitchburg WFGM, Greenfield WHAI, Pittsfield 
WBRK, Springfield WMAS, Worcester WNEB 
Michigan Detroit WJR, Grand Rapids WJEF, 
Kalamazoo WKZO, Saginaw WSGW Minnesota 
Breckenridge KBMW, Duluth KDAL, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul WCCO Mississippi Meridian WCOC Mis- 
souri Joplin KODE, Kansas City KCMO, St. Louis 
KMOX, Springfield KTTS Montana Butte KBOW, 
Great Falls KFBB, Missoula KGVO Nebraska Omaha 
WOW, Scottsbluff KOLT Nevada Las Vegas KLUC, 
Reno KCBN New Hampshire Concord WKXL, Keene 
WKNE, Laconia WLNH New Jersey Atlantic City 
WFPG New Mexico Albuquerque KGGM, Santa Fe 
KVSF New York Albany WROW, Binghamton WNBF, 
Buffalo WBEN, Elmira WELM, Gloversville WENT, 
Ithaca WHCU, Kingston WKNY, New York WCBS, 
Plattsburgh WEAV, Rochester WHEC, Syracuse 
WHEN, Utica WIBX, Watertown WWNY North Caro- 
lina Asheville WWNC, Charlotte WBT, Durham 
WONC, Fayetteville WFAI, Greensboro WBIG, 
Greenville WGTC North Dakota Bismarck 
KBMR, Dickinson KDIX, Grand Forks KILO, 
Jamestown KEYJ, Valley City KOVC, Wahpeton 
KBMW Ohio Akron WADC, Cleveland WDOK, 
Columbus WBNS, Dayton WHIO, Portsmouth 
WPAY, Youngstown WKBN Oklahoma Okla- 
homa City-Norman WNAD Oregon Eugene KERG, 
Klamath Falls KFLW, Medford KYJC, Portland 
KOIN, Roseburg KRNR Pennsylvania Altoona 
WVAM, DuBois WCED, Harrisburg WHP, Indi- 
ana WDAD, Johnstown WARD, Philadelphia WCAU, 
Pittsburgh-McKeesport WEDO, Reading WHUM, 
Scranton WGBI, State College WRSC, Sunbury 
WKOK, Uniontown WMBS, Williamsport WWPA 
Rhode Island Providence WEAN South Carolina 
Anderson WAIM, Charleston WCSC, Columbia- 
Cayce WCAY, Greenville WMRB, Spartanburg WSPA 
South Dakota Rapid City KOTA, Yankton WNAX 
Tennessee Chattanooga WDOD, Cookeville WHUB, 
Johnson City WJCW, Knoxville WROL, Memphis 
WREC, Nashville WLAC Texas Austin KTBC, Corpus 
Christi KSIX, Dallas KRLD, El Paso KIZZ, Har- 
lingen KGBT, Houston KTRH, Lubbock KFYO, San 
Antonio KMAC, Texarkana KOSY, Wichita Falls 
KWFT Utah Cedar City KSUB, Salt Lake City 
KSL Vermont Barre WSNO, Brattleboro WKVT, 
Newport WIKE, St. Johnsbury WTWN Virginia Nor- 
folk WTAR, Richmond WRNL, Roanoke WDB4J, 
Staunton WAFC Washington Seattle KIRO, Spokane 
KGA, Sunnyside KREW, Walla Walla KUJ, Wen- 
atchee KUEN Washington, D. C. WTOP West Vir- 
ginia Beckley WJLS, Charleston WCHS, Fairmont 
WMMN, Parkersburg WPAR, Princeton WLOH, Wheel- 
ing WHLL Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY, Madison 
WKOW, Milwaukee WEMP Wyoming Casper KATI. 
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Do you and your husband 


speak the same language? 


When he mentions the market and do- 
mestic economy, do you tell him how 
much money you saved on groceries 
this week ? Of course, he understands 
that as a wife, mother, cook, maid, 
chauffeur, nurse, hostess, ete., you 
don’t have much time to keep up with 
the news. But his look seems to say 
that it would be nice, if you could. 

As a matter of fact, you can. And 
you don’t have to find time. Every- 


day, as you go about your work, keep 
tuned to your CBS Radio station. 
This is what you’ll hear: a full morn- 
ing report from everywhere that 
news happens on the famous “World 
News Roundup”; and all through 
the day, clear, complete On-The- 
Hour News delivered by men like 
Allan Jackson, Richard C. Hottelet, 
Douglas Edwards, Plus intriguing 
Dimension features like “This Week 


in Business” (explaining how major 
news events affect your family’s 
pocketbook) and 62 other informa- 
tive and entertaining Dimension 
broadcasts every week. 

You'll know what’s going on at 
home and in the world well [@ 
enough to speak anybody’s 
language if you listen to CBS 
Radio News (on the stations 
listed opposite). Start today. 


The CBS Radio Network 














NAZARI'S “VIRGIN” UNDER THE HAMMER 
A grand passion finished. 


The Party’s Over 


“Going, going, gone!” echoed a thou- 
sand times through the vast marble in- 
teriors of Venice’s 17th century Palazzo 
Labia last week. Going, going, gone was 
another vestige of Venetian elegance, 
knocked down by the gondola-load to 
smaller-than-life nobodies representing 
Swiss antique dealers, dubious shops on 
Madison Avenue, secretive European 
and American collectors, and doubtless 
some ambassadors from small countries, 
intent on robbing Italy's art treasures 
via the diplomatic pouch. 

In 1646, a Spanish merchant family 
named Labia started building a palace 
just off the Grand Canal. The palace’s 
ultimate glory was a set of 18th century 
frescoes by Tiepolo, which depicted the 
story of Antony and Cleopatra with al- 
most as much flair as the 20th Century- 
Fox film. With the extinction of the 
Labia clan, the palace turned into a 
squalid dump; illiterate boarders spent 
unknowing nights under the Tiepolos. 
In 1948, another Spaniard, the wealthy 
Don Carlos de Beistegui, now 78, re- 
discovered the palace, as he said, “with 
a violence of love and passion that no 
woman has inspired in me.” 

For ten years, Don Carlos plunged 
the riches he gets from Mexican sil- 
ver mines, South African diamonds and 
Spanish real estate into the empty 89- 
room palazzo. For an estimated $3,000,- 
000, he created a magnificent clutter. 
Oriental porcelains and blue Sévres chi- 
na, Roman drinking cups and medieval 
armory filled every corner. Gobelin tap- 
estries, worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, caparisoned the walls. His per- 
sonal squadron of ten gondoliers was 
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liveried in silk and velvet 
costumes copied from Tie- 
polo and other old masters. 

In 1951, Don Carlos, 
decked out in a curly pe- 
ruke and balanced atop 
16-in.-platform shoes that 
made him 6-ft. 10-in. tall, 
threw a costume party for 
1,500 café socialites flown 
in from Paris, New York 
and London. Yet, “grand 
passions finish,” as an old 
lady friend of Don Carlos 
noted last week. Venetians 
liked Don Carlos for a while, 
but cooled to him when he 
began pouring out whiskey 
“in spoonfuls.” And so 
the splendiferous Spaniard 
turned to a new hobby: re- 
furbishing a castle near Par- 
is, where he is building a 
neo-Gothic tomb for his re- 
cently deceased dog. 

Don Carlos tossed his 
treasures away like toy 
trinkets. The Italian nation- 
al radio-TV network bought 


the building although the 
Tiepolos are now = unpur- 
chasable state ‘treasures. 


Some 2,000 bargain hunters 
from the Rothschilds down to some of 
Beistegui’s ex-gondoliers thronged to 
the auction. Rumor had it that John 
Paul Getty was there in disguise. A set 
of four candlesticks went for $25,000; 
an 18th century Virgin attributed to 
Nazari went for $900, The total realized 
by Don Carlos for his Venetian trifle 
was $1,968,000. As one bargain-seeker 
put it: “With this auction, another col- 
orful chapter of Venetian history has 
been closed. It started with a party— 
and now the party's over.” 


Instead of Paughtraits 

“Portrait painting is a pimp’s profes- 
sion,” John Singer Sargent once pro- 
claimed. “Mugs” was what he called his 
500-odd sitters, mostly proper Bostoni- 
ans, British nobles and French socialites, 
and he sometimes contemptuously held 
their attention by coloring his nose red 
or pretending to eat his cigar. “No more 
paughtraits,” he wrote in relief to a 
friend after he began shunning them in 
1910, at the height of his renown. 

Scornful as he was of this work, Sar- 
gent’s portraits almost never flattered, 
almost always illuminated personality to 
the surprised satisfaction of the sitter— 
although in the case of the famed Ma- 
dame X, Sargent was so daringly per- 
sonal in depicting her titian tresses and 
her fetish for lavendar face powder that 
the exotic sitter’s true name (Judith 
Gautreau) was concealed from Victori- 
an society. “Sargent” meant “portrait” 
—work high in esteem during his life- 
time, low after his death in 1925 when 
he became confused with less talented 
imitators, high again now that most of 
the portraits have found their way into 
great museums. Yet before he began 


concentrating on commissioned — por- 
traits, and sometimes during that period, 
and often after he balked and quit the 
“pimp’s profession,” Sargent painted 
people and landscapes for his own crea- 
tive satisfaction. A big show of these 
works (see next two pages) opens this 
week in Washington's Corcoran Gallery. 

A Way to Live. Sargent was born in 
Florence in 1856 to a weak-willed Phil- 
adelphia doctor whose wife expatriated 
his family to a never-ending Grand Tour 
of Europe. He never saw the U.S. until 
1876, learning his art in fashionable 
Parisian ateliers. This pursuit was large- 
ly a pragmatic matter, a way to live, as 
his friend and fellow expatriate Novelist 
Henry James would say. His style, tem- 
pered by Frans Hals and Velasquez, 
soon showed an ease of execution, joy- 
ous color, and devotion to manipulated 
reality, 

His talent was evident at 22 in his 
abrupt, progressive vision of the orches- 
tra at Paris’ Cirque d’Hiver. In his pri- 
vate art he experimented with new ways 
of seeing: he tried his friend Monet's 
impressionism, exhausted the old mas- 
ters, learned much from the arrange- 
ments of lights and darks painted by his 
contemporary Whistler (though Whis- 
tler called him “a sepulcher of propri- 
ety”). In his The Birthday Party, he 
used the blurry-faced male figure—who 
commissioned the work and approved 
of its final, unfinished look—as a foil to 
set off the foreground scene of a moiher 
cutting cake for her child. At 42, he 
painted his expatriate cousins, the Ralph 
Curtises, in their Venetian palace; the 
painting opens volumes of casual space 
that would appall a European painter, 
such as Degas or Vuillard, used to more 
rigidly interlocked interiors. 

Neoclassical Blokes. After giving up 
portraiture, he explored watercolors, us- 
ing their luminous hues and opaque 
white accents in a reportorial, freehand 
manner that evoked more of Winslow 
Homer than his contemporary Cézanne. 
In one eloquent sketch, while official 
artist for Britain's Imperial War Mu- 
seum, he depicted a crashed airplane as 
if it were a fragile, laid-waste farm ma- 
chine in a landscape of ploughing farm- 
ers. Perhaps most foreign to the accept- 
able salons in New York and Paris for 
which he had prostrated himself are his 
brilliant, buoyant watercolors of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies and the Maine seacoast. 

Neither a theorist nor an avant-garde 
technician, Sargent relied clearly on his 
relaxed brushwork and the academi- 
cian’s rule that “all that is not indispen- 
sable is useless.” He was a pragmatic 
dreamer divided between his publicly 
acclaimed portraits and his private vi- 
sions, a paradoxical walrus with a cigar 
who vowed that his life’s real aim was 
painting Apollo and the Muses on the 
walls of the Boston Public Library. Yet, 
when a fluttery female approached him 
at their unveiling and asked, “Oh, Mr. 
Sargent, who and what are those won- 
derful figures?” the portly artist replied: 
“Just blokes dancing.” 
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The Private World 
of J. S. Sargent 


GHOSTLY PERSPECTIVE = ap- 
pears in a Lautrec-inspired mono- 
chrome oil whose siihouette of 
Paris’ Pasdeloup Orchestra is drawn 
in a pizzicato of bold brushstrokes. 


SEASCAPE, called Oyster Gatherers, 
painted in France when Sargent was 
22, glows with bubbly highlights and 


reflections of sky which shine in pools 
of tidewater that mark his loose style. 








THE BIRTHDAY PARTY (1885) 


is a blurry portrayal of family warmtt 


\ VENETIAN INTERIOR 


far from varnish and academy rules : 
evokes the fin-de-siecle leisure « 


ton family living abroad in a 
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COMPUTERS 
Do-All Thinkmachine 


With the fanfare of a royal birth, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. last 
week ushered in a new tribe of super- 
computers called System/ 360. Some of 
the many sweeping claims that IBM 
makes for System/360 were promptly 
disputed by rival manufacturers. None- 
theless, its introduction spotlighted im- 
portant trends in design and applica- 
tion. The system's basic working parts 
are “microminiaturized modules”: com- 
plicated circuits formed by printing with 
electro-conductive ink on thin ceramic 
plates half an inch square. To the tiny 
metal networks are attached transistors 
and diodes so small that 5,000 of them 
fit into a thimble. 

Swirling Innards. The circuits and 
their transistors are both made by auto- 
matic machines that turn them out by 
the thousand. Instead of hiring girls to 
attach hair-thin wires under the micro- 
scope, the wiring is done by etching 
holes through a protective film of glass 
and shaking into them pellets of copper 
five-thousandths of an inch in diameter. 
The circuits are tested automatically, 
and their resistance units are trimmed 
precisely by sandblasts spurting through 
nozzles as small as hypodermic needles. 
The finished modules are sealed in plas- 
tic and mounted on thin cards that are 
stacked tightly to form the inner works 
of the computer. 

With the miniaturization of modules, 
computer units that once filled a room 
now fit into cabinets no bigger than a 
water cooler. This saves materials and 
floor space, but a much more important 
advantage is increased speed of opera- 
tion. When a computer is working, a 
blizzard of brief electric pulses swirls 
through its innards. The transistors and 
other components react almost instant- 
ly, but the pulses cannot travel between 
them faster than the speed of light, 
which is about ten inches in one- 
billionth of a second. If they must cover 
any considerable distance, they slow the 
computer down. System/360 is so com- 
pact that the pulses can reach their des- 
tinations and complete their work in a 
few nanoseconds (billionths of a sec- 
ond) instead of the microseconds (mil- 
lionths of a second) that they once 
needed, 

Family Talk. System/360 emphasizes 
another dominant trend in computer 
design: versatility. The new IBM family 
has junior members that can be rented 
for $2,700 per month or bought out- 
right for $133,000; its largest systems 
rent for $115,000 per month, cost 
$5,500,000 to buy. The family’s largest 
and smallest members are now compati- 
ble; they use the same computer lan- 
guage and talk to each other at grisly 
speeds of many thousand characters per 
second. IBM intends that big and little 
ones will be connected in closely inti- 
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mate groups. chattering like crazy 24 
hours per day. 

Each government department, ma- 
jor corporation or large laboratory will 
have a Model 70, the biggest of the 
System/360 family, in its central of- 
fice. Secondary offices will have smaller 
computers, perhaps Model 40s, and the 
smallest branches will struggle along 
with Model 30s. 

But no one will feel deprived. When 
an engineer in the Spokane branch has 
a problem that needs the attention of 
Model 70's mighty brain, he can tell his 
little Model 30 to call for help by wire. 
The Model 70 in New York or Wash- 


all of the earth’s atmosphere. An auto- 
matic pointing device locked on the 
sun and used it as a reference point to 
focus the telescope on Venus. Then the 
telescope photographed the spectrum of 
solar infra-red light reflected from the 
top of the cloud deck. 

Earlier attempts to look for water on 
Venus had been frustrated by the mask- 
ing effect of the abundant water vapor 
in the earth’s lower atmosphere, but 
the 87,500-ft. level where the balloon- 
telescope took its pictures is above near- 
ly all of the earth’s vapor. Thus the 
spectral absorption that it photographed 
was almost entirely free from earthside 
confusion. Says Dr. Strong: “About 
95% of the water that we saw was 
on Venus.” 





THE IBM SYSTEM/ 360 FAMILY* 





Now big brains can listen to little ones’ problems. 


ington will listen simultaneously to the 
troubles of many Model 30s, When it 
has heard enough, it gives itself a signal 
that stops its own work. All the little 
problems of all the little computers flash 
through its brain in a few seconds, and 
the answers are distributed to the prop- 
er branch offices. Then Model 70 can 
return to weightier matters. 


ASTRONOMY 


Venus Revisited 

Only a generation back, Venus was 
commonly thought of as a fine abode 
for lush, jungly life. As scientists learned 
more about the cloud-shrouded planet, 
its real estate values plummeted. Mod- 
ern studies of Venus have pictured it as 
hot and waterless, certainly not a place 
for any kind of life that is Known on 
earth. But last week Venus got a kind 
word, Professor John Strong of Johns 
Hopkins University reported that the 
Venusian atmosphere has a_ large 
amount of water vapor above its sun- 
lit cloud deck. 

Dr. Strong got his information from 
a giant balloon belonging to the Air 
Force Cambridge Research Laboratory 
that carried a telescope above nearly 


Analysis of the spectra showed that 
above its cloud deck, the Venusian at- 
mosphere has about 9.8 milligrams of 
water vapor per square centimeter. This 
is not much, but it is not far from the 
amount that is believed to exist above 
a comparable level in the earth’s at- 
mosphere. 

Dr. Strong prefers not to decide 
whether the presence of water vapor 
means that the dense Venusian clouds 
are made of water droplets like the 
earth's clouds or whether they are dust 
or hydrocarbons, as some authorities 
think. “I have now come to the end of 
my competence,” he says, “but my per- 
sonal opinion is that it does imply 
water.” Further deductions are even 
more iffy, but Dr. Strong suspects that 
free oxygen may exist along with car- 
bon dioxide in the Venusian atmos- 
phere. If so, it probably comes from 
water molecules that are broken into 


Including five of six new processors that are 
the heart of the system and cleven of 26 wholly 
new complementary units. Girl standing (fore 
ground) installs disks in storage drive with 
capacity of up to 15 million digits; girl seated 
(center) monitors processing units at rear; man 
on stool (rear) is at main System 360 control 
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Why you should take 
Contac’ instead of 
other remedies when 
you have a cold: 


If you take aspirin, you don’t get 
any of the relief from sneezes, 
sniffles and nasal congestion that 
Contac gives. 


If you take ordinary cold tablets, 
you don't get the continuous 
action against these symptoms that 
Contac gives. 


If you take one of the new capsules, 
you don’t get the tiny “time pills” 
that Contac (and only Contac) has. 


Nothing else does as much for 
head cold congestion as the tiny 
“time pills” in Contac. That’s why 
it's today’s largest-selling cold 


medication at your pharmacy. 


1 EVERY 
12 HOURS 


CONTAC 
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hydrogen and oxygen by ultraviolet ra- 
diation from the sun. 

Where water exists at reasonable 
temperature, life may exist too, even 
if only as microscopic organisms float- 
ing in the clouds. Dr. Strong believes 
that “the proof of water vapor forces 
us to re-examine every previous calcu- 
lation made concerning the possibility 
of some sort of life existing on Venus, 
The case is not closed yet.” 


SPACE 


Kindergarten Gemini 

The Gemini two-men-in-space pro- 
gram, already nine months behind 
schedule, got off the ground last week. 
A Martin Marietta Titan II rode from 
Cape Kennedy trailing orange smoke 
from its two engines, an unmanned dum- 
my capsule fitted into its nose. The first 
stage burned for 24 minutes, then the 
second stage ignited and accelerated to 
orbital speed. In six minutes the word 
came back from the tracking system: 
Gemini was in orbit with a perigee of 
99.6 miles and an apogee of 204 miles, 
almost exactly as planned. 

The delay-free smoothness of the 
launch was largely because Titan II, a 
practical, dependable military rocket, 
does not use troublesome liquid oxygen. 
Instead it burns storable liquid fuels (a 
mixture of hydrazine and unsymmetri- 
cal dimethylhydrazine with nitrogen te- 
troxide as oxidizer) that are “hyper- 
golic,” ignited spontaneously on contact. 
It is much more powerful than the At- 
las that launched the manned Mercury 
capsules, having 430,000 Ibs. of thrust 
at takeoff instead of 360,000, and 100,- 
000 Ibs. of thrust in its second stage. 
The dummy Gemini capsule, weighted 
with ballast and instruments, was more 
than twice as heavy (6,950 Ibs.) as 
a manned Mercury capsule, 
lighter than the 8,200-Ib. warhead that 
the Titan IL normally carries on a bal- 
listic flight. 

Last week's Gemini was expected to 
burn up in the atmosphere in a few 
days. It was sacrificed chiefly to find 
out whether Titan II had been success- 
fully modified for the man-in-space pro- 
gram. It used a different guidance sys- 
tem and many safety devices to protect 
the lives of the astronauts whom it will 
carry later in the program. The Titan's 
engines were modified to reduce its char- 
“pogo-stick” (up-and-down) 


| vibration, which might incapacitate a 


human crew. Reports came back that 
everything worked fine. 

The Gemini capsules, whose two-man 
crews will experiment with rendezvous 
in orbit, are an essential part of the 
Apollo moon project. The kindergarten 
schooling of earth orbit maneuvers is 
intended to train astronauts for the in- 
finitely more difficult moon landing. 
Next Gemini launch, which is scheduled 
for late this summer, will test the cap- 
sule’s re-entry behavior. Unless the pro- 
gram falters, the first two-man flight 
will come toward the end of this year. 
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HOW I LICKED 
THE HIGH COST 
OF LIVING 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


High prices and taxes were keeping me 
broke, I simply had to earn more money 
or reduce expenses. 

One day I picked up a copy of The 
Wall Street Journal. In the pages of that 
remarkable newspaper I found immedi- 
ate help. An article on building supplies 
gave me ideas on remodeling my home 
and showed me how to save $900. An- 
other article showed me a profit-making 
opportunity, 

I sent for a Trial Subscription to The 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me, Now I'm 
really getting ahead, 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer; You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y¥. 1M 4-17 





ENT A CAR IN VEGAS 


NEW, DELUXE MODELS 


$ 


ON THE STRIP-OPPOSITE STARDUST 


RE 5-3344 


Credit Cards Honored 


REE sxow cuie 2 mar - Senn postcarD 





mutase 
Phone for 24 hour Free Pickup 


use fo: 


You hav 


SPRAY 
PAINT 


In Ready-to-Use Aerosol 
|IF YOU PRIZE IT,..KRYLON-IZE IT! 


® 








Will you truly enjoy 
Holiday’s fine aroma? 
A aay 








Try it free and see! 


Learn how Holiday ‘house breaks” any 
pipe! Its five, flavorful, custom-selected 
tobaccos have an aroma men relish and 
women welcome, For free package (offer 
limited to U.S.A.) send name and address 


to Holiday, Dept. I-14, P.O, Box 3-AC 
THE HOUSE OF EDGEWORTH 


Larus & Brother Co., Inc. Richmond, Va 
Fine Tobacco Products Since 1877 
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The Xerox 914 Copier 


Borrow ours—either one. 

If you make lots of copies 
you'll want the Xerox 914 
It makes dry 
copies in seconds, automatically. for about 


month, you'll probably want the new Xerox 
813. It does everything the o14 does except 
imensional objec ts. (But 


more than 
2,000 a month copy rigid three 
then the 914 can’t fit on a desk.) 

When you borrow the 914 or the 813, 
you pay only for the copies you make 


ll charges 


The perfect copying machine 


a nickel a copy. It makes copies on ordi- 
capital investment. Includi: 


XEROX 


nary paper. It copies from colors, pencil 
writing, ball point pen signatures, rubber 
stamps 

If you make less than 2,¢ 


rigid three-dimensional objects. 


copies a 


The new Xerox 813 Copier 


it costs about 5¢ a copy plus a penny for 

supplies, based on a minimum number of 

copies made a month. No maintenance con- 

tracts to buy. Xerox takes care of both 
machines. 

rox Corporation, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

es in major U.S. cities. Canada: Xerox 

of Canada Limited. Overseas: Rank Xerox 

Ltd., London; Fuji-Xerox Co., Ltd., Tokyo. 


Now everybody can have xerocopies. 








MILESTONES 


Divorced. William du Pont Jr., 67, 
Maryland country squire, great-great- 
grandson of Eleuthére Irénée du Pont 
and one of ten of his descendants on the 
board of the family chemicals empire: 
by Margaret Osborne du Pont, 43, three 
times (1948-50) U.S. Women’s singles 
tennis champion, 13 times winner in 
the doubles; on grounds of mental 
cruelty; after 16 years of marriage, one 
son; in Las Vegas. 





Died. Jigme P. Dorji, 45, Premier 


since 1955 of Bhutan, mote-size (18,- 
000 sq. mi.) Indian buffer state in the 
Himalayas, who with his brother-in-law, 
King Jigme Dorji Wangchuk, brought 


Bhutan boldly into the 20th century by 


= en By 
abolishing slavery and polyandry, join- 
TEKS a alin Gia ing the Colombo Plan, building hospi- 
tals and the first road to the outside 


world; by an unknown assassin’s bul- 
let, as he sat in a resthouse at the Indian 
border post of Phunchholing. 


Died. El Brendel, 73, cinecomedian 
born in Philadelphia to Irish and Ger- 
man parents but famed in the early *30s 
for his bogus Swedish accent, which 
made “yumpin’ yimminy” slang of the 


This spring, again, for the 16th Straight year, day in dozens of yuicy Hollywood roles; 
Titleist was the overwhelming favorite of play- ee ae 

. ied. Hesketh Pearson, 77, British 
ers on the Winter Tour. biographer, frustrated Shakespearean 


actor, whose gossipy, tarts-and-all style 


These professionals and top amateurs | «, tis". poresivire’ produces” 








proper Victorians Charles Dickens (one 


e read all the ads illegitimate child) and Oscar Wilde (two 


. * legitimate ones), other figures from 

¢ listen to all the claims fort. Ato re 
rebel against “the tyranny of sex,” 

ee try all the new halls. ae but | ee Shaw: of jaundice; in 
when they’re playing in major tournaments, | pied. Julien Arpels, 79, president o 
high society’s Parisian jewelers Van 


when they’re really playing to win Cleet & “Arpels Ine. who. with his 
rother Louis took over the business 
THEY PLAY TITLEIST from his eo set up a New York 


branch in that outpaced Paris 
TOURNAMENT RECORD 


headquarters, expanded to Palm Beach 
and Caracas marketing such wares as 


Nearest 
Playing Competi- nen? Sona a: r 4 _ 
ree orl ba ee nan Napoleon’s emeralds and a 34.6-carat 
LOS ANGELES “6 pink Indian diamond but never, never 
SAN DIEGO 49 r3 talking about who bought what or for 
BING CROSBY 118 0 how much; of a stroke; in Manhattan 
LUCKY OPEN 3 4 
PALM SPRINGS 0 4 
PHOENIX OPEN 9 ; Died. John Gillis Townsend, 92, Del- 
TUCSON OPEN ” 1 aware’s Mr. Republican, Governor 
PGA SENIORS 33 32 (1917-21), U.S. Senator (1929-41), 
NEW ORLEANS 3 4 
Behe ber : and a delegate to every G.O.P. National 
ST, PETERSBURG 3 Convention but one between 1904 and 
DORAL 4 1960, a multimillionaire real estate man 
AZALEA 74 , and farmer who rejoiced in his title as 
MASTERS t : oc ye ” 
xa, = the state’s “Strawberry King” while 
TOTA 1.161 ) = 
fa ™ pushing through as Governor a_pro- 


gram, then considered “dangerously lib- 


A eral,” of workmen's compensation, vo- 
cational education, state income taxes 

» hile > . 

AND REMEMBER: NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST/SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY of pneumonia; in Philadelphia 
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As “All-American” as baseball, GW Pure Sugar is grown, refined, and consumed in mid-America 


by Americans... You cannot buy a whiter, purer or sweeter sugar anywhere in the world! 








The 414 million reasons are the 41% million American- 
made 1964 cars already on the road! id this year 
promises to be another 7!4-million-car year. What's 
doing it? It’s the irresistible variety, the wizardry of 
America’s new cars. Colors and styles and accessories 
galore. You name it, you can get it. Cars for fami 
use, for the young-at-heart — with live-it-up luxury or 
1ift-for-yourself economy! And every one more 
reliable than ever. No wonder the number of 
families is growing beyond all expectations. 
All this adds up to real progress —and the 
American automotive industry can be proud of it. 


This STEELMARK of the American 


assures you it is ade of 


on produc you sell look 


4¥, million 
reasons why 
nobody's 







home 





Hand in hand with this progress are new and improved 
steels from Republic Steel. New MULTICUT® Free- 
Machining Steels provide parts better and faster without 
the penalty of premium cost. The extraordinary clean- 
liness of Republic’s new Vacuum Degassed Alloy St« 
gives critical bearings service life and reliability never 
id Republic Sheet Steel provides the 
precision-controlled base for the high-glo: 


before possible 
, long lasting 
body finish your new car. 

That’s progress, too. Next time you enjoy the 
purr of your new car in your hands, you'll know 
that new and improved steels are hard at work 


A Trademark of Republic Stee! Corporation 


Stee! Industry on a product 


versatile, economical Steel, Put it 


it on produ you buy 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at REPUBLIC STEE L | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 





CINEMA 


A Child of Mother Harlem 


The Cool World. Fifth Avenue, for 
all the U.S. moviegoer knows, comes 
to a dead end at 110th Street. Beyond 
that point lies Harlem, the black hole 
of Manhattan, where almost half a mil- 
lion Negroes and Puerto Ricans are 
confined by pressures of prejudice and 
poverty; and beyond that point, U.S. 
moviemakers seldom venture. Indeed, 
this film is the first full-length movie 
that has ever been shot in Harlem. Pro- 
duced by Frederick Wiseman and di- 
rected by Shirley (The Connection) 
Clarke, The Cool World is a crude but 
often effective sociological shocker: a 
story of how cold old Mother Harlem 
indifferently devours one of her children. 

Duke is his name, and he is 15 years 
old. He inhabits a dingy tenement with 
his mother and her latest “husband,” 





WALTER DARAN 





DUKE (CENTER) PLAYS IT COOL 
A dead end at 110th and Fifth. 


Slopes through the shabby streets of 
Harlem day and night with a huddle of 
incipient hoods who call themselves the 
Pythons. Most of them are even younger 
than Duke, but all of them fight booze, 
smoke tea, use girls, snag purses and 
carry switchblades. A knife, alas, is not 
enough for Duke, He longs with mys- 
tical intensity to possess a gun: a scep- 
ter to define his will and a power to 
impose it upon the white man’s world. 
Che film describes how Duke fails to 
find the object of his obsession but 
discovers that a knife is also able to kill 
a man. At the fade, two white police- 
men begin to beat him brutally. 
What's wrong with this scene is what's 
wrong with the film as a whole: it so 
furiously resents the race prejudice of 
the whites that it unconsciously adopts 
the race prejudice of the Negroes. In 
The Cool World, all Negroes are inno- 
cent, even when they are guilty; all 
whites are wrong, especially when they 
are right. Furthermore, the moviemak- 
ers too often splice sociology with sen- 
sation, documentary with melodrama. 
And finally, the cinematography is in- 
excusably sloppy—U.S. audiences, wise 
in the ways of the hand-held camera, 
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Quaker State 
otor Oil 
the best 
engine life preserver 


Keeps 
cars| 
running 
young 


fined only from 100% Pennsy 
ania crude oil. Keepsyour car 
road, out of the repair 


QUAKERSTATE OILREFININ 


OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RCA VICTOR “INSTANTAPE”! 


Tape in Stereo! All-in-one recorder from RCA Victor! Automatic, tangle-free 
threading with easy-to-use tape cartridge...loads in seconds. Records and 
plays back in true stereo. Dual stereo speakers; two mikes. 


You can own RCA Victor’s newest and finest stereo tape cartridge recorder, 
the Cordon Bleu, for only $199.95—manufacturer’s nationally advertised 
price, optional with dealer. Prices, specifications subject to change. 





The Most Trusted Name in Sound 


Tmak(s)™ 


See Walt Disney's “Wonderful World of Color,"' Sundays, NBC-TV Network 
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Not enough water? In rain-soaked Sedro Woolley? 


Even in the wet Pacific Northwest, 
where it rains, rains and then rains 
some more, water shortage can be a 
problem. It was in the tri-cities of 
Sedro Woolley, Mount Vernon and 
Burlington, Washington, With almost 
four feet of rain a year, there was 
once only eighteen inches of water in 
the reservoir. Industry couldn't ex- 
pand. Bad water was a health hazard, 
even caused death. Progress was 
stifled. But the people tackled the 
problem and filled the reservoirs. 


Puget Sound laps the coast to the 
west. The snow-capped Cascades domi- 
nate the horizon to the east. Lush 
greenery is all around. Hardly a setting 
for a water shortage. 

And yet, with all its natural water 
endowment, Skagit Valley, by the mid- 
Forties, had outgrown its facilities. Sup- 
plies were virtually exhausted. Equip- 
ment was out of date; what was working 
was in wretched condition. 


Frozen Foods: Big Business 
This is big farm country — carrots, 
peas, sweet corn, squash and straw- 
berries. And frozen food processing is 
big business. But the plants need plenty 
of water 


millions of gallons a day. 





The old water system was hard put 
to deliver. Industry was discouraged, 
expansion was thwarted. 

Skagit Valley is dairy country, too, 
But not too many years ago, a booming 
milk industry was hampered by bad- 
tasting water. You can’t produce Grade 
A milk with poor-grade water. 


MACHINES THAT BUILD FOR 


Water Pollution Causes Deaths 


And so it went. New home construc- 
tion was at a standstill — ground water 
wasn't available and when it was, it 
wasn’t good. Water pollution menaced 
health. Dreaded typhoid developed, 
deaths occurred. Skagit Valley had a 
water crisis on its hands. Something 
had to be done—quickly. 

Charlie Nelson, John Wylie and 
Monte King did something. They were 
Grangers. They knew the importance 
of water—good, pure and lots of it. And 
so the Skagit County Public Utility 
District was born. A state law autho- 
rized the organization of Skagit County 
P.U.D., and others like it, to provide 
water utility service to the people who 
form the District, on a nonprofit, cost- 
of-service basis. Nelson, Wylie and 
King were the Public Utility District's 
first commissioners. 


The Water Flows 


Now water progress came swiftly and 
surely to the Valley. In 1946, the 450- 
million-gallon Judy Reservoir (named 
for the District's first manager) was 
completed. Numerous smaller service 
reservoirs were constructed. And in 





1963 Judy Reservoir was drained and 
its capacity doubled. Fred Ovenell, 
present manager of Skagit County 
P.U.D., puts it this way: “We're well 


engineered ahead. We know where 


we're going and when.” 
A New Way of Life 


Plentitul water has changed the 
Valley's way of life. The District serves 


A GROWING AMERICA 


nearly three times as many customers, 
many of them rural. Reservoir capacity 
has grown a hundredfold. Industry sees 
a bright future. Frozen food processors 
use four million gallons of water daily 
and have plans for expansion. Clean, 
pure water is available for Grade A 
milk. Lumber mills are installing new 
sprinkler systems and cutting insurance 
costs. Fire protection is first-rate. 

fake a short drive outside the city 
of Mount Vernon and you'll see the 
gleaming, modern 2000-student Skagit 
Valley College. 





Not far away, the site has been 
cleared for the United General Hospi- 
tal. Municipal buildings are on the 
rise. Handsome, comfortable homes 
line street after street. Without water, 
the school, hospital, buildings and 
homes would still be blueprints. 


The Nation's Water Outlook 


What is the water situation in your 
community? By 1980 our nation will 
need twice the water we're now using. 
Yet even now parts of our country are 
parched tor water. Others are flood- 
ravaged, Even where water is plentiful 
it is often shamelessly polluted. 

The water management problem can 
best be solved by informed, concerned 
individuals. For information on what 
needs to be done, and how you can 
help—write for “Water Crisis, U.S. A..” 
Department T-24, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Hlinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 














Check list fora really good Summer Suit 


Here's what business men have told us 

they want in a summer suit: 

M Attractive appearance 

™ Comfort in fit. No binding 

M Must always look reasonably fresh. 

M Requires fewer pressings. 

Fabric must be cool and porous 

Must have plenty of hand 
needlework to preserve shape and 
to drape naturally 


It this check list appeals to you— 


SPRING STYLE NOTE: NATURA 
MODERN CONTEMPO STYLES ARE 





HER WEST OF TH 


The 


we can tell you it is a good description 

of our TROPI-TEX D/W suit— 

an exclusive 2-ply blend of Dacron 
polyester and virgin worsted. 

Tropi-Tex suits from $59.95 to $85.00", 
Tailored sports coats from $39.95. 
Slacks from $16.95, 

Only at authorized franchise dealers — 
write us for name, 

The House of Worsted -Tex, 

1290 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 19, 
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are no longer likely to confuse the ab- 
sence of art with the presence of truth. 

Sull and all, The Cool World has an 
impact and a fascination, Who will not 
remember the beautiful wild faces of 
the children, blooming like bright man- 
na in the desolation? To see them is to 
die a little. 


Crux at a Carnival 

The Given Word, the major achieve- 
ment to date of Brazil's germinal cine- 
ma novo, sets forth the tragedy of a 
simple, devout man who batters out his 
life against an implacable apparatus of 
religious and secular authority. 

In poverty-stricken Northeastern 
Brazil, a peasant named Zé, honoring 
the saint who spared the life of his in- 
jured donkey, carries a cross “as heavy 
as Christ’s” 30 miles to the Church of 
Santa Barbara in Bahia. In the city, Zé’s 
wife Rosa is seduced by a sneering 





IN “WORD” 
A promise to keep. 


PEASANT MARTYR 


pimp. Next morning a vindictive priest 
refuses to let Zé enter the church, 
scorning his promise to the saint as a 
pagan vow made through an interme- 


diary god at a macumba ceremony 
“Black magic,” cries the priest. Zé 
shakes his head sadly. “My church has 
no image of Santa Barbara.” He is a 


Catholic, what else matters? The subtle 
dangers of syncretism are beyond him 
He will wait. 

As the peasant settles down on the 
padre’s church steps, the city throbs to 
carnival tempo. It is a feast day. Some 
newsmen hear of Zeé's plight and exploit 
him in headlines as a Communist agi- 
tator, a heretic, a miracle worker: then 
the pimp instigates a riot that ends in 
Zeé’s death. Here, the usual Christ sym- 
bolism is seized upon, but Director An- 
selmo Duarte brings it off feelingly as 
the sullen, silent crowd carries the dead 
man in to fulfill his promise. 

Strikingly photographed, the film, 
taken from a Rio stage success, reveals 
its origin in occasional talkiness and the 
Stagy pace of comings and goings. Its 


House of Worsted -Tex 








Clothes that enhance [fy your Public Appearance anticlerical theme seems partly inad- 
a) | vertent, for the characters show little 
i | shading: if the priest is merely obdu- 
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Etna Casualty’s P.S. — Personal Service steps in when you need it most. 


When you need help, your Avtna Casualty agent puts himself in your shoes 


Seeing your own home on fire is one of the most up- 
setting experiences you can have. Once you’re sure 
your family is safe, you immediately think of in- 
surance. You want someone who will quickly relieve 
your worries. Someone who knows how to handle 
all the details and will take over in person for you. 
Someone like your Aftna Casualty agent. 

He knows you want things back to normal as soon 


AETNA CASUALTY 


Marte 


as possible... and acts accordingly! You can expect 
to receive the same consideration from our claim 
representatives. You get the professional insurance 
help you need, as well as a genu- 
ine concern for your feelings. The 
entire Atna Casualty organiza- 
tion believes in this creed. We call 
it P.S. — Personal Service. B a 


I NSU RANCE ~ PERSONAL SERVICE 


The symbol of top quality 
Stanga 


% 


insurance for your home 
car, family and business 
Find us fast 
in the Yellow Pages 


f 
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Is Braniff 
a Texas 
outfit? 
Sure. 
But it’s 

also a... 





..- New York outfit, a Washington outfit, a Chicago 
outfit, a Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Pan- 
ama, Bogota, Lima, Rio, Buenos Aires and lots- 
of-other-places outfit. Braniff grew up in Texas to 
become one of the top 10 airlines in the world, 
and the only international airline operating within 
the U.S. and South America. It can be fairly said 
that Braniff is quite different from other airlines 
(and we frequently and fairly say just that). 


Now, it doesn't do us any good to fly around be- 
ing different unless you'll come along and enjoy 
the difference. That's what it's for. Here are 
some ways to get started. Ask extra help of a 
Braniff reservationist—for example, hotel reser- 
vations at the end of your flight. Take advantage 
of our Advance Check-In, which eliminates ticket 
counter lineups. Relax in our El Dorado passen- 
ger lounges, now at New York and Dallas. You'll 
enjoy Braniff—it's your kind of outfit. First Class 
and Coach. 


enjoy BRANIFF 


to Texas... between major U.S. cities... 
to South America and to Mexico 
CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 





rate, Zé is fanatic. The Given Word's 
strength lies in the vitality that pulses 
through an astringent morality play, 
filling it with the cries of pitchmen and 
voodoo women and street-corner poets, 
the hip-heaving dancers and gourd-rat- 
tling hipsters who almost make humani- 
ty look worth dying for. 


Existential Momism 

The Empty Canvas is one of those 
“international” movie projects that ap- 
pears to have been dreamed up by its 
principals (during a transatlantic jet 
flight?) in a spirit of reckless unity, 
Based on a novel by Alberto Moravia 
and directed by Italy’s Damiano Da- 
miani, the film stars the U.S.’s durable 
Bette Davis, Germany’s Horst Buch- 
holz and Belgium's Catherine Spaak. It 
is chiefly notable for the fun of watch- 
ing Davis breast the New Wave plot 
with bitchy authority. 

In a blonde Dutch-boy bob, Bette 
looks like a degenerate Hans Brinker, 





SPAAK & BUCHHOLZ IN “CANVAS” 
A budget proposal. 


and she plays a wealthy old skate who 
lays out plenty of silver to keep Son 
Horst from nipping off. She offers him 
an Austin-Healey, a luxuriantly uphol- 
stered housemaid (“or find a nice mar- 
ried woman in your own world”), and 
cold cash. Horst uses the money to 
set himself up as a bohemian artist in 
Rome, but he can’t fill his life or his 
canvas because “there is nothing worth 
painting.” Ultimately, he finds redemp- 
tion through fleshly enslavement to 
Catherine, an amoral part-time model 
and fulltime hetaera who makes him 
feel love, jealousy and suicidal im- 
pulses. This, of course, means that he 
is alive again. 

Stretched too far to be believable, 
Canvas is the kind of overdrawn fool- 
ishness that frequently proves diverting. 
Its existential blend of sex, symbolism 
and comedy reaches a bizarre climax 
when Horst takes Catherine to a party 
at his mother’s villa. In his mother’s 
bedroom, crowning a marriage propos- 
al to the girl whose favors can be had 
for the price of an espresso, he gener- 
ously covers her nude body with some 
of Mama's 10,000-lire banknotes. The 
door opens. In sails Bette, rococo-eyed, 
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How to get 
the job done in time... 
without leaving anything out 








A CHILD'S LEAR 


In the space of 12 to 16 years, a child 
today must learn all that you were taught, 
plus knowledge that didn’t even exist 
yesterday. Since time can’t be stretched, 
teaching must be compressed. Movies 

do this beautifully. 

But movies are at the mercy of projectors. 
Learning gains nothing if the projector 
cuts up... if something as mundane as 
loss of sound brings vaulting young 
imaginations tumbling back to four walls 
and an apologetic teacher, This doesn't 
happen with the Kopak PaGeaNt 16mm 
Sound Projector, Model AV-126-TR,. 

Its reliability comes from the same kind 
of circuitry used in space satellites. 
Fransistors instead of vacuum tubes. It plays 
back sound as clear and natural as is 
possible to record on 16mm sound film. 
Sound starts the instant you press a button, 
No waiting for tubes to warm up. Pictures 
start the moment you move a lever. Big, 
natural, comfortable pictures that hold a 
child’s attention. 

So that teachers can spend their time 
teaching. Kodak built this projector so 
children can take charge of it: carry it, 
set it up, thread it, run it, put it away again, 

Judged by administrative as well as 
teaching standards, this is a projector you 
should take a look at. We'd like to 
arrange this 

















A TRAINEE’S TRAIN 


As long as he gets paid for his time, 
a trainee doesn’t mind silting in ac 
Multiply him by five, ten, twenty or 
| more other trainees and a lot of overhead 
dollars are at stake. Training films are 
one way to make those overhead dollars 
buy the skills you want more quickly. 

But the speed and economy of training 
films can be depleted by a temperamental 
projector, where the sound peters out, 
or never gets started, or is mixed with 
sounds that don’t belong. 

This is why we built the Kobak PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projector, Model 
AV-126-TR, with a transistorized sound 
system. Because transistors aren't the 
cul-ups tubes can be, down-time has been 
engineered out, dependability in, 

Kodak gave the amplifier a hefty 12- 
watt output so you'll have ample power to 
drive extra speakers without distortion if 
you're using a big room or one where the 
acoustics throttle less assertive equipment. 
At the same time, Kodak included 
microphone and speaker receptacles so 
you can use the projector’s sound system 
like a PLA, system for “live” voice 
announcements, narration, or recorded 
material. 

All the ways you look at it. this projector 
fits into training and personnel activities 
us though designed for the job, Which 
it was. See a demonstration 


Send this: 














ussroom, 








A SALESMAN’S SELLING 


The difference between a salesman who 
barely makes $7500 and the one who 
consistently gets $30,000 is not just a matter 
of age and experience but of selling time. 
The $30,000 man knows how to use 
time, The $7500 man may not. Certainly, 
he needs the kind of help movies can 
provide. Films that sell help him crowd 
a full twenty minutes of selling time into 
a twenty-minute sales call. Never 
overlooking a point. Invariably asking 
for the order. 

But a selling film is worthless tf a 
salesman won't use it. Because he refuses 
to be embarrassed by a temperamental 
projector ... one that takes too long to 
setup... one where nothing happens that 
should and everything does that shouldn't. 

Give your salesmen a KODAK PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projector, Model AV-126-TR, 
and you'll give them good reason to use 
your selling films. This projector works. 
This one takes no longer to set up than 
mounting a reel and plugging in a power 
cord. Threading film is as easy as following 
a red line. Power and speaker cords are 
permanently attached and long cnough to 
meet any likely situations, You can even 
combine sound and silent films in the 
sume showing. 

Why don’t you let us give vor a selling 
demonstration of the sales power of 
this projector? 





. 
e Auptovisual Sates Dept 

« EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

« Rocnester, N.Y. 14650 

e Please send me details on the Kopan 

* Pacrantr Sound Projector, Model AV-126-TR 

bg Please arrange a personal demonstration 

. 

. 

* NAME er. 
. . 
* ADDRESS ° 
. . 
* cry STATE ZiP CODE 

. 4.119 ° 
C CAOle aie So CheROLENe @ Bee eee 6 eS 
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Allied has more 
vans ready | 
to move you | 
than any other 
van line 


ALLIE 


AMERICA'S NUMBER tM 


D 
VER 





Are you 


tired of being 
first in your 


foursome 





Sold through golf professional shops only. 


(to play your second shot)? 


Then get the Black Dot. 


Designed in the proud tradition of Spalding’s 
Distance Dot, it’s the quickest way to get maxi- 
mum distance between you and your shot. Hit it. 
Hear its clean, sharp click. It even sounds like 
distance. And it should. From its high-energy 
center to its lively white cover, the Black Dot 
unleashes all the distance you deserve. Play it. 
You have nothing to lose but your bogeys. 





A Canadian 
secret? 
Not any more! 


anadians know that a fine ale goes a step 
beyond even the smoothest beer S extra 
bold and hearty because more hops, more 
malt and longer aging go into every drop. Such 
Red Cap Ale. Try it. Brewed here in 
the U.S.A. by Carling Brewing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, brewers of Black Label B 
























e 
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jewels ajangle, a one-woman spectacu- 
lar. She sees her darling at play, drops 
into her deep-fried Southern drawl and 
issues what must be the last word in 
ultrapermissive Momism: “Please put 
the money you don't want back in the 
safe—I don’t want the maid to find the 
room in this curious state.” 


Has Skis, Needs Lift 


The Pink Panther. “We must find 
that woman,” declares Peter Sellers. For 
emphasis, he briskly spins a large globe. 
then absentmindedly leans on it to be 
sent spinning to the floor, As a twittery. 
accident-prone French detective. Sell- 
ers trips over carpets, steps info a 
Stradivarius, and pratfalls through love 
scenes with his wife, never suspecting 
that she is the mysterious female ac- 
complice of the jewel thief that he 
wants to nab. Some of Sellers’ sight 
gags ure funny, but not funny enough 
to keep this over-waxed comedy from 
schussing steadily downhill at the re- 
cherché Italian ski resort where Pan- 
ther’s high-priced actors search in vain 
for a lift. 

The movie has Claudia Cardinale, 
spilling out of her role as the Indian 
princess who owns a coveted teardrop 
diamond dubbed the “Pink Panther.” 
It has David Niven as the thief. resur- 
recting his Raffles characterization of 
1940. It has Robert Wagener as Niven’s 
neer-do-well nephew, who seems to 
have been shoehorned into the narra- 
tive lo appease the young. It has Ca- 
pucine in the role of Sellers’ wife. giv- 
ing a surprisingly able performance as 
a knockabout comedienne. And it has 
a pervasive air of desperation that leads 
to the inevitable masked-ball finale in 
Rome, with fireworks going off, Sellers 
in a suit of armor bumping into Cleo- 
patra, and a pair of cat burglars dressed 
as gorillas—presumably with the hope 
that a lot of monkey business will perk 
up a tired Panther. 


Flame-Out 


Paris When It Sizzles is a multimil- 
lion dollar improvisation that does ev- 
erything but what the title promises. 
It fakes, falters and fidgets. But mostly 
it just fizzles, 

William Holden plays a hard-drink- 
ing hack screenwriter, given exactly 48 
hours to hatch a movie script. He is as- 
sisted by Audrey Hepburn, the loveliest 
little stenographer a hack ever had, 
who reports to his Paris hotel suite 
with an overnight bag full of Givenchy 
originals, While falling in love on the 
job, Hepburn and Holden imagine 
themselves to be the hero and heroine 
of a movie within a movie: a master 
criminal steals the print of a film called 
The Girl Who Stole the Eiffel Tower 
and holds it for ransom. Got it? Forget 
it. Lacking inspiration, Writer George 
Axelrod (The Seven Year Itch) and 
Director Richard Quine should have 
taken a hint from Holden, who writes 
his movie. takes a long sober look at 
what he has wrought, and burns it. 
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Do you have to drive like a little old lady 





to save money with “Safe Driver” insurance? 


| 


No. 


Not with The St. Paul's “Easy 
Auto” Policy. All you do is not 
have an accident for three years 
and otherwise be a favorable risk. 


What's the coverage? Liability, 
collision . . . all the protection 
you're now getting. 

Do you really save? Wow, yes. 
If you're still paying regular rates, 
you're wasting money by the 
minute. (Call The St. Paul Agent, 
quick!) 

Now the truth is, “Easy Auto” 
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isn’t easier for you, but for us. 
And you can get safe driver in- 
surance from other insurance 
companies at about the same 
cost. That's because computers 
do the work. 


Frankly, our only point of dis- 
tinction on this policy is in our 
superb computer system. It’s been 
called “The best managed and 
the most free of errors.” Now 
wouldn't you rather do business 
with well-managed computers ? 


Note to little old ladies: 
Present company excepted of course 


We've been called the World's 
Quietest Insurance Company 
but our agent will teil you all 
Look in the Yellow Pages 
By the way, there are six 
states which won't allow 
you these reduced auto 
insurance rates. Sorry 


THE ST. PAUL 


NSURANCE COMPANIES 





Serving you around the world around the clock 


St, Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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LOOK WHAT DOUGLAS IS DOING NOW! 





: 


— 
eee 
“ 





READY, WILLING AND ABLE wo 





THE ROYAL FAMILY OF JET . : " perform a wide variety of missions, the 
TRANSPORTS, Douglas DC-8s BIG CHUNK OF OUTER SPACE Douglas A-4E can pack more punch pet 
DC-8Fs and DC-9s, make an incom-_ is 6-story-high steel vacuum tower at pound of airplane than any other jet in 
parable airline team. They will cover athe Douglas Tulsa Division. It provides its class. It’s a great performer fully 
wider range of passenger-cargo services no-gravity conditions for the testing of loaded at all flight speeds—also has a 
with better performance at lower airline space systems and models in a chamber record in actual operation of requiring 
servicing and maintenance costs than from which more than 99% of air mole- far less maintenance than any com- 


any other combination ol jet tr INSports cules have been evacuated parable combat jet 


IN THE AIR OR OUTER SPACE... 








CAN MAN COUNT TELEPHONE 
POLES AT 500 MPH? Man-rating 


a defense program requires facts on 


what man can see and react to atextreme 
speeds. Douglas is engaged in a wide- 
spread test program to determine the 


visual limitations to which vehicles and 


artificial assists must be designed 





4 ne - 


THE GIANT SATURN S-IVB is 
checked 


being structurally out in the 
Douglas Structures Laboratory, one of 
the eleven buildings in the new Douglas 
Space Systems Center in Huntington 
Beach, The 


has a 90-foot ceiling 


California huge building 
and five concrete 
test pads, each of which is 10 feet thick 
and can bear an 8 million pound load 
It has a unique central control system 
and can conduct complex test programs 


while others are being prepared 





TESTING OF SATURN S-IV upper 
stage of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration's Saturn takes 
place in Douglas’ Sacramento facility 


Advanced check-out methods aided 


the 
recent successful orbiting of the heaviest 
19 tons com- 


satellite ever launched 


prised of S-IV and its payload 


DO UG LAS GETS THINGS DONE! 








BOOKS 
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Sick Joke 


THE RATIONALIZATION OF RUSSIA by 
George Bernard Shaw 
University. $3.95. 


134 pages. Indiana 


In 1931 George Bernard Shaw went 
on a nine-day, whirlwind tour of the 
first Communist nation. His Russian 
hosts could not have been happier with 
him. When he chanced upon a waitress 





SHAW IN THE SOVIET UNION 
From Russia, compounded nonsense. 


who had read his plays, he declared that 
the Russian proletariat was better edu- 
cated than the British. When he was 
shown a church that was still intact 
after the revolution, he remarked that 
Americans or Englishmen would have 
sacked it. After a two-hour interview 
with Stalin, he found him “charmingly 
good-humored, There was no malice in 
him.” When he got back to London, he 
wrote: “The truth is. you have only to 
meet all the Russian bogeys face to face 
to find that they are harmless and 
beneficent spirits.” 

The less said about Shaw’s boner, the 
better for his reputation. But now a 
faithful Shavian has dug up an unfin 
ished book from the Shaw papers in the 
British Museum in which G.B.S. com- 
pounds his initial error. The piece is a 
paean of praise to Communism, plus a 
lampoon of capitalism and democracy. 
Shaw, writing in the days when bour- 


geois complacency could still be con- 
sidered the world’s greatest evil, un- 


doubtedly intended chiefly to shock. But 
history has turned some tables, and 
what sounded like impudent dissent at 
the time now reads like a sick joke 
While Shaw was admiring all the show- 
pieces carefully selected for him, Stalin 
was in the process of Wiping out 10 
million peasants. The great political an- 
alyst never knew. 


At left 
Stanislavsky 


famed Actor-Director Konstantin 
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G.B.S. thought he was as tough as 
any Russian, but in fact he was a mild- 
mannered Fabian who fascinated 
by schools, jails, juvenile delinquents, 
the treatment of orphans, and “person- 
alities” like Stanislavsky and Lenin’s 
widow, Krupskaya. A complete ration- 
alist, he could not understand wanton 
murder. The Communists, he wrote, 
were justified in shooting people who 
believed in working for a profit. It was 
the only recourse of a society “gifted 
with an economic conscience,” a neces- 
Sary “weeding of the garden.” “If you 
want to have more bread than other 
people can get if they want it, then— 
Bang! If you are an inventor and de- 
mand a patent so that the fruits of your 
discovery will be appropriated by you 
and your family alone—Bang!” 

In Russia, Shaw concluded, “you can 
do what you like, go where you like. 
wear what you like, marry whom you 
like, get fair play in the courts and con- 
sideration from the authorities and be 
free from anxiety as to the future of 
your wife and children to an extent 
unknown and incredible in capitalist 
Society. 

The Communists knew how to handle 
a visitor like G.B.S. Had he been a 
citizen, they would have handled him 
differently —Bang! 


was 


Along Brandywine Creek 


THE DU PONTS OF DELAWARE by Wil- 
liam H. A. Carr. 368 pages. Dodd, Mead 
$6.95 


Every New Year's Day, the men of 
the Du Pont family gather in the man- 
sions on the old home grounds hard by 
Brandywine Creek in northern Dela 
ware, Once assembled, they band them- 
Selves into little troops and march off to 
the several family villas and chateaux in 
the area to pay their respects to the 





waiting Du Pont womenfolk. This is an 
admirable rite, steeped as it is in tradi- 
tion, but it has its practical side as well: 
there are roughly 1,600 Du Ponts in 
the U.S. today, and some of them might 
never otherwise get a chance to meet 
their relatives. 

Among the Du Ponts, the business of 
getting to Know one another is a serious 
affair. While more than 150 other fam- 
ilies have married into the clan over 
the years, the Du Ponts like to marry 
among themselves, often with first cous- 
ins. That is their way of Keeping the 
name—and the money—in the family, 
It also helps to maintain the unique 
dynasty that runs one of the world’s 
richest family businesses, E.I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Inc. 

Heroes & Oddballs. The patriarch of 
the family was Pierre Samuel du Pont 
de Nemours, a French Huguenot who 
liked to kick around offbeat economic 
and political schemes with his great 
friend Thomas Jefferson. At least one 
of his notions paid off. Pierre is credited 
with swinging Jefferson over to the idea 
of making the Louisiana Purchase, 
which turned out to be good for busi- 
hess as well as the country. 

Pierre's son Eleuthére Irénée was the 
first business brains of the family. He 
saw the need for good black powder for 
the huntsmen and the frontiersmen of 
the young and struggling U.S., and in 
1802 set up his factory on the Brandy- 
wine; later he added a woolen mill. 
From those modest beginnings sprang 
the $3.3 billion empire that today spans 
much of the world with 117 factories 
employing 93,000 workers turning out 
1,200 products. It has become the great- 
est chemical company in the world’s 
history, a company that has spent ap- 
parently reckless millions on apparently 
useless laboratory research, and seen it 
pay off. Most of Du Pont’s current 
products are things that never existed 
on land or sea until Du Pont research 
discovered or developed them: cello- 


(aie 





IRENEE DU PONT (LEFT) WITH PRESIDENT JEFFERSON (1801) 


From powder plants to a $3.3 billion empire round the world. 
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granddaddy of them all (nine years old) 


This is the hottest trend in steelmaking today: quick cooking with oxygen. 
In just nine years, the industry has changed to basic oxygen furnaces for nearly 
all its new facilities. Reason? You get steel in a fraction of open-hearth 
time. You’re looking at the granddaddy that started it all in the 

first place. It’s still on duty in our Trenton plant, where oxygen @ 
process steelmaking was introduced to America, back in 1955. 


MCLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN MCcLOUTH 
R4 
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LEASING 


CARS -TRUCKS 


LEASING COMPORANOR 


UCENSED BY e CHRYSLER 


You name it. 
We lease it. 





Lease one unit or 100 units npr from this area’s 


fastest-growing complete car and truck mmgecmay 
leasing service. sagas. As authorized members of 
the Chrysler Leasing System, napEeay: we offer you 


a custom-written sigs ag. lease plan tailored to meet 


your exact specifications. BA be, For full informa- 
tion, ing or for a cost-free analysis of your 


transportation needs, 


naeaneg: contact us today. 


I ei aa a i alta ila RA st a -—  , 
in Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota: 


Chicago 
Berens Auto Leasing Co. 
6235 N. Western Ave. Phone: RO 1-6666 


Hill Leasing Co. 
6430 S. Western Ave. Phone: GR 6-4400 


Grand-Central Lease, Inc. 
3601-71 W. Grand Ave. Phone: BR 8-1900 


Aurora 
M. C. R. Leasing Co. 
101 S. Lake Street Phone: 896-5001 
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Chicago Heights 
Esserman Leasing Co. 
740 Halsted St. Phone: SK 6-7500 


Cicero 
Val-U-Motor Leasing, Inc. 
5506 W. Cermak Rd. Phone: 656-2340 


Lincolnwood 
Addison Auto Leasing Company 
4709 W. Touhy Avenue Phone: 677-7400 


Milwaukee 
Rank & Son Leasing Corp. 
3131 N. Green Bay Ave. Phone: FR 2-5000 


Edwards Leasing Corp. 
3601 W. Wisconsin Ave. Phone: DI 2-1000 


Minneapolis 
LuMac Leasing, Inc. 
20 N. 16th Street Phone: 332-4381 
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WITH TRADITIONAL EASTERN SUBTLETY, 
AIR-INDIA ASKS: 


How about 
something for 


nothing? 








ore Werle's Faw 1084 1965 Cormcraten 


£5961 Nee ¥ 





-+- AND WHAT A SOMETHING: 
NEW YORK AT 
WORLD'S FAIR TIME! 


Fly AIR-INDIA to Europe and stop over in New York for the same fare* 


Make your reservations to fly AIR-INDIA’s world-famed service from New York to 
London and at the same time, you can book our sensational World’s Fair VALUE- 
PACKAGE: { Only $17.00 for 3 days and 2 nights in New York at selected hotels, 
with reservations guaranteed! (For longer stays, we offer other packages at 
equally low rates.) 4 What’s more, your AIR-INDIA VALUE PACKAGE includes admis- 
sion to the World’s Fair, and a choice of New York’s sightseeing tours. Truly a 
terrific buy—and remember, your fare via New York costs no more than if you 
flew to Europe direct!* Don’t delay—ask your travel agent for our free World’s 
Fair brochure, or send the coupon below... today! *Plus U.S. Transportation Tax 


Unisphere® presented by United States Stee! 
See eee se oe See eee ee ee | 


AIR=INDIAS®® 502003 h00.5.¥.N. + 1000 


*Not applicable for Boston departures 


Your subtlety overwhelms me. Please send me your World's 
Fair brochure. I may be interested in these other tours, too 
--.8end brochures giving full details, itineraries and rates. 


ON. ¥. World’s Fair & Europe 
0 Grand Circle Tour of Europe— 
First class 


| 
i 
i 
| 
i 
f 0 Grand Circle Tour of Europe— 
i 
i 
t 
i] 
i 


0 Air-Sea Combination Cruise 
0 India 
0 Around the World 


| 

i] 

i 

I 

| 

0 Eastern Europe & Russia fi} 
Economy class | 
i 

| 

a 

A 

a 


0 Holy Land & Middle East 


NAME. — 
a —— 
ADDRESS 
rr 


ZIP CODE. 


O Student Tour of Europe 





cITY. STATE 


MY TRAVEL AGENT Is: 
—————————— 





phane, nylon, Lucite and neoprene, tet- 
raethyl (anti-knock) lead for gasoline, 
Dacron and plastics. The latest product 
(not mentioned in the book) is known 
as Corfam, a scuff-resistant, water- 
repellent synthetic leather (Time, April 
3) that may in time revolutionize the 
shoe industry. 

This multiple biography by William 
Carr, longtime New York Post reporter, 
conscientiously chronicles all this prog- 
ress; the Powder Trust, the antitrust 
suits, the intra-clan squabbles over con- 
trol of the business, the rise and fall of 
family leaders. It also flickers upon Du 
Pont oddballs, heroes and_ politicians. 
Commander Samuel Francis du Pont 
helped set up the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis in 1845, and during the Civ- 
il War led the task force that took Port 
Royal, S.C., for the North. Artillery Ma- 
jor Henry Algernon du Pont got the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for dis- 
tinguished gallantry in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Henry du Pont (1812-89) had a 
thing about fences; folks used to say 
that he would put up a $4,000 enclosure 
to fence in a $2,000 pasture. And then 
there was “Uncle Fred” (Alfred Victor 
du Pont II), who in 1893 was shot to 
death by an overwrought woman in a 
Louisville bordello, 

Pensions & Pesticides. Another curi- 
ous Du Pont was Alfred I, who was 
too busy running the company (in the 
early 1920s) to visit his children after 
he divorced his wife. After 14 years he 
Was surprised to learn that his daughter 
had sat across the aisle from him on a 
train some years before: he had not 
recognized her. In the days before social 
security, Alfred pioneered in the field 
of old-age pensions, spent $350,000 of 
his own money in pension checks for 
Delaware's needy. His cousin and arch- 
enemy Pierre shelled out $4,000,000 of 
his fortune to replace more than 100 
rundown public schools in the state. 
Today, hardly any Du Pont activity 
surprises anybody, including other Du 
Ponts. One (Ethel) even married a Roo- 
sevelt (Franklin D. Jr.): they got di- 
vorced in 1949, Current Du Pont mav- 
erick is Mrs. Colgate W. Darden Jr.. 
great-great-granddaughter of the found- 
er. Mrs. Darden is a leader in the fight 
against indiscriminate use of pesticide 
chemicals. Her husband, onetime Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, is a board director 
of a Du Pont company that manufac- 
tures pesticides. 

Author Carr plainly started with the 
notion that any clan with a history and 
a fortune like the Du Ponts deserves a 
biography. He is not the first to attempt 
it (three more or less forgettable Du 
Pont chronicles have been turned out 
in the last 30 years), but he is the 
first to get full family cooperation. 
While Carr produces nothing that is 
startlingly perceptive or especially ex- 
citing. he does deserve credit for pur- 
suing the rocky, incredible history of 
the dynasty with scrupulous objectivity. 
The Du Ponts are all there: warts, splen- 
dor and all, 
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Talk about being 
henpecked. 

Joe rents cars from 
National because 
he’s afraid to 

go home without 
S&H Green Stamps. 


Let’s lay it on the line. All three big 
coast-to-coast car rental agencies have 
sparkling, new equipment. (National has 
’64 Fords and other fine cars.) Service, rates 
and company discounts are also the same. 
So why does National stand out? Because 
National Car Rental gives SeH Green 
Stamps... free! Go on...rent National and 
get Green Stamps. Prove to the wife you 
were thinking of her while you were away. 


S&H Green Stamps...at no extra cost 


National Car Rental 


in Canada, it's Tilden Rent-A-Car/ National honors major credit cards 
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2) | rent National cars 
because | like the sound 


of their horns. 
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not a number 


Many people don’t want to get | 
caught up in this whole cold chrome 
world. One good way to avoid it is 
to stop at the St. Regis. Here, we 
still believe in the international tra- 
ditions of fine service, unexcelled 
cuisine, sincere warmth and genuine 
hospitality. Our staff is highly ded- 
icated to filling the needs of our 
guests with grace and élan. Our 
rooms are spacious, elegantly ap- 
pointed and supremely comfortable. 
In the midst of New York’s mecha- 
nized, impersonalized room boom, 
the St. Regis remains a gracious and 
refreshing oasis at Fifty-fifth and 
Fifth. For reservations, PLaza 3-4500 
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One Crummy Culture 


SCIENCE: THE GLORIOUS ENTERTAIN- 
MENT by Jacques Barzun. 322 pages. Har- 
per & Row. $6 


Jacques Barzun used to have a pro- 
prietary feeling about the U.S. In God's 
Country and Mine, written a decade 
ago, he defended modern-day America 
against Carping critics. Apparently, he 
did not convince himself. Now he sounds 
like one of the carpers. 

Barzun’s bugaboo is science—not just 
the Bomb, but all the works of science. 
The trouble began with Newton, whose 
mechanical laws of the universe reduced 
man to an abstraction. Later, Newton 


was abetted by Darwin, who said man | 


WERSORT ©. GARNETT 





JACQUES BARZUN 
Piqued with progress. 


was at the mercy of evolution, and 
Freud, who made man a prisoner of 
his instincts. According to Barzun, there 
are not two warring cultures, as set 
forth in C. P. Snow's famed thesis. The 
war is over and science has won. The 
humanities have succumbed. The spuri- 
ous social sciences with their lifeless 
jargon dominate modern thought; the 
arts have become analytical and overly 
abstract; the common tongue is bland 
and depersonalized. 

Barzun is peevish about so 
things: “the mixing of peoples, the spate 
of democratic and totalitarian ha- 
rangues, the burst of inventions and 
new sciences, the spawning of processes, 
abstractions and manufactured goods, 
the freedom to play with language that 
literacy and advertising encourage.” He 
is even upset that people are living long- 
er these days, “Unwanted by the busi- 
ness world, unwanted by their younger 
families, lacking authority, respect and 
responsibility,” American oldsters may 


| as well leave their Florida benches and 


march into the sea. Barzun has an irritat- 
ing habit of telling other people how to 
live—and die. 

In spite of his breathless baroque 


many | 








WE HAVE 
MANPOWER 





WE NEED 
BRAINPOWER 





3rainpower is the key to 
America’s leadership among 
the nations of the world. 

This is the force which gener- 
ates progress and produces 
ideas where we vitally need 
them . .. in science, business 
and trade, and increased moral 
influence on world affairs. 


What develops brainpower? 
Higher education is the main 
source. But there are critical 
shortages; some colleges are 
overcrowded. In ten years ap- 
plicants will double. 

We cannot stand idly by and 
watch America lose its voltage 
in brainpower. Colleges must 
have modern facilities and top- 
notch professors. 

College is America’s best 
friend. Give to the college of 
your choice—help it to further 
America’s future. 





If you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council 
and the Council for Financial Aid to 


Education. 
SD 
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In a typical month, 

Air Express made overnight 
delivery of 97% of 1675 
shipments to Collins Radio, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Air Express overnight deliveries help speed production... 

cut inventory...step up customer service... beat tough 

shipping problems. Whatever you make! Wherever you are! 
Even if you're miles from any scheduled airline service. 

Rates are low...security maximum ...even armed surveillance 

is available for valuable cargo. Only Air Express can offer 

this kind of expedited delivery between 21,000 points in the U.S. 
Call REA Express for Air Express Service. 


Air Expr eS aivision o: 
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It’s hard for 
a writer to 


GIVE UP 
SMOKING 


Here’s how I cut 
from 4 packs 
to 0 in 5 days 


“YOU'LL NEVER SEE ME DOING THIS AGAIN.” 


says Reynolds. Photog aph was taken a few 
months before the author gave up smoking, 





\ SURGEON can’t very well operate 
with a cigarette hanging out of his 
mouth. When counsel addresses the jury, he 
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doesn’t stop for an occasional pull. But it’s 
casy for a writer to smoke at his typewriter. 
In fact. I'd say that excessive smoking may 
well be one of the peculiarities of the craft. 

I know that I smoked for thirty years—4 or 
5 packs a day. I didn’t think there was anv 
easy way tostop. Then something happened! 

Some time ago I was flying to Louisville 
with a few friends. A horse called Chateau- 
gay was about to surprise us by walking 
away with the Derby. In the group was a 
friend of mine who doubles as my doctor. 
After listening to me hold forth for about 
twenty minutes on why Candy Spots was a 
shoo in, he said, ‘“Quent, what’s the matter 
with your voice?” I realized then that for 
some time I had been getting more and 
more hoarse and gravelly. “I'm going to 
have a look at that throat when we get 
back to New York,” said the doctor. 

\ few days later I heard his verdict. 
“That throat of yours is as red as a 
maraschino cherry,” he told me. 
more smoking for you!” 








I dare say thousands have faced the 
same problem, but I still say it’s harder for 
a writer to give up smoking than for anvone 
else. Fortunately, I have a secretary who is 
notably resourceful. She had heard about 
a little white pill called Bantron which has 
helped people all over the world to stop 
smoking. She got me a box. And in just 
5 days, taking one of these little pills after 
every meal, I gave up smoking entirely. 

I had absolutely no withdrawal pangs. 
Stopping was easier than I ever expected. 
Bantron didn’t affect my taste in any way. 
It didn’t even make me dislike smoking. 
It just removed the craving. I was so 
impressed that I became a kind of crusader. 
I wanted everybody who needed to stop 
smoking to hear about Bantron. I made 
some inquirics and found that it had an 
interesting, even dramatic, background. 

The Bantron formula was discovered by 
doctors in the research department of 
a great American university. Its active 
ingredient is lobeline sulphate. Lobcline 


by QUENTIN REYNOLDS | 


sulphate is extracted from the Lobelia 
plant, sometimes called Indian Tobacco. 
Hundreds of years ago the Indians, when 
they couldn't get tobacco, used to smoke 
the leaves and pretty blue flowers of this 
plant as a substitute. The extract is a first 
cousin to nicotine, mimicking its action 
without being habit forming. The lobeline 
acts by displacing the nicotine in the sys- 
tem and helps curb the desire for tobacco, 

So starting were the first” results 
obtained with this little pill that further 
investigation was carried on. For months 
the research team carefully tested it on 
hundreds of people. The results showed 
that 83%%—more than 4 out of 5 of all 
people who wanted to stop smoking—did 
so easily and pleasantly in five to seven 
days with its help. Even those who didn't 
stop completely had drastically cut down, 

The discovery of the Bantron formula 
was reported in medical journals and 
newspapers all over the world. It was 
granted a patent by the United States 
Government. People everywhere who de- 
sired to stop smoking wanted to know how 
they could get this new pill. The Campana 
Corporation of Batavia, Hlinois, was chosen 
to market it. Bantron is now being sold in 
over 14 countries, 

My own experience with Bantron had 
an interesting aftermath. At the time. I 
was doing the commentary on a new series 
of films about World War If that were 
After 
Bantron had helped me stop smoking, I 
went back to Hollywood to finish the series. 
But alas--I had a new voice. It wasn’t like 
my old voice at all. It was so much clearer 
and better. ‘The difference was so striking 
thatin the upshot they had to do the whole 
of the first part of the series over. 


being produced in Hollywood 


Because of what it did for me, I am a 
firm believer in Bantron, If you have a 
smoking problem, try this amazing liwle 
pill. It really works! Bantron® is so safe 
when taken as directed, that you can get 
it in the U.S, 
and Canada at all Bantron 


drug stores without BRAND ® 
a prescription, Smoking Deterrent Tablets 


style, Barzun adds nothing new to the 
literature of dismay. As is often the case 
with prophets of doom, Barzun over- 
looks the fact that much of what he finds 
unpleasant today has always existed, and 
cannot be blamed on Freud, Darwin. 
science, literacy, or even advertising. 


Tenses of the Truth 


FIVE PLAYS by 
Lorca. 246 pages 
$4.95. 


Federico Garcia 
New Directions 


Early one morning in the summer o! 
1936, Federico Garcia Lorca was taken 
to a field outside the old Moorish city 
of Granada and shot by a Falangist 
firing squad, This was ordered, it now 
seems possible, not because Lorca had 
any political affiliations but because 
Manuel Fernandez Montesinos, the So- 
cialist mayor of Granada, was his 





GARCIA LORCA 
Death at five in the afternoon. 


brother-in-law. His death was a remind- 
er that in the Spain of the time, virtually 
any consideration could expose a man 
to a firing squad from either side. Lorca 
was buried in a shallow, unmarked 
grave on a hillside beside several thou- 
sand other victims of the Falangist ter- 
ror. He had just turned 338. 

Lorca’s dramatic death left him a 
reputauion as a revolutionary®—which 
he was not—and gave rise to a Lorca 
cult that did him no service by drawing 
attention away from his works and fo- 
cusing it on his life. He was, in fact. 
a lyric poet of great talent—although 
many critics would argue that cither An 
tonio Machado or Miguel Hernandez 
among his contemporaries was a finer 
writer. Lorca was a romantic, and what 
he restored to the literature of Spain 
was the tragic vision that Cervantes un 
derstood and that left Hemingway mes- 

So much so that for twelve years after his 
death, publication of his name was forbidden 


in Spain. 
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Mr 


Aviv. From New York, from Cl laily { to Tat Avi) | 


ile Suwon uneein nant ALITALIAS 
Peat cheat Travel Agent can explain it best. === 4yRLINES 
Alitalia lowers Jet Farest! Now, only $300. to London. $300. to Lisbon. $405. to Milan. $446. to Rome! 
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me CONTAINERS 
EE. OF 


— = MET-L-WOOD 


Containers are built of MET-L-WOOD because... 


1. Shipping costs are lowered —MET-L-WOOD is lightweight. 
2. They provide maximum security —MET-L-WOOD is strong. 
3. They withstand more abuse —MET-L-WOOD lasts longer. 


iv Wooo 








MET-L-WOOD, a structural 
laminate, consists of a core of 
plywood or other lightweight 
material structurally bonded on 
both surfaces with metal or 
other high strength facing ma- 
terial. The result ...a func- 
tional sandwich panel with high 
rigidity, strength, durability and 
lightweight! 


MET-L-WOOD panels have 
extremely high rigidity and 
strength, and yet are light and 
easy to work with. The stiffness 
of a 4%” steel faced MET-L- 
WOOD panel is more than three 
times greater than that of a 4 ” 
steel plate that weighs more 
than twice as much. 


MET-L-WOOD panels offer limitless applications. Learn how 
MET-L-WOOD can help you to build stronger, lighter and to 
last. Write today on your company letterhead for new brochure. 


A MET-L-Woo D Corporation 
\ vv) 6755 WEST 65TH STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60638 


WHAT ELSE IS THERE IN PITTSBURGH? 


If you think the history of Pittsburgh is 
mainly industrial, you're right; if you think 
that’s all it is, you're wrong. Against the 
background of great firms forging Ameri- 
ca's material progress, there rose such 
literary figures as Willa Cather, Malcolm 
Cowley, Mary Roberts Rinehart ... such 
painters as H. O. Tanner, John Alexander, 
Mary Cassatt... composers Stephen 


Foster, 


Ethelbert Nevin, Victor Herbert. 
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Every city is many cities. While one hand 
drives a nail or pours molten steel, an- 
other travels a keyboard or guides a pen 
One of Pittsburgh’s many communities is 
the TIME community: the 37,000 families 
who read TIME every week. These are the 
alert, active citizens who form a nucleus 
of leadership in this leading city. In Pitts- 
burgh, and all across the country, TIME 
serves the Leadership Community. 


Courtesy of American Air Surveys, Inc., Pittsburgh 











merized. “It is Spanish,” said Actress 
Aurora Bautista of Lorca’s greatest 
play, Yerma. “We are unused to things 


And unused, too, to the ter- 
rible directness of vision that illumi- 
nated Lorca’s best writing, as in his 
poem Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Me- 
jias, in which he speaks of the death of 
a matador who died in a goring: 
death laid eggs in the wound 
at five in the afternoon . 
From far off the gangrene is 
Comung 

at five in the afternoon. 

Lily trumpet around his green groins 

at five in the afternoon. 

His wounds were burning like 

at five in the afternoon, 

and the crowd was breaking the win- 

dows o- 

Passion & Loathing. I _orca wrote 13 
plays, but he was not in any usual sense 
a playwright. His best works—Yerma, 
Blood Wedding, The House of Bernar- 
da Alba—are really prose poems, and 
no one of them has the kind of dramat- 
ic power that seals an audience in its 
seat. Yerma is the story of a young 
peasant woman who yearns so passion- 
ately for a child that she finally murders 
her sterile husband, crying “But I have 
killed my son!” Blood Wedding is a 
study of one of the terrible family feuds 
that used to be waged generation alter 
generation in rural Spain. Bernarda 
Alba is the tale of a widowed mother 
and her five unmarried daughters living 
in mutual loathing in a Spanish village. 
The interest in all of them is less in the 
story than in the powerful, passionate 
poetry in which it is told. 

All of them, consequently, read better 
than they play, and the same is true ol 
this first collection in English of the 
Lorca “comedies.” Two of the five were 
written by Lorca when he was in his 
teens for presentation in the puppet the- 
ater that he had built for the entertain- 
ment of neighborhood children. Of the 
others, only one is a genuinely major 
work, Doria Rosita, the Spinster, which 
Lorca wrote two years before his death. 

Dying Wolf. In Dofia Rosita’s three 
acts very litthe happens onstage: a wom- 
an begins sewing the trousseau for her 
wedding, the man she is engaged to 
leaves for America and does not return: 
the woman grows old in the delusion 
that some day he will come back to her. 
Time is the real protagonist. Language 
gives the play its life. “Everything is 
finished,” says the old maid. “Yet I go 
to bed and get up again with the most 
terrible of all feelings—the feeling of 
having hope. Hope pursues me, encir- 
cles me, bites me: like a dying wolf 
tightening his grip for the last time.” 

Reality, said Lorca, is prose. But the 
truth, “timeless, all tenses,” is poetry. 
7 he w riting of poetry he thought of as 
“an opening of the veins.” That concept 
led him to occasional overwriting. But 
it also led him to a style more power- 
ful in its music, more compelling in 
its imagery than that of any other Span- 
ish writer of his time. 


Spanish.” 


now 


Sits 
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Gigantic shovel of Consol’s Hanna Division, 
Cadiz, Ohio, takes 100-ton scoops at a time 
to remove 100-foot-high mountain of earth and 
rock above coal seam in strip mining opera- 


‘BiG JOBS 
TAKE 
BIG IDEAS” 


by G. A. SHOEMAKER, President, 


Consolidation Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Penn syluania 


“Consol, as our company is called, comprises 
more than a dozen divisions and subsidiaries 
engaged in the mining, processing, moving and 
sale of coal over most of the northeastern quar- 
ter of the nation. Throughout these varied 
operations, we have found it most successful 
for each division to run largely as an indepen- 
dent company with only guidance and assis 
tance from the central headquarters of the cor- 
porate organization. 

“Happily, Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
have helped us maintain this same idea in our 
insurance program, too, Through their unique 
system of coordination, each of our divisions is 








Es, 
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tion. This machine can move nearly 8,000 
tons of material each hour, and it runs con- 
tinuously around the clock. Note how its 
enormous size dwarfs the bulldozer at its base. 


Watisatl 
Slory 


able to have proper coverage and service ac- 
cording to its own special needs; and at the 
same time, the assets of the corporation as a 
whole are amply protected. 

“Having this broad, smoothly integrated in- 
surance program in such harmony with our 
business ideas has proved to us that Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau live up to their reputation 


for being ‘good people to do business with’, 
x** * 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau writes group health 
and accident plans, fidelity bonds, all forms of fire, 
liability and casualty insurance, including auto, and 
is one of the largest and most experienced underwriters 
of workmen's compensation, See your telephone direc- 
tory or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau 


164 Offices Coast to Coast/”Good people to do business with” 
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HELP MAKE HIM ALL THE 
DOG HE'S MEANT TO BE 





How does your dog 
measure up in the field? 


The aptitude for top performance can 
be in the breed, but it takes proper 
training and care to bring out the best 
your dog can give. 

With pure-bred dogs, the results are 
most evident and predictable when 
you choose the food that helps make 
him all the dog he’s meant to be. And 
there is a difference in dog foods. 

This is why professional breeders 
feed and recommend Ken-L Biskit. It’s 
more than just a complete diet. It’s 
concentrated; so, cup for cup, you feed 
less. And, because it’s oven-roasted for 
extra flavor and digestibility, your dog 
is fully satisfied without overeating. 

These are important reasons why 
Ken-L Biskit is the official food at 
more American Kennel Club shows 
than all other dog foods combined. 


Dog Food of Champions 


oo Kent 

BISK 
Small bits ne 7 
for puppies a 
Medium for & : 





larger dogs 





AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 
vote TIME “America’s Most 
Important Magazine” and 


their own personal favorite. 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 





Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain| 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place, 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name | 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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Each week, TIME ‘positions’ the news in clear, 
meaningful focus—to give valuable perspective 
to events past—to suggest the pattern of events 
to come. 


NEW DISCOVERY 


for cigarette smokers 


SMOKE WITHOUT INHALING 


Herald 


FILTER TIP 
LITTLE CIGARS 
35c pack of 20 








WESTHEIMER WITH 
A glass eye in the navel. 


FELLOW P.W. (1945) 


Read the Book? Now... 


VON RYAN'S EXPRESS by David West- 
heimer. 327 pages. Doubleday. $4.95 


The British and American officers in- 


| terned in Campo Concentramento Pri- 


gionieri di Guerra 202 went about filthy 
and half-naked, and one chap kept a 
glass eye stuck in his navel so he could 
Stare unblinkingly at the guards. Life 
was desperately droll, but then Colo- 
nel Joseph Ryan arrives and the fun 
departs. As senior-officer-in-captivity, 
Ryan sets about shaping the men up 
for the day of their great escape. “I do 
expect military haircuts,” he begins, and 
the troops get restless. “Von Ryan,” one 
agile wit calls from the ranks, “you're 
in the wrong army!” 

True, Ryan is a hopeless martinet— 
like Alec Guinness in Bridge on the 
River Kwai. He even establishes a gen- 
tlemanly rapport with the camp's com- 
mandant, who at heart is as decent as 
Erich von Stroheim in Grand Illusion 
His troubles are with his own men— 
tough guys like William Holden in Sta- 
lag 17, wise guys like Steve McQueen 
in The Great Escape, irrepressible Eng- 
lishmen like Dirk Bogarde in The Pass- 
word Is Courage. But Ryan is in this- 
man’s-army, and in the end he proves 
it by freeing singlehanded all 964 pris- 
Oners after joining in the silent murder 
of their 28 guards. 

To achieve this “novel of agonizing 
suspense,” says the jacket blurb, Author 
Westheimer “drew heavily” on his own 
years as a P.W. in both Italy and Ger- 
many, but the only sign of his insight 
is that all his characters can say “pris- 
oner-of-war camp” in Italian. The cast. 
as in all prison-camp stories, includes a 
good-guy priest, a psychopath, a brag- 
ging coward and a German spy, and 
Westheimer makes a bad job worse by 
being one of those fantastically clever 
writers who tell everyone's age by say- 
ing how old his face looks younger than 
Despite such tricks, or perhaps because 
of them, the book reads like a script for 
that inevitable movie. 
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Canada is all kinds of fun... 
fly TCA and see more of it! 






Sightseers’ tallyho tours Victoria, B,C, 


hI 


Trout fishing at Waterton Lakes, Alberta 
This summer come to Canada. No place so easy to reach 
offers you so many unspoiled pleasures. ‘Trout streams are 


pgte Frails are uncrowded. Towns have a fresh foreign 

ir about them, and shops are bright with surprising finds 
1 ly TCA. You get where you want to be quickly and com- 
fortably with no travel fatigue. 


for your kind of fun. Send the coupon. We'll help you plan 


And you have full time there, 


the vacation that you'll remember always. 


TCA opens up all of Canada to you 
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TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


TCA* 


AIR CANADA 
Canadian Vacations, P.O. Box 598, Montreal 3, Canada 
Please send me your free, full-color, “See Canada” folder 
Nam 
Address 
City/State____ 


My TCA Travel Agent is 


Offer expires October 31, 1964 


1) 


2) 
3) 


4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 





8 reasons why 
this particular Scotch is 
dry. 


The taste no two people describe alike 
and yet everybody agrees is great 


We’re talking about White Horse Scotch and even experts are intrigued when asked to define 
its crackling dryness. To some, it’s a subtle flavor—light on the palate, yet pleasing to the taste. 
To others, “DRY” smacks of authenticity, smoothness, quenchability, bouquet. 


Dryness is built into White Horse from the very beginning. In the selection of grains. The way the 
barley grains are dried over peat fires, touched with just the slightest whisper of its magic. 


As many as 30 different Scotch whiskies are used to make White Horse dry (after slow mellowing 
in sherry casks). And White Horse always draws on the same prize whiskies from its own stocks. 
Hence, you get uniform flavor. Identical quality. 


Unlike Scotches which are shipped to this country in bulk, every drop of White Horse is 
bottled in Scotland. The difference is subtle and it concerns water—a highly important factor in 
determining quality and flavor. 


The water used to help make White Horse comes only from soft, rippling streams that flow 
from the Highlands through ancient moors and glens. These same waters nourish the fields of 
Scottish grain which give White Horse its being and personality. 


Dry White Horse is the offspring of 200 years of Scottish tradition and experience. Dates back to 
the original White Horse Cellar in Edinburgh, Scotland. To live up to uncompromising standards 
of dryness, every bottle of White Horse is numbered and registered right at the distillery. 


Since White Horse dryness is there from the start—not added—you taste it most when you taste 
it straight. But you still can’t miss it, however you like it... with water or soda, on the rocks 
or even in a sour. That clean, crisp dry taste never fades or “waters out.” 


Not one quality but a happy combination makes White Horse dry. Tradition. Care. Pride. i 
When you taste White Horse, sip it thoughtfully because you are drinking Scotland’s i 
finest. A truly great Scotch whisky. Delightfully dry. And delightfully Scotch. { 


100% Scotch Whiskies. Bottled in Scotland. Blended 86.8 Proof. Sole distributors: é -» 
Browne-Vintners Company, New York City. tf 


Unique White Horse Glasses. Set of 4 in sparkling crystal. Emblazoned with colorful, old- = 


"% 


hae 
uit 


world Tavern signs. Send $3.00 to White Horse Cellar, Dept. T-5, P.O. Box 170, Boston I, Mass. S] : ed 
White Horse/the dry Scotche= 4 =— 












~ Blended 
Scotch CANBY. 







s from 
or any 
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The word's getting around 


(More for your money at Sheraton) 


& We 


pre | SH ERATON 


#@ Rooms are roomy, rates are right — and guaranteed in writing. I» Parking’s 
free. @ So are your kids. (They share your room without charge.) dl Free TV, 
radio, air-conditioning. (Many Sheratons even offer free coffee-makers, ice-cubers, 
swimming pools.) @ Nice address. Handy, too. Sheratons are always near busi- 
ness, shopping, fun. f Our beverages are generous. # Our chefs are geniuses. 


CALL YOUR NEAREST SHERATON HOTEL OR RESERVATION OFFICE FOR INSURED RESERVATIONS AT ANY SHERATON ANYWHERE — 
COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S., IN HAWAII, CANADA, JAMAICA, PUERTO RICO, VENEZUELA, NASSAU, MEXICO, ISRAEL 


Sheraton shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services. 








